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LAST  OLIMPSES  OF  THE  EAST. 

THE  BESCBRECTIOS  OF  BULGARIA. 

[Concluded  from  last  week.] 

Bulgaria  is  a  country  about  as  large  as  Scot¬ 
land,  which  it  resembles  somewhat  in  its  va¬ 
ried  scenery,  being  divided  into  highlands  and 
lowlands,  broad  plains  alternating  with  lofty 
mountains.  To  the  south  lies  the  famous  Bal¬ 
kan  range,  which  figures  so  largely  in  all  the 
wars  which  have  been  waged  for  the  possession 
of  Southeastern  Europe.  It  is  a  rugged  chain, 
pierced  by  narrow  defiles  which,  though  not 
attaining  so  high  an  elevation,  have  the  wild 
and  savage  character  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 
From  this  mountain  range  numerous  spurs  pro¬ 
ject  into  the  lowlands,  giving  to  the  country 
an  endless  variety  of  surface.  Had  our  course 
to-day  been  in  that  direction,  we  should  have 
been  very  soon  among  these  hills  and  val¬ 
leys.  But  as  our  route  lay  toward  the  Dan¬ 
ube,  the  country  kept  the  same  monotonous 
character  from  the  coast  to  the  valley  of  the 
great  river.  Thus  we  saw  only  the  tamer 
features  of  Bulgaria,  with  none  of  its  grand 
scenery— no  high  mountains,  nor  even  great 
forests,  such  as  one  finds  in  Southern  Russia. 
It  was  an  open,  rolling  country,  sometimes 
suggesting  a  resemblance  to  our  Western  prai¬ 
ries,  that  would  be  the  riches  of  an  agricultu¬ 
ral  population.  But  the  villages  that  were 
sprinkled  over  the  plains  indicated  anything 
but  wealth.  The  houses,  with  their  mud  walls 
and  thatched  roofs,  resembled  the  cabins  and 
hovels  of  Ireland;  nor  was  the  condition  of 
the  iFCople  at  all  superior  to  that  of  the  Irish 
peasantry.  They  have  but  little  plots  of 
ground,  on  which  they  keep  a  few  sheep, 
which  supply  them  with  clothing  as  well  as 
food,  a  covering  of  sheepskin  being  the  usual 
dress  of  the  Bulgarian  peasant. 

And  yet  this  people,  so  poor  in  apiiearance, 
come  of  a  powerful  race,  and  have  had  a  great 
history.  Whoever  reads  of  the  wars  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  will  see  how  often  Bulgarian 
armies  figured  in  the  front  of  battle.  More 
than  once  they  carried  their  victorious  arms  to 
the  gates  of  Constantinople.  But  in  later  cen¬ 
turies  the  people  suffered  from  wars  not  their 
own,  in  which  they  could  not  tight  for  glory, 
in  the  issue  of  which  they  had  no  military 
pride  or  ambition.  This  was  the  period  of 
the  Turkish  domination,  under  the  burden  of 
which  the  country  suffered  for  more  than  four 
hundred  years. 

As  Turkey  was  master  of  Southeastern  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  Russia  master  in  the  North,  the  two 
powers  became  rivals  for  dominion,  and  thus 
“natural  enemies,”  and  poor  Bulgaria  was 
crushed  between  them.  Lying  near  the  fron¬ 
tier,  it  became  the  battleground  of  the  two 
countries.  Here  they  pitched  their  canips; 
here  they  fought  their  battles.  Like  Belgium, 
it  might  be  said  to  be  “the  cockjut  of  Europe.” 
Whichever  way  the  tide  of  battle  flowed,  it 
came  very  close  to  the  villages  and  the  homes 
of  this  stricken  i>eopIe.  Their  fields  were  tram¬ 
pled  down  by  great  armies;  their  towns  were 
besieged ;  and  in  the  conflict  of  arms,  they 
were  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  suffering. 

As  to  the  “government”  of  the  Turks  (if 
government  it  can  be  called),  it  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  few  words.  The  Turks  have  a  gen¬ 
ius  for  strangulation— a  cunning  art  by  which 
they  strangle  every  industry,  imi>overish  a 
whole  people,  make  the  rich  jioor,  and  kill  all 
pride,  self-respect,  and  ambition,  and  thus  de¬ 
stroy  all  motive  to  effort  to  make  things  better. 
The  collection  of  revenue  was  farmed  out  to 
tax-gatherers,  who  of  course  wished  to  get  the 
utmost  possible  for  themselves,  and  siiueezed 
the  wretched  people  as  much  as  they  would 
bear,  so  that  the  collection  of  taxes  was  little 
les3  than  systematic  robbery. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Scarcely  had  the  Turkish 
tax-gatherer  departed  from  the  iieasant’s  cabin 
before  the  Greek  bisho))  appeared  to  take  what 
was  left.  This  was  in  “the  good  old  times,” 
when  there  was  none  to  resist  him.  Dr.  Cyrus 
Hamlin  paid  a  visit  to  Bulgaria  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  and  in  his  very  interesting  book, 
“Among  the  Turks,”  he  tells  how'  the  bishop 
desix>iled  his  flock ; 

The  ephoroi  [the  chief  men  of  the  Church)  com¬ 
plained  of  the  double  taxation  of  the  government 
and  the  bishop.  The  bishop  came  round  to  every 
house  three  times  a  yi«r,  with  his  train  of  foilow- 
ers,  gathering  up  rice,  wheat,  barlej',  butter,  cheese, 
fowls,  eggs,  sheep,  swine,  money.  No  house  es¬ 
caped,  no  man  escaped  ;  every  house  must  be  bless¬ 
ed,  and  the  blessing  paid  for;  the  rich  must  en¬ 
tertain  him  with  a  grand  feast,  with  wine  and  mu¬ 
sic  and  dancing,  and  things  which  often  accom¬ 
pany  them ;  and  besides  all  this,  every  member  of 
his  train  expects  a  present.  If  one  is  poor,  he 
can't  escape;  and  if  one  is  rich,  the  bishop  knows 
better  than  the  pasha  what  he  is  worth,  and  if  ho 
should  be  disposed  to  hold  back  at  all,  the  bishop 
goes  to  the  pasha,  and  the  two  grind  him  together  ! 

Thus  ground  down  by  two  masters,  the  Bul¬ 
garians  had  to  throw  off  a  double  yoke — that 
of  the  Turkish  Government  and  of  the  Greek 
Church.  How  they  were  delivered  from  the 
former  will  be  the  subject  of  another  Letter. 
But  the  latter  was  hardly  less  oppressive.  No¬ 
thing  is  more  galling  to  a  sensitive  jieople 
than  to  be  compelled  to  denationalize  them¬ 
selves.  The  i>eople  are  not  Greeks:  they  are 
of  another  race  and  speak  another  language. 
They  wished  to  have  their  own  schools  and 
their  own.  churches,  their  own  priests  and  bish¬ 
ops  ;  but  their  efforts  in  this  direction  met  with 
constant  resistance,  until  at  last,  when  their 
demands  were  conceded  by  the  government, 
they  were  excommunicated  by  the  Greek  pa¬ 
triarch  of  Constantinople — a  happy  deliver¬ 
ance,  which  by  this  rude  process  set  them  free 
to  worship  God  after  the  ways  of  their  fathers. 

After  so  many  wars,  and  after  ages  of  op¬ 
pression,  it  would  not  have  been  strange  if  tlie 
Bulgarian  nation  had  been  blotted  out  of  ex¬ 
istence.  The  wonder  is  that,  in  spite  of  all,  it 
has  retained  any  degree  of  vitality.  And  yet 
the  race  is  one  of  remarkable  vigor.  Physical¬ 
ly,  there  is  not  a  better  i>easantry  in  Europe ; 
they  are  strong,  able-bodied,  and  patient  of  la- 
■  bor;  and  only  ask  for  a  fair  chance  to  show  what 
is  in  them,  and  to  work  out  their  own  destiny 
To  this  the  way  is  now  opened  for  the  first 
time  in  hundreds  of  years.  How  it  has  been 
o[)ened  I  shall  tell  hereafter.  But  I  will  not 
disturb  this  i)eaceful  day’s  journey  by  tales  of 
battle,  but  would  rather  s{)eak  of  the  influen¬ 
ces  of  religion,  of  education,  and  of  jieace. 

The  reawakening  of  Bulgaria  dates  from  the 
Crimean  War,  which  brought  to  its  shores  the 
armies  of  France  and  England,  and  gave  some 
little  idea  of  what  was  going  on  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  The  Bulgarians  had  never  forgot¬ 
ten  their  proud  history- ;  and  now,  as  they  look¬ 
ed  uiKin  the  armies  of  Western  Europe,  they 
recalled  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors;  “they 
remembered  the  days  of  old,”  and  longed  to 
see  “  the  Bulgarian  nation  ”  again  appear 
among  the  powers  of  Europe. 

Shortly  after  the  war  there  came  into  Bul¬ 
garia  another  influence  from  the  West— not 
Western  Europe,  but  the  Farther  West  which 
lay  beyond  the  sea.  Dr.  Riggs  had  already 
translated  the  New  Testament  into  Bulgarian, 


which  had  sold  rapidly.  Such  was  the  eager¬ 
ness  for  knowledge  that  it  was  bought  in  many 
cases  by  people  who  could  not  read,  in  the 
hope  that  some  day  they  or  their  children 
would  be  able  to  enrich  their  minds  from  its 
precious  pages.  Seeing  the  field  thus  open 
and  Inviting,  Dr.  Hamlin,  who  visited  Amer¬ 
ica  in  1856,  urged  upon  the  American  Board 
(which  already  had  a  mission  in  Roumelia, 
with  stations  at  Rodosto  and  Adrianople)  to 
establish  a  mission  also  in  Bulgaria;  but  as 
the  Board  had  its  hands  full,  he  laid  the  pro¬ 
posal  before  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Board, 
by  which  the  work  was  undertaken,  with  the 
same  results  which  missions  had  wrought  in 
Asiatic  Turkey. 

They  found  among  the  people  an  eager  de¬ 
sire  for  education,  which  they  met  by  estab¬ 
lishing  schools— an  example  which  provoked 
imitation,  in  which  these  schools  were  the 
models  of  other  schools,  so  that  in  a  few  years 
there  was  a  system  of  popular  education  all 
over  Bulgaria.  Even  in  ijoor  villages  there 
was  a  little  school-house,  from  which  there 
came  the  buzz  and  hum  of  children  learning 
to  read. 

The  most  important  American  institution  in 
Bulgaria  is  at  ^inokov,  in  a  picturesque  spot 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  not  far  from  the 
capital,  Sofia.  Here  is  a  Seminary  for  girls,  in 
which  there  are  nearly  eighty  boarding  pupils ; 
and  a  Theological  and  Training  School,  in 
which  there  are  about  sixty  boys.  This  is 
practically  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  a 
Normal  School,  for  the  teaching  of  teachers, 
whose  influence  therefore  will  be  multiplied, 
as  each  pupil  will  be  at  the  head  of  a  school, 
or  in  the  case  of  theological  students,  of  a 
church,  or  it  may  be  of  a  church  and  school 
together. 

The  desire  for  a  higher  education  is  shown  by 
the  number  of  young  men  who  have  been  sent 
to  Robert  College.  From  the  founding  of  that 
College,  a  large  proportion  of  its  students  has 
been  from  this  province  of  Euroi>ean  Turkey, 
to  which  they  returned  prepared  for  any  du¬ 
ties  which  the  course  of  events  might  throw 
upon  them ;  and  so  it  has  come  to  i>ass  that 
its  graduates  are  now  filling  the  highest  posi¬ 
tions  in  Bulgaria.  This  single  fact  illustrates 
the  far-sighted  wisdom  as  well  as  benevolence 
of  the  American  philantliro[)ist  who  was  its 
founder.  But  even  he  could  not  see  all  that  he 
was  doing.  “  He  builded  better  than  he  knew.” 
When  he  erected  that  institution  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus,  he  could  not  conceive  that  it 
was  to  educate  the  rulers  of  a  State  which  did 
not  yet  exist.  “He  died  without  the  sight,” 
but  this  generation  is  reaping,  as  others  yet  to 
come  will  reap,  the  fruit  of  his  noble  gener¬ 
osity. 

With  the  new  life  given  by  free  churches  and 
free  schools,  one  thing  more  only  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  beginning  of  national  existence- 
political  independence.  That  was  to  come, 
but  by  what  terrible  instrumentality!  Of  the 
path  of  blood  through  which  Bulgaria  was 
to  pass  to  obtain  it — of  tlie  Massacres  and  the 
War  -I  am  yet  to  speak.  I  here  allude  only 
to  the  result,  in  the  priceless  blessing  of  lib¬ 
erty.  The  sense  of  freedom  at  once  gave  the 
people  new  courage  and  hope.  The  country 
still  remains  a  part  of  Turkey  in  the  sense 
that  it  i>ays  (or  owes,  for  the  Prince’s  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  more  than  reluctant  to  obey' 
this  obligation  laid  upon  them  by  Euroiie) 
an  annual  tribute  to  the  iSultan;  but  in 
the  management  of  its  internal  affairs,  he 
has  no  more  control  than  the  Czar  of  Rus¬ 
sia:  and  indeed,  in  the  degree  of  influence, 
not  half  as  much.  The  government  belongs 
to  the  people  themselves.  They  may  be  i>oor, 
but  they  are  free— free  in  their  humble  homes ; 
free  to  cultivate  their  little  plots  of  ground ; 
free  to  send  their  children  to  schools  in  which 
their  own  language  is  siioken  ;  free  to  worshi[) 
God. 

Thus  Bulgaria  has  at  last  her  limbs  unbound, 
and  is  free  to  work  out  her  own  destiny.  With 
a  people  .so  industrious,  and  no  longer  impov¬ 
erished  by  the  exactions  of  the  government 
and  the  Church,  their  material  condition  must 
Improve,  not  rapidly  perhaps,  but  surely,  even 
though  slowly.  At  present  the  traveller  riding 
over  the  country,  sees  no  such  villages  as  those 
of  New  England  ;  but  who  can  tell  what  chang¬ 
es  time  may  bring  ‘i  The  country  itself  in  its 
natural  fertility  is  much  richer  than  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  who  can  tell  what  signs  of  prosi^er- 
ity  may  cover  these  plains  after  a  hundred 
years  of  freedom  from  opjiression,  of  industry 
and  of  peace  ? 

Reflecting  on  all  the  changes  which  have 
come  about  within  the  last  few  years,  partly 
by  means  of  education,  and  partly  as  a  result 
of  the  late  war,  it  seems  to  me  that  Bulgaria 
has  reason  to  be  content  and  hopeful.  To  bo 
sure,  she  did  not  obtain  all  that  she  hoped 
for,  for  she  had  great  ambitions.  It  was  in 
her  dreams,  as  it  was  in  the  vast  designs  of 
Russia,  that  Bulgaria  should  be  erected  into 
an  independent  State  of  grand  proportions, 
including  all  of  the  great  Bulgarian  family  on 
both  sides  of  the  Balkans.  It  was  even  to  have 
a  iwrt  on  the  .Egean  Sea,  from  which  to  send 
out  ships  to  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
This  would  have  been  a  territory  large  enough 
for  a  kingdom.  Such  a  free  and  Christian 
State  in  Southeastern  Europe  would  have  been 
the  best  safeguard  against  the  Turk,  even  if  he 
were  permitted  for  a  time  longer  to  keep  up  a 
show  of  power  on  the  Bosphorus.  Such  would 
have  been  the  Bulgaria  of  to-day  but  for  the 
I>ersistent  opposition  of  England.  Greece  too 
was  jealous  of  a  power  which  might  grow  so 
great  as  to  overshadow  her,  and  dispute  her 
succession  to  Constantino] de  whenever  the 
Turk  should  depart  into  Asia.  Austria  also 
had  her  eye  on  certain  rich  territories  which 
might  come  within  the  sweep  of  her  imperial 
ambition,  if  she  were  to  be  crowded  out  of 
Central  Europe  by  Germany,  and  pushed  far¬ 
ther  to  the  East.  And  so  when  tlie  Congress 
of  Berlin  came  together,  each  power  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  claim  a  portion  of  the  spoils.  A  luece 
of  Bulgaria  was  given  to  Servia,  and  another 
to  Roumania,  while  all  south  of  the  Balkans 
was  cut  off,  like  an  amputated  limb,  from  the 
body  to  which  it  belonged. 

This  was  a  great  taking  down  of  the  Bulga¬ 
rian  exiwctations.  It  reduced  its  territory  by 
one-half,  and  by  so  much  its  prestige  and  its 
ixiwer.  But  it  left  the  State  more  comiiact, 
lying  between  the  Balkans  and  the  Danube, 
and  with  a  population  more  homogeneous  than 
before  by  the  exodus  of  the  Turks.  Thus  Bul¬ 
garia  was  left  to  the  Bulgarians — a  people  of 
one  race,  bound  together  by  the  memory  of 
common  sufferings;  two  millions  in  number, 
with  a  country  as  large  as  Scotland ;  a  terri¬ 
tory  and  a  population  quite  large  enough  for 
the  exiieriment  of  self-government  which  they 
were  about  to  undertake.  So  was  the  work 
begun,  and  so  does  it  now  look  hopefully  to 
the  future.  Who  shall  say  that  the  world  does 
not  move,  when  out  of  such  materials — a  i>eo- 


ple  oppressed  and  trodden  down  for  four  hun- 
red  years— there  arises  a  free  Christian  State  ? 

These  were  pleasant  thoughts  to  occupy  the 
mind  of  a  solitary  traveller  in  that  long  day’s 
ride  across  the  plains  of  Bulgaria.  It  was  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  when  we  first  caught 
sight  of  the  Danube  in  the  distance.  As  we 
drew  near,  I  was  a  little  disappointed  in  its 
appearance.  There  is  always  something  ma¬ 
jestic  in  a  great  river  moving  forward  with 
resistless  current  to  the  sea;  but  apart  from 
this,  the  Danube  at  this  point  has  but  little 
beauty— nothing  to  entitle  it  to  be  compared 
to  the  Rhine.  Even  the  color  of  its  waters  has 
been  changed  by  the  poet’s  fancy,  “  the  blue 
Danube”  being  as  yellow  as  our  own  Missouri : 
In  which  indeed  it  is  like  the  Nile  or  any  other 
great  river,  which  brings  down  the  earth  with 
the  snows  from  distant  mountains,  or  washes 
away  its  own  banks  as  it  flows  through  a  broad 
alluvial  plain. 

But  if  its  waters  are  not  “blue”  or  spark¬ 
ling,  no  one  can  cross  the  Danube  without  stir¬ 
ring  memories  of  the  scenes  that  have  been 
witnessed,  even  very  recently,  along  its  banks. 
What  would  one  not  give  to  have  seen  its 
passage  by  the  Russian  armv  five  years  ago, 
which  took  place  at  Sistova,  a  few  miles  above  ? 
All  this  line  of  the  river  was  strongly  held  by 
the  Turks.  Rustchuk,  where  we  now  are,  w'as 
encircled  with  forts,  forming  with  Silistrla,  a 
few  miles  below,  the  two  great  fortresses  which 
guard  the  lower  Danube. 

On  the  opjiosite  bank  is  Giurgevo,  at  which 
a  traveller  who  wishes  to  go  up  the  Danube 
may  leave  the  railway  for  t  he  steamer,  though 
it  will  take  several  days  to  follow  the  river 
in  all  its  windings,  and  little  is  gained  in  the 
way  of  scenery,  as  the  beautiful  portion  of 
the  Danube  does  not  begin  but  at  the  Iron 
Gates,  where  it  breaks  through  the  Carpathian 
Mountains.  As  I  wished  to  accomplish  the 
most  in  the  least  time,  I  kept  to  the  railway. 

We  crossed  the  river  in  a  boat,  and  were  in 
another  country,  having  passed  out  of  a  prin- 
ci|)ality  into  a  kingdom— a  fact  of  which  w’e 
were  apprised  by  a  ridiculous  aping  of  royal 
punctiliousness  in  the  call  for  a  passport,  which 
had  not  been  demanded  anywhere  else  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  When  the  officer  asked  me  for  this,  I 
laughed  in  his  face,  and  he  laughed  too.  I 
told  him  I  was  an  American,  and  gave  him  my 
card,  with  which  he  was  (|uite  satisfied.  I  did 
not  find  that  the  change  of  government  made 
any  change  in  the  character  of  the  country. 
We  had  still  liefore  us  the  same  rich  plains,  di¬ 
versified  with  vineyards  and  groves  of  trees, 
while  in  the  oiieu  fields  were  grazing  herds  of 
cattle  and  docks  of  shee]).  How  iieaceful  it 
all  looked  as  the  villagers  were  driving  the 
cattle  home  at  sunset!  In  such  a  scene  of 
peace  our  journey  came  to  an  end  on  a  Satur¬ 
day  evening  as  we  left  our  railway  carriage  for 
another  kind  of  carriage,  and  rode  through  the 
streets  of  Bucharest.  H.  M.  F. 


A  LESSON  FROM  LORO  SHAFTESBURY. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

The  comments  of  the  leading  English  jour¬ 
nals  on  the  character  and  career  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  suggest  one  or  two  points 
that  are  worth  noting.  The  secular  [iress  is 
generally  very  hearty  in  its  commendations  ot 
his  noble,  unselfish  benevolence,  and  especial¬ 
ly  of  the  practical  sagacity  which  he  showed 
in  selecting  the  objects  on  which  he  expentS^i 
his  gifts  and  his  labors.  Shaftesbury  wa^Jt 
visionary;  he  never  expended  his  emotion  sly: 
mere  “gush,”  and  never  wasted  his  streug<Cn 
upon  impracticable  projects.  The  reformatory 
legislation  which  he  introduced  and  carried 
through  Parliament  has  stood  the  test  of  time 
and  fair  trial ;  none  of  his  measures  have  been 
repealed  or  voted  a  failure.  In  every  factory, 
forge,  and  foundry,  in  every  mine  and  colliery 
in  Great  Britain,  thousands  of  operatives  are 
better  treated,  and  innumerable  children  are 
more  humanely  cared  for  by  reason  of  the  laws 
he  introduced.  Around  Westminster  Abbey, 
on  the  day  of  his  fun  ral,  congregated  the 
“shoe-black  brigades,”  and  the  graduates  of 
the  “Ragged  Schools,”  and  hundreds  of  oth¬ 
ers  whose  lives  have  been  revolutionized 
through  his  instrumentality.  Since  the  days 
of  John  Howard,  and  of  William  Wllborforce, 
Britain  has  seen  no  i>hilanthropist  like  Shaftes¬ 
bury. 

The  single  criticism  in  which  the  “Times,” 
the  “  Spectator,”  and  some  other  journals  In¬ 
dulge  is  directed  against  what  they  call  “the 
narrov'nesis  ”  of  his  religious  opinions.  By 
that  they  mean  his  strict  and  uncompromising 
adherence  to  evangelical  truth.  He  was  a 
thorough  “  Low-Churchman  ”  of  the  school  of 
John  Newton,  Hannah  More,  and  Wilberforce. 
With  high  Ritualism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
broad  rationalistic  latitudinarianson  the  other 
hand,  he  had  no  syni|>athy  and  no  patience. 
The  one  he  regarded  as  not  much  better  than 
Popery,  and  the  other  he  regarded  us  tending 
to  infidelity.  When  “  Ecce  Homo  ”  was  pub¬ 
lished,  he  said  that  it  “was  vomited  out  of 
hell  ” ;  and  Mr.  Spurgeon  ouee  told  me  that 
sometimes  the  good  old  man  reipiired  to  be 
placated  towards  certain  excellent  people 
whom  he  suspected  of  “heresy.”  It  was  this 
strict  and  stern  loyalty  to  orthodoxy  of  creed 
and  Puritanism  of  practice  that  gave  Shaftes¬ 
bury  the  reputation  of  “narrowness”  and 
bigotry.  Yet  the  Times  and  the  Sjiectator  both 
admit  that  this  very  narrowness  was  one  great 
element  of  his  jx>wn\ 

They  are  right.  It  was  the  very  inteucUy  of 
his  evangelical  convictions  that  made  him 
what  he  was.  They  were  the  fire  in  his  bones 
that  consumed  his  selfishness ;  they  were  the 
uniiuenchable  flume  under  the  engine  which 
j>roi>elled  his  ceaseless  activities  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  His  zeal  never  cooled.  If  sin 
had  not  always  been  to  him  infinitely  damna¬ 
ble,  and  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  infinitely  de¬ 
sirable,  and  the  salvation  of  souls  infinitely 
precious,  he  never  would  have  set  in  motion  so 
many  schemes  for  uplifting  the  fallen  and 
rescuing  the  lost.  He  actually  believed  in  a 
Heaven  and  a  Hell ;  and  old  John  Bunyan  was 
not  more  intensely  in  earnest  about  saving 
sinners  from  the  one,  and  into  the  other. 
Christ  Jesus  soabundantly  filled  Shaftesbury’s 
heart  that  every  human  creature  awakened 
his  loving  symiiathy,  and  every  wicked  system 
or  wicked  act  aroused  his  abhorrence.  If  he 
was  “  narrow  ”  it  was  because  “  the  gate  that 
leadeth  into  eternal  life  is  narrow,”  and  be¬ 
cause  broad  roads  and  loose  systems  lead  to 
spiritual  deception  and  ruin.  Into  that  nar¬ 
row,  straight,  and  direct  path  of  purity,  and 
piety,  and  obedience  to  God,  he  strove  day  and 
night  to  turn  every  foot  he  could  influence— 
whether  it  were  the  foot  of  a  Pagan  in  Africa, 
or  of  a  poor  costermonger  or  street  Arat-  in  the 
slums  of  London.  This  is  the  spirit  that 
breeds  social  reforms,  and  opens  institutions 
of  refuge,  and  organizes  Christian  missions. 
Nothing  less  than  this  will  do  it. 

The  Agnosticism  which  does  not  know  God, 


cannot  know  any  such  methods  as  Shaftesbury 
carried  out  to  such  marvellous  results.  The 
Liberalism  of  the  day  which  stigmatized  him 
as  a  benevolent  bigot,  never  concentrates  itself 
into  such  compact  practical  measures  to  lift 
fallen  men  up  to  God.  It  has  no  push  and  no 
power.  Liberalism  can  make  cultured  critics 
and  si^eculative  philosophers ;  it  cannot  make 
practical  reformers  or  missionaries.  It  can 
produce  Matthew  Arnolds ;  but  it  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  David  Livingstones,  or  Spurgeons,  or 
Lord  Shaftesburys.  Those  who  do  the  most 
to  elevate,  to  rescue,  and  to  save  their  fellow- 
creatures,  are  they  who  are  narrowed  down  to 
Paul’s  “  This  one  thing  I  do,”  and  “  For  me  to 
live  is  Christ.”  Is  there  not  a  lesson  from 
Shaftesbury’s  glorious  career  that  is  worth 
studying  in  all  our  pulpits  and  theological 
seminaries  ? 
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ARNOLD'S  L.IFB  OF  LINCOLN. 

“  I  always  tell  my  vnipils,”  said  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice,  “  not  to  read  cold,  impartial 
biographies,  but  to  study  a  man’s  life  in  the 
book  of  some  one  who  loved  him.  Such  a  per- 
json,  I  tell  them,  will  alone  have  found  out 
.what  he  really  was.”  The  same  distinguished 
philosopher  was  accustomed  to  say  that  “  No 
man’s  life  ought  to  be  published  till  twenty 
years  after  his  death.”  It  being  understood 
that  a  biography  need  not  be  cold  in  order  to 
be  imiiartial,  these  are  sound  canons  of  criti¬ 
cism.  They  are  both  exemplified  in  .Arnold’s 
Life  of  Lincoln,  which  makes  its  appearance 
twenty  years  after  Mr.  Lincoln’s  death,  and 
which  is  from  the  pen  of  one  who  was  for 
many  years  his  professional  and  political  asso¬ 
ciate,  and  a  close,  intimate,  and  loving  friend. 

Mr.  Lamon’s  Life  of  Lincoln  was  written 
about  the  beginning  of  his  first  Administra¬ 
tion;  and  if  it  were  otherwise  valuable,  is  de¬ 
fective  as  not  bringing  into  view  any  part  of 
his  great  career  as  President.  His  biography 
by  Raymond  and  that  by  Dr.  Holland,  wore 
published,  the  former  in  1864  and  the  latter  in 
1865 ;  the  one  “  a  campaign  life,”  and  the  other 
a  work  put  upon  the  market  soon  after  the 
President’s  assassination.  Besides  these  bi¬ 
ographies,  Mr.  Stoddard  (one  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
private  secretaries  during  the  War  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion)  has  written  “The  'True  Story  of  a 
Great  Life,”  which  was  published  last  year. 
This  work,  besides  being  deficient  in  arrange¬ 
ment  and  in  literary  finish,  lacks  proi>orlion, 
devoting  one-fourth  of  its  chapters  to  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln’s  early  life,  and  fails  adequately  to  repre¬ 
sent  him  in  his  proper  historical  relations  and 
associations. 

To  Mr.  Arnold  belongs  the  credit  (though  he 
did  not  live  to  enjoy  his  well-earned  fame)  of 
having  written  the  most  satisfactory  “  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln”  which  has  yet  been  pub¬ 
lished.  He  is  not  a  brilliant  writer  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  a  mere  painstaking  chronicler  or 
narrator  of  events  on  the  other.  His  portrayal 
of  the  character  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is  distinct  and 
just  in  every  line ;  his  picture  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  and  of  the  mighty  struggle  be¬ 
tween  Freedom  and  Slavery,  vivid  and  com¬ 
plete.  His  selection  of  the  materials  for  his 
work  is  judicious,  and  their  arrangement  ad¬ 
mirable.  Nothing  trivial  is  admitted,  nothing 
important  is  omitted.  In  Mr.  Arnold’s  clear- 
flowing  narrative  we  live  over  again  those  fear¬ 
ful  days  when  the  nation  was  so  long  rent  and 
torn  by  its  struggles,  successful  only  after 
many  years,  to  cast  out  the  demon  of  Slavery. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  early  life,  as  told 
in  this  volume,  presents  many  interesting  facts 
and  lessons.  That  he  was  born  to  a  life  of 
extreme  poverty,  privation,  and  hardship,  is 
known  to  all ;  but  it  is  notjso  well  known  that 
ho  made  the  most  of  his  very  slender  advan¬ 
tages,  and  that  his  early  years!  afford  many 
proofs  that  in  his  case  too  “the  child  was 
father  of  the  man.”  He  had  access  to  no 
schools  except  the  poorest,  and  these  he  at¬ 
tended  irregularly,  and  for  a  period  of  only 
about  twelve  months  altogether.  The  Bible, 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Weems’s  Life  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  the  poems  of  Burns,  were  his  only 
books.  These  he  read  so  many  times  that  he 
became  perfectly  familiar  with  them.  It  was 
[  not  until  he  had  grown  to  manhood,  and  had 
I  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law,  that  he  stud¬ 
ied  Euclid,  Algebra,  and  Latin,  while  travel¬ 
ling  upon  the  circuit.  Weems  he  took  to  bed 
with  him  in  the  loft  of  his  cabin,  and  read  it 
till  his  nubbin  of  tallow-candle  had  burned 
out,  when  he  placed  the  book  between  the  logs 
of  the  cabin.  A  storm  of  rain  came  on  in  the 
night,  wetting  it  thoroughly.  It  was  a  borrow¬ 
ed  volume,  and  as  he  had  no  money  to  pay  for 
the  damage  done,  he  took  it  to  the  owner  and 
offered  to  work  out  its  value,  which  he  did  by 
three  days’  hard  labor,  aaid  thus  made  him¬ 
self  the  owner  of  the  book.  While  still  a  boy 
he  once  attended  Court,  where  helwitnessed  a 
trial  for  murder,  and  heard  one  of  tlie  Breck- 
inridges  make  a  si>eech  for  the  defence.  This 
excited  his  admiration  and  enthusiasm,  and 
so  fired  his  ambition,  that  often  afterwanls  he 
was  heard  seriously  to  exclaim  “  I  shall  some 
day  be  President  of  the  United  States.”  In 
youth  he  grew  to  be  a  giant  in  stature  and  in 
strength,  and  had  no  equal  in  athletic  sports. 
He  used  neither  intoxicating  drinks  nor  to¬ 
bacco,  and  never  indulged  in  profanity.  But 
while  he  thus  shared  none  of  the  vices  of  his 
companions,  there  was  no  one  among  them  all 
so  popular  as  ho.  His  strict  integrity  this  in¬ 
cident  will  illustrate :  When  a  young  man  he 
was  appointed  postmaster  at  the  little  town  of 
New  Salem,  and  he  held  the  office  until  it  was 
diicouiinued.  A  small  balance  of  sixteen  dol¬ 
lars  was  left  in  his  hands,  which  for  some 
reason  was  not  called  for  till  some  years  after¬ 
wards.  During  these  years  he  was  very  poor, 
in  debt,  and  had  to  borrow  money ;  but  when 
the  Government  official  called  for  the  balance, 
Mr.  Lincoln  produced  from  his  trunk  an  old 
blue  sock,  and  pouring  out  from  it  a  quantity 
of  silver  and  copper  coins,  it  was  found  to  con¬ 
tain  the  exact  sum  required  to  a  cent.  He 
never  under  any  circumstances  used  trust 
funds.  His  great  kindness  of  heart  was  re¬ 
vealed  in  this  incident:  In  company  with  a 
number  of  lawyers,  he  was  once  travelling  on 
horseback  to  attend  Court.  He  was  missed  for 
a  little  from  the  company,  when  it  was  learn¬ 
ed  that  he  had  stopped  to  find  a  bird’s  nest, 
and  to  replace  in  it  two  young  birds  which  had 
been  blown  out  of  it.  To  the  chaffing  of  his 
comi'anions  when  he  came  up  again  with 
them,  he  replied  “  I  could  not  have  slept  if  I 
had  not  restored  those  little  birds  to  their 
mother.”  The  incident  reminds  one  of  Lu¬ 
ther,  who  instead  of  joining  eagerly  in  the 
chase,  caught  the  hunted  and  frightened  hare, 
and  hid  it  under  his  cloak,  because  the  chase 
reminded  him  of  the  way  in  which  Satan  hunt¬ 
ed  poor  souls. 

While  still  a  youth,  and  when  on  his  trip  as 
a  flatboatman  to  New  Orleans,  he  conceived  a 


deep  hatred  of  Slavery.  At  the  sight  of  slaves 
sold  and  families  separated,  “  his  heart  bled  ” 
(so  his  companions  testified) ;  “  he  was  mad, 
thoughtful,  abstracted,  sad,  and  depressed.” 
There  is  a  tradition  that  he  and  John  Hanks 
at  this  time  visited  a  fortune-teller,  an  old 
Voudoo  negre3s,and  that  during  the  interview 
she  became  very  much  excited,  and  among 
other  predictions  declared  to  Lincoln  “  You 
will  be  President,  and  all  the  negroes  will  be 
free.”  It  is  certain  that  upon  witnessing  a 
slave-auction,  he  said  to  Hanks  “  If  I  ever  get 
a  chance  to  hit  that  institution.  I'll  hit  it  hard, 
John.” 

If  these  incidents  in  the  early  life  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  did  not  then  clearly  foreshadow  what 
the  man  was  to  become,  they  at  least  do  have 
a  remarkable  significance  when  read  now  in 
the  light  of  his  subsequent  history.  The  deep 
and  studious  thoughtfulness,  the  love  of  hu¬ 
mor  and  sport,  the  lofty  integrity,  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  heart,  the  fidelity  to  every  duty  and 
trust,  the  devotion  to  liberty  and  hatred  of 
Slavery  which  marked  his  early  years,  were 
conspicuously  manifested  at  every  stage  of  his 
subsequent  career.  But  the  history  of  that 
career,  so  admirably  set  forth  by  Mr.  Arnold 
in  this  volume,  cannot  here  be  further  sketch¬ 
ed.  There  are  many  features  of  this  work 
which  deserve  special  mention  and  commenda¬ 
tion.  Among  those  are  the  sketch  which  it 
contains  of  the  steady  aggressions  of  Slavery, 
which  it  makes  one’s  blood  boil  to  read  of;  the 
struggls  for  Kansas  in  Congress  and  on  the 
prairies  of  that  magnificent  State;  the  great 
debate  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas ;  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  successive  stops  which  were  taken 
to  secure  the  abolition  of  Slavery;  and  the 
condensed  but  vivid  sketches  which  are  given 
of  various  battles  and  military  operations.  Al¬ 
together  the  work  is  one  which  on  its  own 
merits  will  doubtless  take  rank  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can  classic.  The  fame  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
destined  to  grow  brighter  with  the  lapse  of 
time,  both  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  people, 
and  in  the  judgment  of  the  world.  The  follow¬ 
ing  incident  will  illustrate  this :  In  the  Winter 
of  1859,  the  writer  (who  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  well) 
met  him  at  a  certain  dinner-party,  at  which 
there  were  present  a  dozen  gentlemen.  The 
host  on  the  occasion  (a  physician  of  high  pro¬ 
fessional  and  personal  character)  was  a  sjilen- 
(lid  specimen  of  a  man  physically— tall,  erect, 
well-proportioned.  “  Mr.  Lincoln,”  said  he  in 
the  hearing  of  his  guests,  as  they  all  rose  from 
the  dinner-table,  “I  must  be  a  taller  man  than 
you  are.”  “O  no.  Doctor,”  was  the  reply; 
“  there  is  not  so  much  outcome  to  you  as  there 
is  to  me  whereui'on  Mr.  Lincoln  straight¬ 
ened  up  his  long,  crooked  body,  when  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  he  was  fully  two  inches  taller  than 
his  host.  This  incident,  never  before  told  in 
print,  may  serve  to  prefigure  the  final  verdict 
of  history  upon  his  character  and  work.  Great 
as  was  that  character,  and  grand  as  was  his 
work  in  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries, 
yet  there  Is  to  be  an  outcome  to  his  fame,  when 
lie  will  a])pear  greater  still  to  future  genera¬ 
tions.  Clement. 

A  FINiC  BDITION  OF  TENNYSON. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  have 
just  issued  the  Poetical  Works  of  Alfred,  Lord 
Tennyson,  forming  a  very  handsome  volume 
of  nine  hundred  pages,  less  four.  The  warm- 
tinted  cover  is  set  off  with  insignia  and  title  in 
black  and  gold,  and  opening  into  the  gilt  cube 
we  come  to  double-columned  pages,  which  are 
of  equal  beauty  and  finish,  and  a  credit  to 
their  Boston  electrotypers  and  printers.  The 
“color,”  as  the  latter  would  term  it,  is  very 
uniform,  and  the  letterpress  clear  throughout, 
and  the  general  effect  is  enriched  by  a  border¬ 
ing  about  each  page  printed  in  russet-bronze. 
As  to  contents,  this  edition  is  complete,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  author’s  text,  and  something 
over :  for  included  within  it,  at  the  close,  are 
94  pages  of  poems  not  printed  in  the  last 
authorized  edition  of  the  Laureate’s  works. 
These  have  at  one  time  or  another  all  been 
given  to  the  public  by  their  author,  or  authors. 
We  say  authors,  for  they  include  those  of  the 
little  volume  of  1827  entitled  “  Poems,  by  two 
Brothers,”  namely:  Alfred  and  Charles  Ten¬ 
nyson,  Written  6t  fifteen  to  eighteen  years,  It 
Is  not  strange  that  the  surviving  brother  now 
in  his  old  age  rejects  them,  albeit  they  are  not 
without  a  certain  Interest  as  literature.  As  for 
the  remainder  of  these  suppressed  productions, 
they  include  some  early  and  some  later  occa¬ 
sional  poems  omitted  by  Mr.  Tennyson  from 
the  latest  edition  of  his  collected  works.  One 
of  the  longest  is  the  once  popiilar  and  familiar 
“Timbuctoo,”  whereby  the  writer  won  the 
Chancellor’s  Medal  at  Cambridge  at  his  grad¬ 
uation  in  1829.  “The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade  at  Balaclava  ”  (1854)  is  also  among  the 
rejected  pieces,  but  printed  here  with  the  rest. 
A  question  might  be  raised  as  to  the  propriety 
and  fairness  of  disregarding  the  author’s  pres¬ 
ent  wishes  touching  these  children  of  his  brain, 
but  they  have  interest  and  value  for  all  who 
would  study  Tennyson,  and  note  his  progress 
from  these  early  efforts  up  to  the  grand  pro¬ 
ductions  which  insure  his  permanent  fame, 
and  which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  familiar  to  all 
who  speak  and  read  the  English  tongue.  In- 
ters[)ersed  through  the  volume  are  a  score  or 
more  of  illustrations,  all  done  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  George  T.  Andrew,  some  of  which  are 
very  good.  There  are  also  a  half  dozen  vig¬ 
nette  titles  by  Charles  Copeland,  which  give 
the  divisions  of  this  volume,  viz:  Miscellane¬ 
ous  Poems;  Idyls  of  the  King;  The  Princess 
and  Maud ;  Enoch  Arden  and  In  Memoriam ; 
(,>ueen  Mary  and  Harold;  The  Lover’s  Tale, 
and  Adilitional  and  Discarded  Poems. 


THE  TAL.ML'0. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  heard  Archdea¬ 
con  Farrar’s  lecture  on  the  Talmud,  and  the 
world  of  scholars,  esjiecially  those  who  are 
students  of  Hebrew  literature,  will  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  knowing  that  a  publisher  of  this  oity, 
Mr.  Townsend  MacCoun,  has  in  press  a  com¬ 
plete  aruch  or  lexicon  of  the  Targum,  Talmud, 
and  Midrash.  One  thousand  cojiies  only  will 
be  printed  from  tyjie,  5tMJ  for  sale  In  Euroiie 
and  500  for  this  country.  It  will  consist  of 
eight  quarto  volumes  in  half  binding  at  $10 
a  volume,  the  first  volume  to  be  issued  in 
December,  and  the  balance  in  intervals  of 
three  months  each.  It  will  be  furnished  to 
subscribers  by  the  publisher  only.  This  work 
is  by  Dr.  Alexander  Kohut,  the  learned  rabbi 
who  has  just  come  to  the  Lexington-avenue 
synagogue  of  New  York  from  Vienna,  and  who 
is  regarded  abroad  as  the  best  living  Talmudi- 
cal  scholar.  In  this  great  work  he  has  had  the 
assistance  of  the  scientific  academies  of  Vien¬ 
na,  Berlin,  and  Buda[>est,  as  well  as  of  the 
leading  archblsho]>s,  bishops,  and  Orientalists 
of  the  East. 

The  work  is  based  on  the  celebrated  Aruch 
of  Rabbi  Nathan  Ben  Jachiel  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  contains  an  accurately,  critically 
studied  and  improved  text  of  the  old  aruch  as 
compared  with  seven  of  the  earliest  manuscrii>t 


copies  and  an  early  commentary  on  the  Tal¬ 
mud  discovered  by  him  among  the  Vatican  ar¬ 
chives,  besides  supplementary  articles  never 
before  printed,  and  existing  in  manuscripts 
only.  The  old  aruch  never  worked  out  the 
third  part  of  the  Talmudic  writings ;  the  gigan¬ 
tic  work  of  the  remaining  two-thirds,  and  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  world  for  the  first  time  the  whole  in 
lexicon  form,  has  therefore  been  left  to  Dr. 

Kohut,  and  is  regarded  by  European  scholars 
as  one  of  the  most  important  works  in  this  line 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

RECENT  CRITICISMS  OF  THE  REVISED  VER¬ 
SION  OF  THE  OI.D  TESTAMENT. 

Within  a  few  weeks  two  strong  protests  have 
been  made,  the  one  in  England,  the  other  in 
the  United  States,  against  the  neglect  of  Text¬ 
ual  Criticism  by  the  Revisers,  both  agreeing 
with  the  views  expressed  by  Professors  Briggs 
and  Brown.  Prof.  Kirkpatrick  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge,  England,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  English  Church  Congress,  said : 

“  On  general  principles,  you  may  be  fully  assured 
that  the  Revisers  were  thoroughly  justified  in  occa¬ 
sionally  adopting  readings  from  ancient  versions 
in  preference  to  the  Massoretic  text,  and  that  the 
various  readings  from  versions  given  in  the  margin, 
are  the  expression  of  legitimate  doubt  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  the  true  original  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Hebrew  text.  I  am  very  much  surprised  to  see  that 
the  American  Company  would  prefer  to  exclude 
them  altogether.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  partic¬ 
ular  passages,  but  the  general  principle  is  undenia¬ 
bly  sound,  that  in  the  Old  Testament  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  versions  for  the  eorrection  of  the 
Massoretic  text.  But  the  further  question  must  be 

od.  Have  the  Revisers  done  all  that  might  have 
been  expected  for  the  correction  ot  the  text  ?  It  Is, 

I  believe,  a  matter  for  regret  that  they  have  not  (1) 
Introduced  into  the  text  many  of  the  readings  which 
they  have  only  placed  in  the  margin ;  (2)  placed  in 
the  margin  a  number  of  other  readings  which 
have  at  least  as  good  a  claim  to  admission;  (3) 
frankly  admitted  more  often  than  they  have  done 
that  the  Hebrew  text  is  corrupt,  and  that  we  have 
no  certain  means  of  restoring  it.  Though  It  is  true 
that,  as  the  Revisers  say  in  their  preface,  the  state 
of  our  knowledge  ‘is  not  at  present  such  as  to  jus¬ 
tify  any  attempt  at  an  entire  reconstruction  of  the 
text  on  the  authority  of  the  versions,’  more  correc¬ 
tions  might  well  have  been  introduced  into  the 
text,  and  more  readings  wliich  are  at  least  proba¬ 
ble  might  have  found  a  place  in  the  margin.  But 
why,  some  will  say,  unsettle  simple  minds  by  cast¬ 
ing  doubt  on  the  integrity  of  the  text  in  a  version 
intended  for  popular  use  ?  (1)  Honesty  reijuires  it. 

The  cause  of  truth  is  ill-served  by  concealing  facts 
or  affirming  uncertainties  to  bo  certainties,  wheth¬ 
er  of  reading  or  rendering.  It  is  only  fair  that 
English  readers  should  be  informed  if  there  is 
doubt  as  to  the  true  reading  of  a  passage,  as  well 
as  if  tiiere  is  doubt  as  to  its  correct  rendering,  and 
so  warned  not  to  use  it  in  argument  without  further 
imiuiry.  (2)  To  maintain  the  absolute  integrity  of 
the  Massoretic  text,  is  to  load  the  Old  Testament 
with  a  burden  heavier  tlian  it  can  bear.  There  are 
real  difficulties  enougli  in  it  without  the  addition  of 
those  adventitious  difficulties  which  arise  from  the 
corruption  of  the  text.” 

Prof.  Henry  P.  Smith  in  the  October  number 
of  the  Presbyterian  Review,  says : 

We  liave  the  Old  Testament  in  a  copy  that  is 
disfigured  by  a  multitude  of  more  or  loss  impor-  ' 

taut  eiTors.  We  have  at  liaud  the  moans  of  cor¬ 
recting  at  least  luilf  of  those  errors.  The  English 
Company  do  correct  a  number  of  them  in  the  mar¬ 
gin.  The  American  Company  would  only  admit  a 
dozen  or  .so  which  ttiey  were  forced  to  put  into  the 
text,  because  witii  their  best  efforts  they  could  not 
otherwise  make  sense  out  of  it.  The  position  of 
the  American  Committee  at  least  is  inexplicable. 

In  order  to  judge  fairly  concerning  ti  e  position 
of  tlie  English  Revisers,  we  need  to  loc  k  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  at  tlie  tiling  attempted.  The  title  of  the 
book  liefore  us  is  “The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  translated  out  of  the 
original  tongues :  Being  the  Version  set  forth  A. 

D.  1611,  compared  with  the  most  ancient  authori¬ 
ties  and  revised.”  It  is  evident  tliat  the  Holy 
Bible  means  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments,  as  they  lejt  the  hands  of  ^ir  authors.  The 
Revised  Version  alms  to  bilng*EtjU|fiQec^^rJjiiou^ 
conformity  with  those  autographs^  Tae  Rerisers  *'--2 
of  the  New  Testament  changed  the  Ei  g  ish  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  for  example,  wnerever  they 
supposed  the  Authorized  Version  did  not  adequate¬ 
ly  represent  wliat  Paul  wrote,  whether  the  fault 
were  in  text  or  translation.  8o  althougli,  as  they 
say,  the  formation  of  a  standard  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  was  no  part  of  their  work,  it  was 
yet  a  part  of  their  work  to  examine  Ihe  documen¬ 
tary  evidence  on  each  particular  passage,  and  ro- 
niove  the  errors  of  the  Textus  Rcceptus. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  do  less  than 
this  to  bo  true  to  the  title  ot  the  Book.  Now  the 
Old  Testament  Version  makes  exactly  the  same 
claim  as  the  New,  U  Is  suppoaeil  by  the  reader 
that  ho  has  in  hie  hand  the  English  equivalent  of 
the  Book  of  Eaokiel,  for  example,  as  Ezekiel  him- 
yelf  wrote  it,  as  nearly  as  modern  scholarship  can 
reproduce  it.  But  bylhe  confession  even  of  the 
English  Revisers,  this  is  not  the  fact.  The  proper 
title  of  their  Old  Testament  would  be  “The  Modi- 
fpval  Jewish  Edition  of  the  Old  Testament  truns- 
late<i  into  English,  with  uiarginal  corrections  for 
some  of  its  errors.”  But  if  such  a  title  had  been 
printed  to  the  book,  would  tlie  English-speaking 
world  believe  that  the  Revisers  had  done  what 
they  *et  out  to  do? 

A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  send  us  several 
tasteful  trifles  of  the  memento  order,  dry- 
printed  on  thick  leaves,  secured  by  ribbon 
neatly  bowed— it  may  be  jiurple  or  white,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tenor  of  the  verses  within.  The 
titles  are  “  My  Ships  ’* ;  “  How,  When,  Where, 

Why  ” ;  “  The  Master  is  so  Fair  ” ;  and  costing 
fifty  cents,  just  twice  the  price  of  the  forego¬ 
ing,  we  have  “A  Lesson  of  Faith,”  arranged 
from  Mrs.  Gatty’s  Parables  from  Nature,  by 
Eleanor  T.  Smith.  The  dozen  pages  of  skele¬ 
ton  text  are  inter8i)ersed  with  dainty  illustra¬ 
tions  of  worm,  butterfly,  flower,  and  bird,  and 
thus  a  very  good  lesson  is  attractively  convey¬ 
ed  to  the  child-mind. 

The  Writer’s  Publishing  Company  (21  Uni¬ 
versity  Place)  sends  us  a  really  striking  ensem¬ 
ble  entitled  “  The  School-Master  of  the  R?pi^- 
lic.”  As  a  worthy  centerpiece  we  have  “  Web¬ 
ster’s  Unabridged,” opened  at  the  middle,  thus 
balancing  its  moulded  edges,  and  laid  central¬ 
ly  u|)on  the  ojHjned  volume,  is  a  specimen  page 
of  the  original  manuscript  of  the  volume,  and 
thereujion  appears  the  carefully  engraved  like¬ 
ness  of  Noah  Webster,  his  chirography  form¬ 
ing  a  border,  not  to  say  a  halo,  about  his  fa¬ 
miliar  face.  Accessory  to  these  striking  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  picture,  is  disposed  at  either  side 
and  in  the  foreground  that  famous  little  vol¬ 
ume,  whose  leaves  have  fallen,  counting  from 
the  beginning  and  year  by  year  ever  since, 

“thick  as  the  leaves  in  Valambrosa,”  “The 
Elementary  Spelling-Book,”  and  balancing 
this  and  the  ink-stand  and  goose  quills  with 
which  the  auihor  wrought,  we  have  “  The  Com¬ 
pendious  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,” 
published  in  Hartford  In  1896,  and  which  was 
the  germ  of  the  great  work  which  has  so  justly 
made  Noah  Webster’s  name  familiar  and  re¬ 
spected  in  all  the  world.  This  jilcture  is  cer-  • 
talnly  very  appropriate  for  school-room  adorn¬ 
ment. 

The  November  magazines  are  not  averse  to 
grave  discussions.  Thus  Harper’s  has  a  pai>er 
by  Mr.  Edward  Howland  on  “The  Famills- 
tcrea:  Guise,  France,”  based  upon  M.  Godin’s 
recent  experiment  of  a.s30ciating  his  workmen 
with  himself  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  not 
only  wage-earners,  but  particiiiants  in  the  prof¬ 
its  of  the  industry  carried  on  by  him  at  Guise. 

The  article  is  a  natural  sequel  to  Dr.  Ely’s 
article  on  Pullman  City  in  the  February  num¬ 
ber.  And  Prof.  John  Fiske  writes  of  “The 
Idea  of  God  ”  in  the  last  Atlantic.  The  Cen¬ 
tury,  we  notice,  proposes  to  give  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  matters  relating  to  the  well  being  of 
workmen  during  the  coming  year. 
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THE  FADING  GLORIES  OF  ACTCMN. 

By  S.  W.  PoweU. 

As  in  general,  railroads,  wherever  practica 


upon  the  notice  of  all  who  go  in  or  out  of  the  ON  THE  FRONT  PORCH.  which  only  the  future  can  solve.  Dr.  Robert-  matured  wisdom  which  are  thoroughly  char-  opening  the  grave,  and  this  was  cut  down  to 

gates  ?  Are  the  people  here  principally  to  jt  jg  now  just  about  a  year  since  this  corre-  son,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  aeteristic  of  Dr.  Morris.  $14.  The  third  item  on  the  bill  was  for  $19  for 

learn  how  to  carry  on  their  work  for  the  rest  gpondent  has  sent  a  message  to  the  dear  home-  connected  with  the  College  from  its  beginning.  He  began  by  referring  to  the  story  to  which  watchmen  over  the  body.  The  Court  said  that 

of  the  year  to  better  advantage,  or  to  be  ex-  folks  in  the  “goodly  house  of  The  Evange-  was  present  at  Synod, and  spoke  in  most  hope-  we  had  listened,  as  painfully  illustrative  of  although  placing  a  guard  over  the  dead  might 

cited  by  bicycle  contests  and  horse-trots?  list.”  It  has  been  a  busy  year,  full  of  pastoral  ful  terms  of  the  future  of  the  institution.  Rev.  “  the  serious  entanglements  in  which  Europe-  be  considered  a  religious  ceremony,  there  was 

What  kind  of  men  are  chosen  for  officers  and  work  and  care  and  joy.  If  the  good  Yankee  J- G- Rcaser,  D.D.,  our  recently  installed  Pro-  an  Protestantism  became  involved  from  the  a  distinct  understanding  with  the  Coroner  that 

judges?  Are  the  latter  reall3’’ experts  ?  With  brother  from  New  England  who  crossed  the  fcssor,  was  also  present,  and  reported  that  a  period  of  the  German  Reformation  onward  only  $1  per  day  for  each  guard  was  to  be  charg- 

hle,  follo^  valleys  one  travelling  upon  them  questions  as  these  in  my  mind,  I  passed  Mississippi  river  some  six  j'ears  ago,  and  for  most  kindly  reception  had  been  extended  to  through  its  mistaken  affiliations  with  civil  ed,  and  for  this  reason  the  item  was  cut  down 

ml^es  many  an  outlook  afforded  by  wagon  ®  in  this  very  creditable  exhibition,  the  first  time  in  his  life  felt  himself  to  be  real-  him  by  his  associates.  Everything  now  prom-  povrer.”  Over  against  the  resulting  weak-  to  $12.  Judgment  was  then  rendered  for  $101 

roads.  But  when  Autumn  colors  are  at  their  *^®****>'  encouraged.  One  can-  I  iy'‘‘  out  of  doors,”  were  now  to  come  thus  far  ises  well  for  the  success  of  this  new  departure,  nesses  and  mischiefs  he  set  the  vigor  and  cour-  and  costs  in  favor  of  the  synagogue. 


height  there  is  a  partial  compensation  in  an  me  mquessiou  mai  me  laiiumeui 

effect  which  I  have  vaguely  perceived  but  Southern  Berkshire  is  becoming  broader,  more  and  the  wonderful  filling  in  of  population,  that  how  they  do.  It  came  about  in  this  way:  we  a  strong,  high,  inspiring  type  of  evangelical 

have  never  defined  to  myself  before  this  year  intelligent,  more  remunerative,  and  more  like-  he  would  realize  that  he  must  go  still  further,  H^ed  upon  our  next  place  of  meeting,  and  belief.  The  dispersion  far  and  wide  of  the 

By  a  little  sustained  effort  one  can  fancy  the  ly  to  help  maintain  the  supply  of  good  citizens.  West  to  find  our  country’s  o»/f-door,s.  In  fact  were  about  ready  to  adjourn,  when  Rev.  Dr.  Huguenots,  furnished  an  instance  of  those 


not  avoid  the  impression  that  the  farm  life  of  west,  he  would  probably  note  so  many  changes  and  next  year  we  are  going  in  a  body  to  see  age  which  French  Protestantism  derived  from 
Southern  Berkshire  is  becoming  broader,  more  and  the  wonderful  filling  in  of  population,  that  how  they  do.  It  came  about  in  this  way:  we  a  strong,  high,  inspiring  type  of  evangelical 


Among  the  peripatetic  purveyors  of  enter-  we  have  been  making  such  progress,  that  the  Marquess,  pastor  of  the  Southern  Presbyteri- 
tainment  who  go  from  one  fair  to  another  dur-  Front  Porch  has  been  seriously  thinkin"  of  an  church  at  Fulton  (the  Northern  Synod  has 


GLASGOW— THE  EVANGELICAL  ALLIAX  E. 
By  Oideon  Draper,  D.D. 

Dear  EravgeliM:  In  accordance  with  i>roin- 


train  a  swiftlv-dartine  craft  threadine  the  Among  the  peripatetic  purveyors  of  enter-  we  have  been  making  such  progress,  that  the  Marquess,  pastor  of  the  Southern  Presbyteri-  mysterious  methods  which  God  sometimes  in  accordance  with  prom^ 

trouch  between  enormous  waves  These  waves  tal°ment  who  go  from  one  fair  to  another  dur-  Front  Porch  has  been  seriously  thinking  of  an  church  at  Fulton  (the  Northern  Synod  has  employs  in  the  training  and  expansion  of  His  '^e,  I  herewith  send  greeting  from  the  Old 
are  the  hills  and  mountains  often  ablaze  from  beautiful  Autumn  days,  was  a  man  claiming  the  right  to  be  taken  in  out  of  doors,  no  church  there),  came  in,  and  in  a  most  kind-  Church.  The  still  broader  lesson  is  learned  in  Morld,  which  I  trust  may  be  of  interest  to 

base  to  summit  with  the  bright  vellows  and  who  is  a  small  orchestra  all  by  himself.  Fast-  to  form  one  of  the  rooms  of  Uncle  Sam’s  great  ly  and  fraternal  way  invited  the  Synod  to  meet  this  connection  “  that  the  plans  of  God  are  .  .  .  , 

-  .  _  -  .  .  .  eneH  in  frnnf  in  renr>h  nf  hia  tins  was  a  set  of  mu™  i i — „.i  in  his  church,  and  he  the  criie.st.s  of  hi.s  neonle  wiser  far  than  ours !  tliat  the  vietories  of  <4o(i  The  tliirty-niiith  annual  meeting  of  the  Evan- 


of  the  white  and  vellow  birch  and  the  ^  house.  The  frontier  has  gone  far  beyond  us  ^is  church,  and  be  the  guests  of  his  people  wiser  far  than  ours;  that  the  victories  of  God 

izel  and  siiirar  manle-  the  crimsons  pil>es,  on  which  he  played  various  here,  and  “  the  East  ”  (some  of  it  at  lea.st)  will  next  year.  Of  course  we  accepted  the  invita-  are  better  than  the  victories  of  man  ;  and  that 


oranges  of  the  white  and  yellow  birch,  and  the 
witch-hazel  and  sugar  maple;  the  crimsons 
and  scarlets  of  the  oaks,  sumacs,  and  soft  ma- 


ix)pular  airs,  many  of  them  from  the  Moody  soon  be  west  of  the  Mississippi. 


in  his  church,  and  be  the  guests  of  his  people  wiser  far  than  ours;  that  the  victories  of  God  The  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting of  the  Evan- 
next  year.  Of  course  we  accepted  the  invita-  are  better  than  the  victories  of  man;  and  that  Alliance,  has  just  taken  place  in  the 

tion  with  alaerity.  Isn’t  this  a  new  thing  un-  it  is  often  right  in  us,  as  believers  in  Him,  to  commercial  city  of  Glasgow.  A  most  cordial 


Dies-  the  Dink  ^sTts  of  th^hirash  ^nd  Sankey  collections.  Belted  in  front  was  On  mv  wav  to  Synod  last  week,  I  stopi)ed  a  tier  the  sun  ?  Tell  it  not  to  the  Fathers  in  Is-  commemorate  with  joy  what  to  human  eyes  welcome  was  given  by  its  people,  and  a  pro- 

darker  of  o^  Ld  chettZ  the  mir-  »  barrel-shaped  instrument  with  a  crank  turn-  few  hours  at* Kansas  City,  of  whose  growth  the  rael  (the  General  Assembly,  I  mean),  who  in-  seem  events  fraught  only  with  disaster.”  The  bise  hospitality  extended.  Elaborate  prepara- 

’  *  _ A .  _  _  _  «  _  ..  11  •  '..I  1  ciaf-  fLnf  r*!i  n  Imvo  frtifnmn  1  r,ni,r  />r>r>/aiwiin,r  ♦  V, T? _ .1,  tloiis  had  beco  miidc  hv  tlic  offlccrs  of  the  A1- 


the  bottom  of  a  wave-trough  is  the  place  to 
study  liquid  color  effects.  I  have  lain  for 
hours  on  spars  lashed  in  the  mizzen  chains  of 
a  deeply-rolling  ship  after  a  gale,  when  the 
ocean  was  a  mass  of  long,  heavy  waves.  When 
we  rolled  down,  down  into  one  of  these  chasms, 
and  the  wave  opposite  appeared  a  huge,  top- 


loose  change  thrown  into  a  tambourine  carried  villages  and  towns  of  this  trans-Mississippi  re- 


It  was  not  once  mentioned,  either  with  of  our  prayerful  sympathy  with  these  spiritual 


ceedings  were  opcne<l  by  a  in  the 

Queen’s  Rooms,  where  over  a  cup  of  tea  kindly 
greetings  were  exchanged  and  new  friendships 
formed.  The  large  hall  was  crowded  at  the 
first  public  meeting,  necessitating  an  overflow 
gathering  in  a  neighboring  church.  A  strik- 


pling  hill,  ultra-marine  at  the  bottom’ and  around  by  his  wife,  was  as  good  a  show  as  any-  gion 


hope  or  fear.  We  are  only  doing  what  now  descendants  of  the  Huguenots,  who  in  the  “ig  and  pleasing  feature  was  an  official  wel- 


thing  there. 

Down  the  Deerfield  Valley. 

Running  down  the  valley  of  the  Deerfield 


Cl^r  Wh  h.  at  VhZ  fnn  with  ^r-  ‘bing  there.  But  this  is  not  what  I  wanted  to  write  of,  so  seems  best  to  us  to  have  done.  Pastor  Mar-  words  of  the  Assembly,  “are  engaged  in  the  by  the  City  Corporation.  In  the  absence 

feet  eradation  all  the  wav  between  there  was  Deerfield  Valley.  much  as  of  our  meeting  of  Synod,  and  some  Qaess  trusts  us  enough  to  make  us  his  guests,  great  work  of  evangelizing  the  France  of  our  Lord  Provost  through  indisposition,  the 

-aside  from^  the eThll^atinrnf  the  «W^^  Running  down  the  Valley  of  the  Deerfield  things  pertaining  thereto.  We  met  at  Sedalia,  and  we  trust  him  and  his  people  enough  to  let  day.”  It  is  a  grand  fact  that  French  Protest-  Senior  Bailie  made  the  address.  “No  words 

motion-an  unshakable  ^  from  the  point  just  beyond  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  ^  g^odlv  town  of  some  eighteen  or  twenty  them  be  our  hosts,  and  we  all  trust  God  enough  antism  was  not  totally  destroyed  by  the  deso-  eould  convey  the  interest  the  Corporation  took 

that  one  chldXrh  h  iho  through  central  Ver-  thousan'd  people  near  the  centre  of  the  State-  let  His  providence  keep  the  future.  lating  persecutions  of  1685  and  the  years  sue-  their  work,  and  the  heartiness  with  which 

surfaces  rnes,e  oriiuaur  furnishes  a  roadway  go  near  that  their  people  are  all  unanimously  I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  a  word  as  oeeding;  that  during  the  vicissitudes  of  the  they  desired  as  a  city  to  welcome  them.”  Hear 

fkimetbintr  like  tbi«  nne  wta  from  the  ears  Fitchburg  ^ilroad  to  the  Connecticut,  opinion  and  talk  that  the  Capitol  of  the  to  the  pleasure  it  gave  us  all  to  welcome  Dr.  next  century,  though  Romanism  remained  the  Majors  and  Aldermen  of  transatlantic 

excent  that  one  is  not  aonrinrr  un  and  nliinffl  there  Were  manj  little  vallej’s  Coming  out  tim-  state  ought  to  be  removed  to  them  from  Jef-  H.  A.  Nelson  back  to  the  State.  He  is  already  enthroned  national  faith,  the  purer  faith  of  cities,  and  piofit  by  the  example, 
ine  down  as  uDon  the  laborimr  shin  One  sees  "'to  that  of  the  Deerfield,  giving  us  as  we  ferson  Citj'.  But  this  is  something  like  the  in  charge  of  the  church  and  seminary  at  Inde-  Calvin  still  found  disciples  and  supporters;  Di.  Lang,  successor  to  Dr.  Norman  McLeod 


ing  down  as  upon  the  laboring  ship.  One  sees  ranad  nast  thair  nnanincr,  ravisbinp  oriimnsas  someiniiig  llKe  tn( 

bright  hues  through  and  bevond  others  equal-  ^  ^  raMshing  glimpses  taking  the  national  Capitol  from  Wash- 

Iv  bright  which  afe  nearer^^^^^  Sdeh  ®  -  winding  gorges,  .luiveriug  and  glow-  St.  Louis. 

ly  bright  which  are  nearer  the  eye,  and  which  jjjg  ^yjth  color,  that  one  ached  to  explore.  , 

by  the  rapid  motion  are  made  to  appear  as  if  ^hese  openings  were  often  marked  bv  great  ^J^is  was  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  Synod  ol 

flowing  over  those  farther  away.  If  they  are  whose ‘searlet  Missouri  which  I  have  attended,  and  each  has 

near  enough  for  the  colors  to  be  distinct  and  tops  made  them  look  like  wading  flamingoes,  been  better  than  its  predecessor.  This  is  noi 

vivid,  and  if  the  nearer  masses  are  sufficiently  hemlock  underlined  of  personal  opinion,  but  is  con 


talk  of  taking  the  national  Capitol  from  Wash-  pendence.  It  does  some  of  us  who  call  our-  *nid  that  during  this  century,  and  especially  1*®®**^»  Presented  the  greetings  of  the  chur- 
ington  to  St.  Louis.  selves  his  boys,  good  to  know  that  he  is  near,  during  the  present  generation,  Protestantism  ^"es.  The  Marquis  of  Ailsa  spoke  cordial 

This  was  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  booking  on,  and  approves  in  some  of  these  in  France  has  both  survived  and  revived,  and  Scotlaml.  “He  heartily  welcomed 

Missouri  which  I  have  attended  and  each  1ms  things  which  need  the  wisdom  of  years  as  well  is  obviously  making  its  way  into  social  posi-  Alliance  to  Glasgow,  which  was  already 
beerbeH^^^^^  "Z  -  the  hot  blood  of  youth.  tion  and  influence.  Huguenotism  still  lives,  ‘J-, -"J-  o  civilization  and  progress  and 

-  not  indeed  as  a  political  party,  nor  as  a  tradi-  ..1=.. 


DorGi.As  P.  Putnam. 


the  centre  of  civilization  and  progress,  and 
would,  he  trusted,  also  become  the  centre  of 


open  in  texture  to  let  those  behind  be  clearly  ..  intense  vellow  of  white  birch  was  re- 

Been  through  their  interstices,  it  is  not  hard  to  in  a  pool  far  bLw.  and  as  one  looked  Preparation  is  made  beforehand  than  for- 

oultivate  the  illusion  that  you  are  looking,  not  gUmpse  was  as  if  a  great  shoal  interest  are  thrown 

through  openings  in  the  nearer  masses  at  those  ggooting  through  a  dark  green  proceedings  themselves.  No  one  out 

farther  off,  but  actually  through  their  sub-  this  way  now  thinks  of  calling  Synod  a  fifth 

stances,  as  one  can  look  through  different  Up  the  Connectient  to  Brattleboro.  wheel  to  the  e<*clesiastical  coach.  Each  year 


ceded  by  all,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  great- 


Sprlnifflehl,  Mo.,  Oct.  -26,  18t«5. 


tional  faith  handed  down  mechanically  from  ^rue  spiritual  life.  ’  Lord  Palworth,  one  of 
father  to  child,  but  rather  as  a  real  and  effec-  Scotland’s  most  noble  Christian  workers,  as 


A  FRIDAY  EVENING  .VT  LANE  SEMINARY.  .uicc-mc  uivine  ouigrowcn  or 

T.  .  ..  „  .1  T  ^  the  old  faith  of  Coligni  and  his  associates  in 

It  1,  the  cistom  of  the  Lane  Sem.nary  Foe-  ,„„„yraon..  Of  the  rtaht  of  the  exUtins  Fro- 
ulty  in  intn  to  present  to  the  stndenta  on  testnntism  of  France  to  ossnnie  this  holy  sne- 


tive  spiritual  force-the  divine  outgrowth  of  responded  in  the  interest  of  the  So 

the  old  faith  of  Coligni  and  his  associates  in  ^'•^tj'.  Since  its  foundation  in  1846  it  har 
martyrdom.  Of  the  right  of  the  existing  Pro-  instrumental  in  banding  together  almos 


martyrdom.  Of  the  right  of  the  existing  Pro-  instrumental  in  banding  together  almost 

testantism  of  France  to  assume  this  holy  sue-  Christendom.”  Your  correspond- 

cession,  and  of  its  just  claim  as  such  upon  the  called  upon  to  represent  the  brother- 


confidence  of  evangelical  Pro- 
•  where,  there  can  be  little  se- 


land  across  the  water,  and  Drs.  Mutheson  and 
Rigg  of  London  delivered  the  closing  address- 


Btances,  as  one  can  look  through  different  Dp  the  Connecticut  to  Brattleboro.  wheel  to  the  ecclesiastical  coach.  Each  year  Friday  evenings,  valuable  suggestions  and  ent  was  called  upon  to  r 

Btrataofcolored  liquid  at  others  beyond  them;  Running  up  the  Connecticut  from  Millers  is  toning  and  helpful  to  Church  work  thoughts,  for  which  the  lecture-room  may  af-  rocofrnVti\n\,  i  n  ^  land  across  the  water,  ai 

and  it  is  not  difficult  to  transfer  this  impres-  Falls  to  Brattleboro,  it  was  pleasant  to  have  throughout  the  State,  mainly  because  of  the  ford  no  oiiportunitv.  On  a  recent  Friday  even-  ,  r  coniicience  or  evungeiicai  i  ro-  London  delivere 

Blon  of  liquiduess  and  transparency  from  the  the  great  drying  sheds  of  the  nearly  abandon-  I'opularaddresses  on  Missions  and  other  forms  ing.  0«#t.  2:)rd,  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  •  ,*'®  es 

near  masses,  to  the  more  distant  surfaces  of  ed  tobacco  culture  pointed  out.  From  Brat-  of  religious  work.  Our  State  is  yet  largely  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  miTohrUtil’!  second  day  oiienei 

the  hills,  glowing  with  so  many  bright  tints,  tleboro,  a  stage  ride  of  twenty  miles  west  to  mission  ground.  Out  of  over  220  churches  not  thus  observed.  Many  friends  of  the  Seminary  ful  communion  service. 

The  swift  motion  of  the  train  helps  this  illu-  Wilmington,  involved  five  hours  stiff  work  for  more  than  two  dozen  are  by  themselves  self-  were  present,  and  among  them  the  Rev  Dr  ‘  reiuse  lo  neea.  venerated  Dr  Andrew 


The  swift  motion  of  the  train  helps  this  illu- 


were  present,  and  among  them  the  Rev.  Dr. 


The  second  day  opened  with  a  most  delight¬ 
ful  communion  service,  jiresided  over  by  the 
venerated  Dr.  Andrew  Bonar.  He  is  well 


Biding  north  on  the  Harlem  Railroad  on  the  clarkness  only  broken  by  the  glimmer  of  a  Ian-  active  work  of  preaching,  nearly  seventy  are  of  so  much  Interest  and  profit  to  all,  as  to  sug- 
day  our  outing  began,  as  the  light  fell  mainly  tern  fastened  over  the  front  of  the  dashboard,  under  commission  of  the  Home  Board.  Yet  ggst  a  brief  account  of  it. 

Xrom  the  east  upon  the  liquid  clumps  of  foil-  what  would  have  become  of  us  had  a  horse  "'e  are  making  progress.  Gur  contributions  Iq  oneninsr  the  meetimr  Dr  Eells  broin'lit 


atten  ion  ;  and  in  the  discussions  the  condition  remarkable  fami- 

and  claims  of  French  Protestantism  were  made  , 

especially  prominent.  I  listened  with  thedeep-  Horatius  Bonar  of  Edinburgh,  the  sweet  sing¬ 
es  interest  to  the  addresses  of  the  French  performs  the  full  work  of  a 

delegates  as  they  told  the  story,  bo  h  of  the  while  a  still  older  brother,  eighty- 

restrictions  and  embarrassments  under  which  discharges  the  duties  of  pas- 


Xrom  the  east  upon  the  liquid  clumps  of  foli-  What  would  have  become  of  us  had  a  horse  "'e  are  making  progress.  Gur  contributions  Iq  opening  the  meeting.  Dr.  Eells  brought  I  listened  with  the  deep- 

age  that  grew  close  to  the  road,  and  on  the  stumbled  as  we  dashed  around  the  sharp  to  the  Home  Board  are  double  what  they  were  to  our  attention  the  action  of  the  General  As-  interest  to  the  addresses  of  the  French 


smaller  hills  lying  west  of  the  track,  the  much  I  eurves,  we  were  very  thankful  not  to  learn  by  in  1881, 


grander  masses  of  the  Taconic  range  to  the  experietidf. 


sembly,  which  recommended  a  general  coin- 


Next  to  the  subject  of  Home  Missions,  or  memoration  of  this  important  event. 


eastward,  would  have  been,  but  for  this  fancy,  Wilmington  is  on  the  Deerfield  about  fifteen  rather  as  a  part  of  it,  our  Synod  was  interested  the  choir  had  led  us  in  singing  the  Ein  Feste  were  laboring,  and  also  of  the  large  encoiir-  Greenock  to  a  people  where  he  has 


simply  a  stately  procession  of  richly-colored  njiigg  north  of  the  State  line.  A  more  direct  i»  the  work  of  the 

clouds  floating  southward  along  the  Eastern  route  from  Hoosac  Tunnel  would  have  been  by  Board  of  Aid  for  Schools  and  Colleges. 

horizon.  But  the  illusion  which  the  direction  the  recently  completed  Narrow  Giiage,  which  jy,.  Ganse  the  Secretarv  of  this  Boa 


Burg,  Dr.  Eells  read  Luther’s  favorite  Psalm, 
the  forty-sixth. 


agement  they  had  in  theendeavor  to  proclaim  a  jg^^red  liftv  vears.  Dr.  Andrew  Bonar  is  sweet- 
purer  Gospel  among  the  Irench  people.  I  Hp  thrcp  on 


uv/iipuu.  iJUL  luc  iiiuoiuu  iiic  106  recentij' compieteu  ^Narrow  ctuage,  wiiicn  jy^.  Ganse,  the  Secretarv  of  this  Board  was  me  auuresses  oi  ine  evening  were  made  ny 

of  the  light,  the  nearness  of  the  foliage,  and  ^  Holj’oke  paper  manufacturer  has  pushed  up  us,  and’gave  us  a  mok  admirable  address  LeWitt  and  Morris.  According  to  a  nat- 
the  motion  of  the  train  produced  toward  the  this  narrow,  romantic  valley  to  his  puli>  and  in  hig  happiest  vein.  He  is  "leatly  encouraged  nral  division  of  the  subject,  the  former  traced 
left  hand,  transferred  by  a  subjective  process  sawmill  at  Reedsboro,  from  which  there  is  a  encouraging.  I  do  not  believe  thatj’ou,  the  historical  sequence  which  led  up  to  the  Re- 
to  those  heights  which  closed  the  eastward  daily  stage  eleven  miles  to  Wilmington.  An-  pood  brethren,  “away  down  East,”  begin  to  vocation,  while  the  latter  dwelt  upon  its  his- 
view,  made  them,  too,  seem  liquid  and  trans-  other  route  would  be  via  Bennington,  from  realize  the  importance  of  this  new  Board  of  toric  results  and  lessons.  It  fell  to  Dr.  DeWitt, 


..  lur  -L  iL-.uu.  I-L-OIMO.  1  gpinted  uofi  saliitly.  He  has  three  services  on 

The  addresses  of  the  evening  were  made  by  ®  ®ome  opportunity  o  o  iserA  ing  sabbath,  and  is  abundant  in  labors,  at  home 

..  A.... . . . f"  I  ^  f'vangelical  movement,  called  through  the  week.  “  They  shall 

the  McAll  Mission  now  occupying  thirty  points  bear  fruit  in  old  age.”  An  hour  in  the  study 
of  influence  in  Pans  alone,  and  sustaining  ^le  latter  is  one  long  to  be  remembered, 
about  sixty  missions  in  other  portions  of  Surrounded  by  a  well  stocked  library,  around 
I  ranee.  These  glimpses  of  the  field,  in  ad-  Ure,  the  prominent  mottoes  above 


....  »  1  ■  *  .1  f  ,  ,  the  McAll  Mission,  now  occupying  thirty  points  k„..,.  ,v..iF  r.1-1  a 

.  division  of  the  subiect,  the  former  traced  «  •  «  •  t,  ■  11  .  •  •  beai  fruit  in  old  age.  A 

,  .  .  .  ,  ■  1-  I  1  1  *  T>  influence  in  Pans  alone,  and  sustaining  i.otr...  la 

historical  sequence  which  led  up  to  the  Re-  ,  .  •  .  •  •  A  ..  „  t>r  tiie  latter  is  one  lonj. 


the  glowing  surfaces  that  soared  along  the  up,  perhaps  with  an  eye  to  the  Hummer  board-  education,  can  Come  East  to  the  old  and  sixteen  eighty-five.  A  bar 
western  horiiwn^as  A'ery  perfect.  ers  who  have  begun  to  find  this  region,  which  established  institutions,  where  a  better  educa-  ifCtory  outline  must  suffice. 

— ILonfi  fOUiU  IWagine  a  mountain  of  emerald  jg  go  rich  in  dairy,  maple  and  orchard  pro-  tion  can  be  obtained  than  can  possibly  be  jiro-  frHe  began  by  referring  the  uiiheaval  of  French 
intermingled  with  masses  of  other  precious  ducts,  and  in  grand  scenery.  The  one  draw-  vided  for  in  the  West.  What  is  the  need  of  U*^iety  during  the  Reformation  to  three  resi- 


e  and  unsatis- 


KIVL-..  eu.iui.-  Yiew.  Scotland’s  worthies  are  not  all  dead, 

cive  proof  of  its  spiritua  inefficiency,  evangeli-  communion  under  such  leadership  was.  as 
cal  Protestantism  may  be  expected  ere  long  to  expected,  a  feast  of  charity, 

bring  aid  into  the  granary  of  God,  and  abund-  Alliance  had  happ  y  recogni- 

ance  of  sheaves  to  the  glory  of  our  blessed  tion,  “  Unum  corpus  suimis  in  Christo  ”  We 


stones  of  the  indescribable  tints  of  our  Autumn  back  is  the  malaria,  which  seems  to  have  a  this  new  Board  when  Princeton  and  Hamilton  ttent  elements.  The  oldest  was  Gallicanism,  j  ,  siieaiis  ine  ki  01  oui  ousseu  tion,  “  Unum  corpus  suimis  in  Christo  We 
foliage,  capiied  with  iieaks  of  brown  and  grajt,  connection  with  the  nearly  universal  practicAJ  Wabash  and  Yale  and  Dartmouth  and  national  rather  than  Papal  spirit  which  '*^v,ien  Dr  Morris  had  finished  his  address  in  Christ.” 

and  this  mass  not  really- translucent  for  ack  of  throwing  sawdust  into  the  streams,  and  to  winiams  are  already  established,  and  their  underlay  the  policies  of  successive  kings.  The  choir  samr  the“TeDeum  ”  and  the  audi-  A  marked  feature  of  the  .session  also  was  a 
of  a  strong  enough  light  behind  it,  but  believ-  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  denudation  of  the  doors  open  to  all?  To  this  it  maybe  replied  second  element  was  Waldensianism.  Living  ^  •  1'  ’  >1  '  fraternal  “breakfast”  at  a  prominent  hotel, 

ed  to  need  only  that  to  make  it  palpitate  to  hillsides  and  drying  up  of  springs,  to  which  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  tiiousands  of  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Alps  and  in  Prov-  khui‘  f  -i  svmnosi  ic  to  which  hundred  broke  bread  together,  and  the 

the  core  with  many-hued  fire,  he  would  cateh  Mr.  Cutting,  Secretary  of  the  A'erinont  State  boys  west  of  the  Mississippi,  who  will  attend  ence,  a  people  looking  beyond  priest  and  Pope  Lane  treats  its  students  Fortunate  is  he  who  l'ha.ses  of  religious  work  in  different 

a  glimpse  of  what  I  dreamed  that  I  saw  as  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  testified  so  feelingly  at  the  colleges  and  academies  aided  by  this  new  and  penance  ami  sacrament  to  Jesus  Christ  lamis  were  given  in  impromptu  speeches.  New 

train  shot  south.  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Forestry  Board,  would  or  could  afford  to  go  East  for  an  for  the  remis-sion  of  their  sins,  the  Walden.ses  pj.  DeWitt  '  Epson  C  Dayton  York  was  not  forgotten.  Theinostkindlyfeel- 

A  Pretty  Background  for  a  Bridal  Party.  Congress  in  Boston.  education.  This  objection  is  just  about  as  constituted  an  element  not  only  ready  for  the  ‘  ..  ing  was  manifested  among  the  repre.sentatives 

At  our  boarding-place  in  a  retired  nook  in  Deer  and  Panthers.  reasonable  as  it  would  be  to  object  to  Home  Reformation,  but  reformed.  The  third  element  of  the  many  branches  of  the  one  Church. 

Southern  Berkshire,  a  son  of  our  host  was  to  The  “  Haysfiick,”a  peak  of  the  Green  Moun-  Missions,  on  the  score  that  Dr.s.  Hall  and  Cros-  "as  humanism.  The  impulse  of  the  literary  THE  SABBATH  QUESTION.  Among  the  principal  speakers  during  the  sit- 


train  shot  south. 

A  Pretty  Background  for  a  Bridal  Party. 

At  our  boarding-place  in  a  retired  nook  in 
Southern  Berkshire,  a  son  of  our  host  was  to 
be  married  to  a  buxom  lass  who  had  been  help- 


Congress  in  Boston. 

Deer  and  Panthers. 

The  “  Haystack, ”a  peak  of  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains,  lies  within  easy  reach  of  Wilmington, 


Lord. 

When  Dr.  Morris  had  finished  his  address, 


was  humanism.  The  impulse  of  the  literary 


THE  SABBATH  QUESTION. 


Two  hundred  broke  bread  together,  and  the 
varied  phases  of  religious  work  in  different 
lands  were  given  in  impromptu  8i>eeehes.  New 
York  was  not  forgotten.  The  most  kindly  feel¬ 
ing  was  manifested  among  the  representatives 
of  the  many  branches  of  the  one  Church. 

Among  the  principal  speakers  during  the  sit- 


be  married  to  a  buxom  lass  who  had  been  help-  lies  within  easy  reach  of  Wilmington,  by  and  Cuyler,  down  in  New  York,  are  offering  revival,  felt  at  an  earlier  date  by  other  Euro-  The  literature  of  this  subject  is  very  exten-  tings  were  Drs.  Dykes  and  Newman  Hall  from 

ing  take  care  of  city  people  at  a  neighboring  from  its  top,  3565  feet  above  sea  level,  better  facilities  to  our  countrymen  for  hearing  Pcan  State's,  at  last  found  its  way  into  France,  give,  and  is  constantly  augmenting.  Theolo-  London.  Principal  Cairns,  Hon.  Arthur  Kin- 

house.  The  minister  who  officiated  and  his  there  is  an  immense  view.  Kay  Pond,  about  Gic  Gospel  than  do  our  Home  Missionaries  on  took  possession  of  its  University,  of  its  gians  have  written  voluminously  iqion  it,  but  naird.  Dr.  Monro  Gibson,  Dr.  Stoughton,  Mr. 
wife  who  werelstaying  there,  made  a  raid  into  three  miles  above  the  village,  was  stocked  with  Gic  frontier.  King,  and  in  a  measure  of  its  people,  liberat-  unfortunately  there  is  a  link  wanting  between  S.  A.  Campbell,  M.P.,  Sir  Michael  Coiinal,  and 

the  woods  on  the  wedding-day,  and  came  trail-  hlack  bass  about  nine  years  ago,  and  there  are  Then  again,  the  objection  is  made  that  the  enlarging  the  mind,  and  bringing  into  them  and  this  present  secular,  headlong  gen-  many  others  of  note  both  in  Church  ami  State, 

ing  along  two  young  hemlocks,  with  a  lot  of  said  to  be  seven  and  eight  pound  fish  there  -\vest  wants  twenty  or  thirty  colleges  and  seven  exercise  the  right  of  private  Judgment.  Fall-  oration,  and  their  essays  abide  ui>on  the  u[)i»er  Tue  meetings  were  harmonious  and  enthusi- 

limbs  from  bright-colored  deciduous  trees  tied  °ow.  A  few  begin  to  get  out  into  the  stream,  universities  in  each  State.  The  West  wants  no  '"K  s®**  prepared,  the  doctrines  of  shelves  of  libraries,  awaiting  the  possible  curi-  astic  to  the  close.  At  the  final  session,  in  a 

atop,  and  a  basket  full  of  mosses,  creeiiers.  Sawdust  has  banished  the  trout.  Once  in  gupi,  thing,  and  this  new  Board  is  not  culti-  the  Reformation  so  speedily  took  root,  that  it  osity  and  leisure  of  those  who  shall  come  after  characteristic  Scotch  rain,  the  hall  was  over- 

golden-rod,  etc.  Two  small  rooms  oi>ened  off  awhile  deer  stray  as  far  south  as  this  from  the  vuting  any  such  absurd  idea.  What  we  want  has  been  claimed  that  as  early  as  1.569,  one-  us.  crowded;  another  hall  was  imt  in  requisition, 

one  end  of  the  parlor,  with  six  or  eight  feet  of  wild  region  up  north,  in  which  some  ten  years  ig  the  foundation  of  a  moderate  number  of  third  of  the  population  south  of  the  Loire  had  There  are  not  wanting,  however,  those  who  and  yet  the  people  could  not  find  place.  Who 

wall  between  the  doors.  The  two  hemlocks  since  a  number  were  turned  loose,  and  have  schools  and  colleges,  wisely  scattered  here  and  become  identified  with  the  Huguenot  party,  deal  more  directly  and  practically  with  the  will  notsaythatScotchfervorhasbeenunder- 

were  fastened  up  so  that  some  of  their  boughs  been  protected  since  by- stringent  legislation,  there  over  these  great  valleys  of  the  West,  of  The  adherence  of  a  large  section  of  the  nobili-  subject,  and  still  another  class  of  writers  in  rate<l  ? 

partly  concealed  the  two  doors.  Then  their  The  low  bounty  for  killing  the  panther  -only  about  the  grade  of  the  old-time  New  England  strength  for  a  time,  but  was  converted  whose  way  the  Sabbath  ipiestion  comes  as  an  It  has  been  said  that  un  Irishman  is  never  at 

tops  were  brought  together,  and  interwoven  so  J20-does  not  tempt  hunters  to  undertake  the  Academy.  To  what  these  may  grow  by  the  by  political  alliance  into  an  element  of  weak-  incident.  They  have  no  predilections  or  bias  peace  except  when  fighting,  an  Englishman 
as  to  form  an  arch,  and  over  this  background  serious  labor  and  peril.  One  that  weighed  180  gracious  development  of  God’s  providence  and  Feudalism  had  given  to  the  lords  a  pow-  on  the  subject,  at  least  so  far  as  is  ai>parent.  never  comfortable  except  when  grumbling, 

of  green  the  colored  foliage  was  tied,  forming  pounds  was  killed  a  year  or  two  ago,  I  was  told,  the  coining  generations,  we  will  leave  to  the  er  which  made  them  rival  to  the  Crown.  Feu-  The  sanitary  and  economical  a.si)eets  of  the  and  a  Scotchman  never  at  home  except  when 

a  large  wreath,  with  a  center-piece  of  daisies,  and  shown  at  Brattleboro.  How  many  deer,  future  to  determine.  Pardon  us  if  we,  in  our  dalism  was  doomed,  for  the  regal  authority  question  are  all  that  they  deign  to  consider,  abroad;  but  I  am  sure  many  found  Scotchmen 

At  the  proper  time  the  bride  and  groom  with  not  to  speak  of  domestic  animals,  would  it  jvmbition,  have  sometime.s  assumed  very  high-  was  destined  to  grow  into  absolutism  with  the  jn  this  last  group  must  be  included  the  just  at  home,  and  were  made  at  home  with  them, 

their  supporters  came  through  the  hemlock  take  to  maintain  such  a  monster  for  a  year  sounding  educational  naaies  for  very  small  increasing  national  consciousness.  The  alii-  published  sixteentli  annual  report  of  the  Bu-  during  the  meetingsof  the  Alliance.  Delegates 

boughs  from  these  small  rooms,  and  ranged  A  Town  of  Bakers.  affairs.  We  were  only  trying  to  [>rophesy  the  between  the  Huguenot  and  the  noble,  reau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  in  Ma.ssachusetts,  and  foreign  guests  were  most  kimlly  received 

themselves  in  front  of  the  trees.  A  prettier  and  One  curious  thing  about  this  little  mountain  future,  and  our  conceit  in  this  res|)eet  is  being  brought  down  the  hostility  of  the  Crown  upon  Mr.  C.  D.  Wright.  It  comsists  of  five  divis-  in  elegant  mansions  that  constitute  the  many 
cheaper  background  for  a  bridal  party  would  town  is  the  large  number— over  sixty — it  has  punctured  liy  our  own  common  sense  asserting  made  a  common  fate  iuevitalile.  ions ;  I,  a  report  .signed  by  idiiefs  and  commis-  Crescents  and  Terraces  of  this  prosjFeroustown. 

be  hard  to  find.  A  few  moments  after  the  cer-  sent  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  within  the  last  twen-  itself.  For  example,  we  have  at  Sedalia  a  From  15:)5  and  on,  the  bloody  and  irrejiressi-  sioners  of  several  bureaus  of  this  sort  concern-  In  other  days  and  in  other  ways  the  English 

emony  a  gun  was  heard  outside— the  signal  for  ty-five  years  to  engage  in  the  baking  business,  young  institution,  which  four  years  ago,  at  its  ble  contest  raged.  The  reign  of  Henry  II.  ing  the  model  city  of  Pullman,  near  Chicago ;  here  received  a  warm  welcome.  But  the  warm 

the  “horning,”  without  which  in  that  region  About  one-third  are  partners  or  proprietors,  birth,  was  named  a  University,  with  big  letters  brought  only  a  lull.  The  most  prominent  II,  an  investigation  of  Sunday  labor  in  the  welcome  to-day  is  for  all,  and  will  remain  a 

no  wedding  would  be  thougf^t  complete.  In  and  the  rest  drivers  on  bread  routes.  It  is  all  the  way  through.  I  thought  for  a  year  or  name  on  the  Huguenot  side  was  that  of  Bour-  State;  III,  a  consideration  in  elaborate  tables  ideasant  thought  in  memory, 

the  midst  of  the  unearthly  din,  the  bride  came  said  that  not  one  of  them  could  make  a  ioaf  of  two  that  its  big  name  would  surely  strangle  it,  bon;  while  on  the  other  was  Catharine  de  of  “  Comparative  Wages  and  Prices  ”  in  Mass-  Gla.sgow  is  a  much  metre  beautiful  city  than 

out  on  a  jKirch  among  a  numher  of  the  guests  bread.  Gne  whom  I  met  taking  his  outing  but  it  has  thrived  and  prospered,  and  theother  Medi<*i,  whose  eleterminetl  object  it  was  to  cen-  achusetts  and  Great  Britain,  from  186.3  to  1880 ;  a  itassiug  stranger  would  imagine.  There  is 

^laughing,  and  beating  a  tin-pan  with  all  her  with  his  family  at  his  old  home,  had  with  hard  day  (Dr.  Ganse  was  there,  but  whether  he  did  tralize  all  i)Ower  in  the  throne,  and  whose  ef-  IV,  a  historical  review  in  tables  of  wages  and  much  besides  commerce  and  ship-building, 

might.  This,  with  a  few  cigars  distributed  work  and  close  economy  barely  made  ends  it  or  not,  I  cannot  say)  its  parents,  the  trustees,  feclive  hatred  was  therefore  excited  against  prices  from  17.52  to  i860;  V,  “health  statistics  Its  parks  and  drives  and  private  houses  and 

among  them,  satisfied  the  musicians,  and  they  meet,  until  when  past  middle  life  he  went  to  agreed  to  change  its  name  to  a  more  modest  the  Huguenot  as  the  ally  of  the  nobility,  and  of  female  college  graduates.”  public  building.s,  are  exceedingly  attiactiye. 


departed. 


Cattle  Show*. 


Brooklyn.  He  now  owns  a  good  brown-stone  one,  and  so  they  are  to  call  it  a  “Collegiate  In-  the  Guises  who  coopi'rated  with  her  in  the  .\s  regards  Sunday  labor,  Mr.  Wright  sums  and  a  credit  to  its  poimlai  ion.  But  its  chief 


house,  and  rents  his  store  and  business  for  stitute.”  The  change  will  do  it  good.  It  wont  most  savage  iH>rse<*ution  by  reason  of  their  up  thus; 


glory  is  its  Christian  and  benevolent  work. 


The  drain  of  the  best  material  from  the  coun-  $2000  a  year  net,  to  a  younger  man. 


try  to  the  city,  will  never  be  checked  in  any 
appreciable  degree  by  exhortation.  The  only 


Maple  Sugar. 


have  so  mucli  of  a  burden  to  carry,  and  the  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Churcli  of  Rome.  Nearly  all  .systematic  work  which  is  iierformed  Churches  abound  on  every  side,  but  religious 

will  be  only  the  more  sur,.,  ise.l  to  see  The  Mnssacre  ot  Ht.  Bartholomew  enme  with  m 


The  maple  product  is  almost  all  marketed  as  it  grow.  Other  institutions  I  know  of  would  its  slaughter  of  sixty  thousand  men.  Peace  ixlg  ,iot  to  any  cousidcra- 


life  and  nature  of  the  farmer  and  his  family  brings  at  retail.  Sugar  nets  the  maker  from  suppose,  once  a  baby,  but  I  cannot  conceive  In  the  brief  but  golden  interval  which  follow-  p-issenger  could  be  curried  on  week  days  if  tivery  "b*®"  bas  neen  coniinueu  an  inese 

poor  and  sterile,  like  a  worn-out  field.  There  seven  to  ten  cents  a  ]Kiund.  Honey  bids  fair  how  that  was.  However,  his  name  wasn’t  so  big  ed,  the  Protestant  faith  multiidied  its  adher-  letter-sender  and  every  passenger  preferre<l  to  have  eleven  years  since  the  visit  of  Moody,  with  the 
should  be  leisure,  stimulus  for  the  mind,  cul-  to  liecome  a  leading  industry,  and  the  quality  then,  and  both  he  and  the  name  grew  together,  ents,  founded  its  theological  .schools,  made  its  b  so,  j"  ^  Bread  of  Life  brokem  al.so  to  famishing  ^^b^s 

ture  of  the  aesthetic  faculties,  opiKirlunity  for  Is  of  the  be.st.  .Ajiple  jellyat  tlvecentsa  pound  But  after  there  has  been  one  such,  somehow  I  contribution  to  theological  thought,  and  sent  industrial  system  but  only  the  will  of  ~bn  opportunity  of  sowing  Gosi>e  oced  la 


gow  is  preeminent  for  Christly  effort  among 
the  poor  and  destitute.  Never  did  I  pass  a 
more  memorable  Sabbath.  A  free  breakfast 
for  1200  of  the  needy  and  hungry  at  8  o’clock 
A.  M.,  which  has  been  continued  all  these 
eleven  years  since  the  visit  of  Moody,  with  the 


in  tins  necessities  of  Indu.stry  or  in  the  progress  of 
the  modern  indu.strial  system,  but  oidy  the  will  of 


-an  opportunity  of  sowing  Gosjiel  seed  that 


things  will  lie  enjoyed  by  farmers  wherever  a  maple 
sufficient  proportion  of  them  in  any  region  do  <lut 
that  is  large  enough  and  is  adapt<*d  for  farm-  Spring 
ing,  learn  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  real 
improvements  in  the  art  as  well  as  the  wienee  In  a 
of  agriculture.  Viewed  in  thi.s  light,  a  cAttle-  River, 


lo  <iuty  thus  in  the  .Autumn  as  well  as  th<‘ 


A  Winter  Rttreat  for  Eobin*.  of  the  West  are  doing  a  marvellous  good  in  carried  on  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  consummated 

In  a  hollow  opening  off  from  the  lieorlield  infancy,  and  some  may  come  to  be  giants  when  on  the  17th  of  October,  1685,  he  revoked 

Iver,  two  or  t hree  miles  al»ove  the 'runnel,  is  one  dav.  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

Id  to  be  a  WInlet  letreat  for  immen.Hc  niim-  Westminater  College.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  the  audience 


money!  No  agem'y  of  our  Church  is  of  more  loved  Roehelle.  Tlie  work  of  Louis  XIII.  and 
importune**.  The.se  young  educational  infants  of  Richelieu,  the  power  behind  the  throne,  was 


show-to  use  the  old  term-such  as  that  held  “  WInie,  r.  i.eat  for  Immen.se  num- 


MONEY  VALUE  '10  RELIGIOUS  SERVICES. 


1200  children  at  2  P.  M.,  with  Gospel  servi*^ 
and  additional  evangelistic  meetings,  made  a 
full  day,  and  gave  proof  of  the  warm  Christian 


River,  two  <ir  thr*-*-  mih*H  ai»ov<*  tin*  'runmd,  is 


hen  on  the  17th  of  October,  1685,  he  revoked  A  Judge  of  one  of  our  New  Jersey  Courts  has  heart  that  throbs  behind  the  .ship-building 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  just  decide*!  that  there  is  a  money  value  to  re-  an*l  money-making  of  commercial  Glasgow. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  the  audience  ligious  services  and  the  offering  of  prayers.  The  “United  Evangelistic  Association  that 


year  by  year  at  the  l»**nutifully  hwaled  groumls  -  . . -  . . .  .  -  ..  ..  -  —  ^  i  •  .v  .  1  1  .  ..  1  f,^fi  »  u^^f^  r. 

of  the  Housatonic  .Agricultural  So<ietyar  <»r«-al  g‘-n*  l‘'m'‘"  v' ••'*  i<>ld  m<!  of  it.  thinks  war,  at  Fulton,  Mo.  It  maintained  a  precari-  dred  ”— a  tune  attributed  to  Guilliaume  Franc,  (B’naiJeshuruu)  against  the  estate  of  an  Isra-  alike  to  him  that  planned  it,  and  to  the  scoten 


II  has  a  southi-i  n  exiM»sur**,  'I'his  institution  was  established  before  the  joined  in  singing  a  hymn  set  to  “Old  Hun-  The  case  was  that  of  a  Jewish  congregation  was  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Moody,  is  a  monument 


Barrington,  is  always  int.-re.-ting  to  the  stu  “.ey  live  bug.  ly  on  the  beriies  of  the  surna**.  OUS  existen**e  all  through  the  perilous  war  a  Huguenot. 


elite  named  Joseph  L'*vy,  who  some  time  since  grip  that  has  continued  it  with  ever-increasing 


dent  of  social  science.  Do  ttie  p-ams  tkd  by  A  wood  .  ..i).  ,  of  whom  I  Inqulre.l  afP-i  ward.s,  tim«*s,  and  nt*ver  clos(*d  its  doors.  It  has  been 

the  thousand  here  and  there  ami  all  ar*/uti.l  <  onflf  m-d  f he  Biaiem.u.i  li  Is  said  that  Iher.*  exclu.sively  under  the  .-are  of  the  Southern 

the  thirty-five-acre  encl<Fsure,  stiow  tliai.  Mm'V  ***  arioiher  Bi*>  h  a  Winter  i-amp  ri<*ai  Sh**r-  Symxl  until  the  present  year.  Last  year  the 

have  kind,  thoughtful  ow  n.*rs  Gf  <;.,ur-*«- th*-  burm-.  Vt  two  Synods  agreed  on  terms  of  cooperation 

animals  exhibiteil  for  pn'miums  apix*ar  w<-ll  rir-^.iort.  w  r  „twi -i  nc.omjmcv  ot  the  College.  Half  of 

cared-for,  but  how  are  the  common  t<Mms'* 


A  goi.d  Bfory  Ib  told  of  an  aged  clergyman 


What  sort  of  faces  does  one  .see  as  h<-  g*.*-s  I  ,„n„  |,,.„||y  d.  elalming  ag.iin.st  For- 


around  where  families  are  .seat***l  in  th**ir  wag¬ 
ons  eating  lunch?  How  well  patronized  are 
the  idiotic  side-shows,  whose  flaring  pictun  s 


of  the  monstrosities  inshle  the  tents  are  thrust  '  the  man  a  tra**!. 


»dgn  Missions  '  Why  doenti'l  tin*  Church  look 
aft<T  tin*  healh«'n  at  h<»m**?’  sal<l  the  F>bj<*ct*>r. 
•  W'*‘  <lo,’  s»ii<l  tin*  <-l<*rgyman  <piietly,  ami  gave 


tim«*s,  and  never  clost'd  its  doors.  It  has  been  Then  came  Dr.  Morris.  The  Presbytery  of  died  from  an  ovenlose  of  chloral  hy<lrate.  The  power  unto  this  day.  It  is  a  bond  of  union 
ex*-lusively  under  the  care  of  the  Southern  Cincinnati  at  its  la.st  meeting  planned  for  an  Administrator  declined  to  pay  the  bill  of  $119  among  the  churches,  anti  a  dispenser  of  life  to 
Synod  until  the  present  year.  Last  year  the  observance  of  this  anniversary  on  or  near  the  rendered  by  the  officers  of  the  congregation,  the  churchless  masses.  The  Chri.st-method  is 
two  Synods  agreed  on  terms  of  cooperation  23d  of  Getober,  by  retjuesting  him  to  prepare  and  suit  was  brought  for  the  amount.  The  followed  of  reaching  the  soul  through  the 
and  a  joint  o*-cupancy  of  the  College.  Half  of  and  present  an  address.  It  was  therefore  part-  first  charge  made  was  for  $75  for  prayers  and  body;  the  Christ-sympathy  evokes  gratitude, 
the  trustees  are  chosen  by  each  Synod.  This  ly  in  fulfilment  of  this  appointment  that  he  funeral  rites,  an<i  was  allowed  by  the  Judge,  softens  the  heart,  prepares  it  for  the  (fospel 
y**ar  the  plan  was  carrie*!  into  effect  by  the  spoke.  According  to  the  understanding  with  He  said  that  the  value  of  funeral  rites  couhl  message,  and  many  are  the  trophie.s  won  for 
election  of  the  new  trustees,  and  the  installa-  Dr.  DeWitt,  and  as  belittc*!  him,  he  indic.ated  not  be  proven  bj'  witnesses  in  Court,  and  as  the  Master.  Manho**d  an<l  wonianhoo<l-saving 
ti(m  of  a  Profes.sor  from  our  Synod  to  be  sup-  and  impresse*!  the  historic  lessons.  Of  course  there  had  been  iiigher  charges  made  in  other  are  <;onstantly  going  on  in  Glasgow  ;  all  honor 
l><>rte<l  by  our  side.  Gf  course  the  successor  the  address  was  marked  by  that  sympathy  ca.ses,  it  aiijHjared  that  the  present  one  was  to  the  s<‘lf-sacrificing  men  and  women  who 
^  such  a  plan  of  co/>;ieration  must  be  a  problem  with  noble  thoughts  and  that  practical  ami  mo*lerate.  The  se(*on*l  charge  was  for  $2.5  for  never  grow  weary  in  well-doing. 
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ISTERNATIOKAL  SERIES. 


Sunday,  15,  1885. 


EFFECT  OF  JONAH’S  PREACHING. 


The  Lesson  :  Jonah  m.  1-10. 

1.  And  tbe  word  of  th«  Lord  came  unto  Jonah  the  aeoond 
Ume,  eaylng, 

i.  Artec,  go  unto  Nineveh,  that  great  city,  and  preach 
nnto  it  the  preaching  that  I  bid  thee. 

3«  So  Jonah  arose,  and  went  unto  Nineveh,  according  to 
the  word  of  the  Lord.  Now  Nineveh  was  an  exceeding 
great  city  of  three  days’  Journey. 

4.  And  Jonah  began  to  enter  into  the  city  a  day’s  Journey, 
and  he  cried,  and  said,  Xet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall 
be  overthrown. 

5.  So  the  people  of  Nineveh  believed  Ood,  and  proclaimed 
a  fast,  and  put  on  sackcloth,  from  the  greatest  of  them  even 
to  the  least  of  them. 

6.  For  word  came  unto  the  king  of  Nineveh,  and  he  arose 
from  his  throne,  and  be  laid  his  robe  from  him,  and  cover¬ 
ed  him  with  sackcloth,  and  sat  In  ashee. 

T.  And  he  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  and  published 
through  Nineveh  by  the  decree  of  the  king  and  his  nobles, 
saying.  Let  neither  man  nor  beast,  herd  nor  flock,  taste 
anything;  let  them  not  feed  nor  drink  water. 

8.  But  let  man  and  beast  be  covered  with  sackcloth,  and 
cry  mightily  unto  Ood :  yea,  let  them  turn  every  one  from 
his  evil  way,  and  from  the  violence  that  Is  In  their  bands. 

9.  Who  can  tell  If  Ood  will  turn  and  repent,  and  turn  away 
from  his  fierce  anger,  that  we  perish  not  ? 

10.  And  Ood  saw  their  works,  that  they  turned  from  their 
evil  way ;  and  Ood  repented  of  tbe  evil  that  he  bad  said 
that  be  would  do  unto  them;  and  he  did  it  not. 

By  ABBOTT  B.  KllTKEBOB.  D.D, 

GkiLDEN  Text— “  The  men  of  Ninei'eh  shall  rise 
up  in  the  judgment  mth  this  generation,  and  shall 
condemn  it,  for  they  repented  at  the  preaching  of 
Jonas;  and  behold!  a  greater  than  Jonas  is 
here." — Luke  xi.  32. 

Jonah  in  Nineveh.  This  is  the  subject  for 
our  lesson ;  this  is  the  panoramic  painting  up¬ 
on  which  you  will  ask  your  scholars  to  gaze 
for  a  few  moments.  Now  we  will  look 

1.  At  the  man. 

2.  At  his  message. 

3.  At  his  success. 

But  why  look  at  the  man  at  all  ?  I  answer, 
because  you  cannot  separate  an  action  from 
the  actor,  for  the  former  is  the  photograph  of 
the  latter,  and  while  it  is  true  that  Ood  works 
through  human  instrumentalities,  He  never 
works  independent  of  the  moral  nature,  but 
His  power  is  linked  with  human  character;  it 
energizes  that  in  man  which  is  Godlike,  and 
supplements  his  weakness.  Abraham,  Joseph, 
Moses,  Joshua,  David,  Isaiah,  Paul,  were  mor* 
al  giants  before  Ood  called  them  to  high  ser¬ 
vice,  and  he  chose  them  because  they  were 
grand  material  out  of  which  to  fashion  mighty 
workmen  for  His  glory.  And  then  again,  why 
look  at  the  man  first  and  the  message  second  ? 
Because  the  message  depends  for  its  weight  to 
a  great  degree  upon  the  character  of  the  one 
who  delivers  it,  or  to  put  the  thought  in  other 
words,  it  is  the  man  back  of  the  message  which 
more  than  mental  force  and  eloquent  delivery 
gives  to  the  message  its  power  over  the  listen¬ 
er.  Benjamin  Franklin  said  of  himself  “  I  was 
but  a  bad  speaker,  never  eloquent,  subject  to 
much  hesitation  in  my  choice  of  words,  hardly 
correct  in  my  language,  and  yet  I  generally 
carried  my  iK)int,”  and  the  secret  of  it  was  his 
known  integrity  of  character.  The  adage  pop¬ 
ular  with  a  certain  class  of  young  men,  “  Char¬ 
acter  is  nothing;  success  is  everything,”  is  a 
false  light  of  Satan  by  which  to  wreck  souls, 
for  the  truest  success  can  be  possible  only 
w’hen  the  man  is  true  and  noble  within,  and 
mere  cleverness  without  goodness  never  yet 
built  a  ladder  whose  top  rested  on  the  skies. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  success  in  the  service 
of  God.  One  may  speak  earnest  words  in  the 
prayer-meeting,  but  if  his  daily  life  reveals  a 
moral  weakness,  his  words  have  no  more 
weight  than  so  many  feathers.  Many  a  preach¬ 
er  fails  of  success,  not  through  any  lack  of  or¬ 
atory’  or  zeal,  but  because  the  man  is  lacking 
in  those  elements  of  purity  or  integrity  or  sin¬ 
cerity,  which  are  to  the  message  he  speaks 
what  the  powder  is  to  the  ball.  It  is  “  God 
who  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  His 
good  pleasure,”  but  He  must  have  good  tim¬ 
bers  to  work  with,  and  so  there  is  a  human  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  every  service  for  the  Lord,  a 
responsibility  touching  Christian  character  far 
more  than  intellectual  power.  Now  what  kind 
of  a  man  was  Jonah  as  an  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  God  for  the  divine  glory  ?  The  jK>pu- 
lur  conception  of  him  is  that  he  was  a  coward, 
who  ran  away  from  duty,  and  was  taught  a 
very  practical  lesson  by  disaster,  so  that 
he  appears  to  have  been  on  the  whole  a 
weak  character,  and  we  wonder  that  God 
should  have  selected  such  a  man  for  a  mission 
which  was  most  solemn  in  its  responsibilities, 
and  immense  in  its  expected  results.  But  a 
more  careful  study  will  show  the  error  of  such 
a  conception,  for  Jonah  was  a  great  man  both 
in  native  talent  and  in  spiritual  power.  He 
was  a  prophet,  contemporaneous  with  Hosea, 
Amos,  and  Joel,  and  he  accomplished  a  grand 
work  in  the  building  up  of  the  kingdom  of  Is¬ 
rael.  It  was  through  his  fearless  preaching 
that  Jeroboam  the  King  was  led  to  regain 
from  Hazael,  the  King  of  Syria,  the  conquered 
provinces,  and  to  repair  the  desolated  cities 
and  towns,  over  whose  ruins  the  prophet  Eli¬ 
sha  had  w’ept.  So  that  Jonah  was  to  Israel 
what  every  unselfish  patriot  is  to  his  country 
which  he  has  delivered  from  oppression,  and 
the  name  of  this  prophet  was  dear  to  the 
Jew  of  that  age  as  the  name  of  Washington  is 
to  us.  You  will  find  this  history  in  2  Kings 
vili.  11,  xiv.  25,  a  history  which  stamps  Jonah 
as  the  great  philanthropist  and  hero  of  his  age. 

But,  you  ask,  how  can  you  harmonize  this 
fact  with  the  utter  lack  of  moral  courage 
which  Jonah  displayed  in  his  attempted  flight 
from  the  presence  of  Jehovah  ?  I  answ’er,  this 
flight  revealed  a  weakness  in  Jonah,  but  it  was 
a  weakness  of  the  head,  and  not  what  we  un¬ 
derstand  by  the  name  of  coward.  That  is  to 
say,  he  was  not  afraid  to  go  to  Nineveh  through 
any  anticipation  of  personal  injury,  nor  did  he 
fear  a  failure  of  his  mission  through  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  great  wickedness  of  the  place,  for 
this  would  have  been  the  cowardice  of  a  weak 
character,  a  view  inconsistent  with  the  moral 
heroism  of  this  prophet  in  the  days  preceding 
this  call  of  Ghxl.  Jonah  was  an  Israelite;  he 
had  all  the  prejudices  of  his  nation,  and  had 
not  grasped  in  his  thought  the  universal  char¬ 
acter  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  command 
“Go  to  Nineveh  and  cry  against  it,”  was  a 
command  to  deliver  to  that  Gentile  city  a  di¬ 
vine  call  to  repentance.  If  this  were  not  its 
meaning,  there  would  be  no  significance  in  the 
forty  days  of  probation ;  and  Jonah,  with  his 
narrow  national  prejudices,  rebelled  against 
the  very  idea  that  this  heathen  city  was  to 
share  with  the  Jew  the  favor  of  Jehovah,  and 
so,  fancying  that  outside  of  the  kingdom  of  Is¬ 
rael  the  sjdrit  of  prophecy  would  not  rest  upon 
him,  he  takes  passage  in  a  ship  going  to  Tar- 
shish.  But  the  result  of  his  experience  in  the 
three  days  of  imprisonment  in  the  belly  of  the 
great  fish,  was  a  recognition  of  God’s  majesty 
and  saving  power,  and  an  entire  consecration 
to  His  sovereign  will ;  and  now  he  is  ready  to 
go  to  Nineveh,  to  go  anywhere  that  God  directs 
him,  for  national  prejudices  have  been  all  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  the  one  controlling  and  absorbing 
passion  to  be  nothing  but  the  mouthpiece  of 
Jehovah  in  the  upbuilding  of  His  kingdom. 
This  is  the  Jonah  who  enters  the  populous, 
worldly,  and  wicked  city,  with  only  God  on  his 
side,  but  as  strong  and  courageous  as  if  ten 
thousand  warriors  marched  behind  him  —  a 
great  man  intellectually,  a  great  man  in  puri¬ 
ty  and  strength  of  character,  a  great  man  in 
consecration  to  the  will  of  his  Sovereign. 

And  now  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
message  of  Jonah  as  he  enters  Nineveh.  And 
we  shall  have  a  fuller  realization  of  the  sub¬ 
limity  of  this  historic  picture  if  we  recall  the 
attendant  circumstances,  as,  for  instance. 


1.  It  was  a  great  city  in  population,  which 
numbered  hundreds  of  thousands. 

2.  It  was  a  city  full  of  activity,  a  commercial 
centre,  where  men’s  minds  were  absorbed  in 
financial  enterprises,  and  the  love  of  the  world 
reigned  supreme  in  all  hearts. 

3.  It  was  a  heathen  city,  full  of  idolatry, 
where  there  was  not  one  worshipj>er  of  the 
true  God,  and  probably  not  one  who  had  ever 
heard  the  name  even  of  Jehovah. 

4.  It  was  a  city  full  of  licentiousness  and  all 
manner  of  iniquity.  It  was  a  city  like  Sodom, 
only  there  was  no  L'Jt  among  its  citizenship, 
and  so  far  as  we  know,  every  home  and  every 
soul  were  tainted  with  moral  death,  so  that 
God  was  about  to  sweep  the  entire  population 
to  destruction  by  His  righteous  indignation. 
Through  the  gates  of  such  a  city  Jonah  passes 
as  a  servant  of  the  God  of  Israel,  one  man  in 
the  presence  of  a  multitude,  one  man  unknown 
and  belonging  to  a  despised  race,  one  man  op¬ 
posing  a  long  established  idolatry,  one  man 
attempting  to  push  back  the  giant  waves  of 
legalized  and  universal  sin.  Whj’,  what  can 
Jonah  do  in  Nineveh  ?  When  the  servant  of 
God  proclaims  His  truth  in  one  of  our  great 
American  cities,  thousands  of  believers  stand 
behind  him,  and  society  places  its  stamp  of  re¬ 
spectability  upon  the  faith  which  he  teaches. 
When  the  Christian  missionary  preaches  the 
Gospel  to-day  in  China  and  India,  he  stands  in 
the  gleams  of  the  coming  daylight,  and  others 
stand  by  his  side,  while  the  prayers  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  are  a  mighty  strength  and  inspiration. 
But  Jonah  stood  alone,  the  only  believer  in 
Nineveh,  with  no  church  praying  for  him,  and 
with  a  message  repugnant  to  every  heart  in 
that  great  busy,  wicked  city.  And  what  was 
this  message  ?  As  we  read  it  ”  I’et  forty  days 
and  Nineveh  shall  be  destroyed,”  it  seems  to 
be  the  simple,  stern,  inflexible  law  of  God,  but 
as  we  study  it  more  closely  we  see  that  law  and 
grace  were  both  in  the  message,  for  if  Jonah 
was  commissioned  only  to  declare  the  inevita¬ 
ble  overthrow  of  Nineveh,  there  would  be  no 
significance  in  the  forty  days  interval,  nor  in¬ 
deed  in  the  visit  of  God’s  servant  to  proclaim 
His  anger  on  account  of  their  sin.  It  was  law 
and  grace,  it  was  justice  and  love,  it  was  a  dec¬ 
laration  of  their  guilt  and  of  their  peril,  and  it 
pointed  to  the  mercy  of  God  as  their  only  hope 
from  destruction ;  and  beside  all  this,  the  mes¬ 
sage  fixed  a  limit  to  the  period  of  probation— 
“  Yet  forty  days  and  Nineveh  shall  be  destroy¬ 
ed.”  Now  this  message  was  not  a  pleasant 
one ;  it  did  not  fit  in  with  the  natural  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  the  Ninevites,  and  the  di¬ 
vine  message  of  the  servant  of  God  never  does 
this,  for  the  Gosi>el  is  law  as  well  as  grace,  it 
is  Calvary  over  against  Sinai ;  it  is  a  salvation, 
but  a  salvation  from  the  second  death.  There 
are  those  who  declare  their  joyful  faith  in  one 
part  of  the  message,  the  love  part,  but  they  say 
I  do  not  like  to  hear  about  the  law  of  God,  for 
that  sounds  harsh ;  I  do  not  like  such  terms  as 
the  wrath  of  God,  the  penalty  for  sin,  the  sin¬ 
ner’s  lost  condition,  for  they  do  not  commend 
themselves  to  man’s  natural  feelings  and  sen¬ 
timents;  but  I  believe  in  the  love  of  God,  and 
that  love  is  the  Gospel.  Well,  it  is  not  a  ques- 
of  what  one  likes,  but  what  is  true ;  not  what 
kind  of  a  message  pleases  me  in  my  sin,  but 
what  does  God  say  in  His  Word?  And  can 
any  read  this  Bible  candidly  and  reach  any 
but  one  conclusion?  Why,  from  Genesis  to 
Revelation  there  are  but  two  pictures,  the  ruin 
of  sin  and  the  saving  grace  of  God’s  love ;  and 
if  you  deny  the  one,  you  rob  the  other  of  its 
glory.  If  there  is  no  broken  law,  then  there  is 
no  Jesus.  If  there  is  no  wrath  of  God,  there 
is  no  atonement.  If  there  is  no  peril,  there  is 
no  refuge.  If  there  is  no  guilt,  there  is  no 
cleansing  blood.  If  there  is  no  death,  the 
promise  of  life  is  meaningless. 

The  consecrated  i)reacher  and  teacher  must 
declare  the  message  just  as  he  has  received  it, 
not  the  law  by  itself,  not  the  love  by  itself  sim¬ 
ply  as  a  pretty  picture,  but  the  two  together, 
the  love  glorious  in  its  satisfaction  of  the  law, 
and  the  sinner  in  peril  unless  he  repents  and 
believes.  It  is  not  popular  preaching,  no  more 
to-day  than  3000  years  ago  in  Nineveh,  and 
some  leave  out  a  part  of  the  message,  so  as  to 
make  it  more  attractive  to  the  natural  heart ; 
they  wind  beautiful  flowers  of  rhetoric  around 
the  sword,  so  that  there  is  no  edge  to  cut  any 
one,  they  substitute  their  own  thoughts  and 
philosophic  theories  for  the  “Thus  saith  the 
Lord  ” ;  they  lull  the  sinner  to  sleep  with  words 
of  peace,  instead  of  arousing  him  with  the  cry 
“  Why  will  ye  die,”  and  the  lover  of  the  world 
listens  delighted,  congratulates  his  pastor  that 
he  has  advanced  beyond  the  old-fashioned 
preaching,  which  always  painted  infinite  grace 
with  a  background  of  ju  liclal  wrath.  Well,  if 
any  preacher  ever  had  a  temptation  to  smooth 
off  the  rough  corners  of  God’s  message,  I  think 
that  Jonah  had,  as  he  entered  Nineveh  to  face 
alone  its  gigantic  sins.  He  might  have  reason¬ 
ed  that  it  would  be  policy  to  say  a  kind  w'ord 
in  favor  of  their  heathen  deities,  to  flatter  them 
on  their  moral  character,  only  suggesting  that 
they  ml.iht  improve  a  little,  and  especially 
assuring  them  that  he  was  no  iiessimist,  look¬ 
ing  on  the  dark  side.  Why,  Jonah  could  have 
become  with  his  great  talents  the  popular 
preacher  of  the  day,  he  could  have  filled  the 
largest  hall  in  Nineveh  with  his  audiences,  and 
the  name  of  the  eloquent  Jew  would  have  been 
on  every  tongue,  but  the  billows  of  worldli¬ 
ness  and  pollution  would  have  flowed  on 
through  the  avenues  of  that  great  city  just  the 
same,  and  with  the  ending  of  the  forty  days 
the  destruction  would  have  come,  for  God 
keeps  His  word,  and  His  love  will  never  defeat 
his  justice.  O  is  there  not  a  grandeur  in  the 
picture  of  this  solitary  man,  so  faithful  to  his 
divine  Master  that  he  cannot  take  from,  or  add 
one  word  to  the  message  entrusteil  to  him^ 
traversing  the  streets  of  Nineveh  with  but  one 
cry  “  Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  be  de¬ 
stroyed.”  Up  this  street  and  down  that,  in 
among  the  merchants  on  the  marts  of  trade, 
into  haunts  of  sin  and  shame,  now  by  the  i)al- 
ace  of  the  King,  everywhere  crying  “  Yet  forty 
days,  and  Nineveh  shall  be  destroyed.”  His 
dress  indicated  the  prophetic  oCHce,  his  face 
spc>ke  the  deep  seriousness  and  sincerity  which 
belong  not  to  fanaticism,  while  the  very  tones 
of  his  voice  expressed  a  love  for  those  in  peril, 
which  made  his  cry  more  like  an  invitation 
than  a  threat.  O  for  more  honest,  fearless, 
earnest,  loving  preachers  against  sin  and  for 
Christ  and  humanity  to-day,  when  worldliness 
and  corruption  are  holding  high  carnival,  when 
the  great  multitude  are  rushing  on  the  mad 
race  for  wealth,  for  pleasure,  for  earthly  hon¬ 
ors,  forgetful  of  God  and  the  hereafter.  I  do 
not  mean  simply  preachers  in  the  puli)it,  for 
every  Christian  is  an  ambassador,  every  one 
has  the  message,  and  to  every  one  the  Lord 
has  said  “Go  and  cry.”  One  man  in  Nineveh 
shaking  that  city  with  its  750,000  iK>pulation, 
so  that  the  wheels  of  trade  were  still,  the  halls 
of  pleasure  were  deserted,  the  fascinations  of 
sin  lost  their  power,  the  universal  thought  was 
turned  to  eternal  realities ;  the  King  came  down 
from  his  throne,  clothed  himself  in  sackcloth 
as  a  sign  of  repentant  grief;  idols  were  cast 
away,  a  fast  was  proclaimed,  and  the  whole 
city  were  upon  their  knees,  crying  mightily 
unto  the  G^  of  Israel  for  pardon.  Tell  me 
the  page  in  secular  history  which  can  show  a 
victory  like  this.  Tell  me  the  name  of  a  con¬ 
queror  who  ever  gained  such  a  triumph.  If 
one  man  could  accomplish  such  a  result,  what 
can  the  millions  of  the  Christian  Church  do  ? 


Would  you  know  the  secret  of  Jonah’s  suc¬ 
cess  ?  God  was  w’ith  him ;  he  stood  in  God’s 
strength,  and  it  was  as  easy  for  God  to  bring 
those  750,000,  with  the  proud  king,  upon  their 
knees,  as  it  is  easy  for  you  to  turn  your  hand. 
And  the  same  God  sits  on  the  throne  to-day. 
He  rules  over  the  nations,  and  if  Jonah  could 
shake  Nineveh  in  the  power  of  the  Almighty, 
the  Church  can  shake  the  world.  I  long  to 
awaken  in  your  hearts,  dear  teachers,  the  in¬ 
spiration  to  do  some  grand  work  for  God  and 
for  man,  laying  hold  of  the  promised  ix)wer  of 
the  Throne.  I  would  have  you  look  beyond 
the  narrow  walls  of  your  homes  and  your  cir¬ 
cles  of  friendship,  and  feel  a  deep  and  loving 
interest  in  your  city  and  nation,  and  in  man 
everywhere.  You  know,  whatever  infidelity 
may  say,  however  the  worldling  may  boast, 
that  the  blessing  of  God  is  a  necessity  to  any 
people ;  that  it  is  not  enough  for  commerce  to 
whiten  our  harbors,  or  for  wealth  to  build  its 
elegant  palaces  on  our  streets,  or  for  learning 
to  enrich  the  minds  of  our  citizenship,  for  if 
we  forget  God,  if  we  break  His  law,  if  irrellg- 
ion  and  vice  sweep  away  the  pillars  of  justice 
aud  moral  stability,  God  will  bring  that  city, 
that  land,  down  from  its  proud  throne,  and  He 
will  cover  its  glory  with  shame. 

May  God  help  you  to  bring  this  lesson  home 
to  your  scholars,  with  its  solemn  truths ;  and 
may  He  make  it  a  blessing  to  your  own  souls, 
filling  you  with  the  resolve  to  do  His  will. 
You  have  a  mission  as  truly  as  had  Jonah.  If 
you  have  not  heard  the  Master  saying  “Go,” 
it  is  because  you  have  not  kept  the  ear  turned 
upward,  listening  eagerly  for  His  command. 
Accept  your  surroundings,  humble  though 
they  may  be,  as  the  field  where  God  wishes 
you  to  labor,  as  the  Nineveh  He  wishes  you  to 
conquer  in  His  name.  Make  your  Sunday- 
school  class  a  battlefield,  and  never  forget  that 
your  mission,  with  its  solemn  responsibilities, 
covers  every  moment  of  every  day,  so  that 
every  word  must  be  a  i)ower  to  glorify  God 
and  to  bless  man.  You  may  not  shake  a  city, 
but  it  will  be  a  grand  thing  to  shake  one  soul. 
You  may  not  bring  a  king  down  upon  his 
knees,  but  it  will  be  worth  living  a  thousand 
years  to  add  one  to  the  citizenship  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  and  place  one  star  in  the  diadem 
of  your  King. 

By  your  holy  character  and  your  earnest 
deeds,  you  may  be  one  more  drop  to  help  swell 
the  mighty  wave  of  redemption  which  one  day 
is  to  sweep  away  all  traces  of  evil,  and  fill  this 
earth  with  eternal  peace  and  joy. 


srtie  Heligfotts  llresis* 


The  New  York  Observer  : 

We  have  been  looking  over  the  rec-ords  of 
the  great  revival  ”  with  which  the  churches  of 
this  country  were  visited  in  the  years  of  1830 
and  18:31,  the  most  general  and  remarkable 
work  of  grace  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
.\meriean  Church.  Many  are  now  living  who 
recall  with  the  most  devout  praise  the  scenes 
of  those  yeare.  It  came  down  upon  the  church¬ 
es  of  this  city  like  abundant  showers  of  rain, 
and  pervaded  the  land,  the  most  remote  places 
rejoicing  together  in  the  great  blessing.  It  laid 
and  cemented  the  foundations  of  many  of  our 
city  churches ;  it  tilled  our  colleges  and  theo¬ 
logical  seminaries  with  consecrated  young  men, 
not  a  few  of  whom  are  still  living  to  proclaim 
the  Gospel  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The 
great  characteristic  of  this  wonderful  work  of 
grace  was  the  pervading  presence  and  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  eveiywhere  melting  Christian 
hearts  into  one,  and  calling  forth  from  multi¬ 
tudes  who  had  been  utterly  careless  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  religion  the  anxious  inquiry  “Wi)|M 
must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  ”  ^ 

The  Narrative  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
1831  records  that  over  350  of  its  churches  kadi 
been  thus  blessed,  and  in  1832  that  (58  Presby^ 
teries  and  about  700  congregations  had  been  i 
visiteil  in  mercy,  many  of  them  having  an  at'-" 
cession  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  members, 
during  the  year.  One  Presbytery  in  this  State 
wrote  :  “Never  before  since  the  tiret  settlement 
of  the  country  has  so  general  a  refreshing  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  been  experienced.” 
Another  Presbytery  reported  to  the  Assembly  : 
“  So  powerful  an  1  e.xtensive  has  been  the  divine 
influence  that  in  one  district  not  one  adult  could 
be  found  unconcerned  upon  the  subject  of  re¬ 
ligion.  In  one  congregation  :300  hopeful  con¬ 
versions  had  taken  place.” 

This  work,  as  it  was  enjoyed  in  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  churches  of  this  city,  began  in  just  such  a 
visitation  of  the  congregations  by  committees 
of  ministers  and  eldeis  as  that  which  is  now 
proposed.  “Days  of  public  fasting,  humilia¬ 
tion,  and  prayer  were  observed  by  the  members 
of  every  church  apart ;  concert  prayer-meet¬ 
ings  were  held  in  different  places  at  break  of 
day ;  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  melt  the  hearts 
of  Christians  in  uniteil  confession  and  petitions 
to  God  for  His  help.  Within  three  montlis  in 
the  Winter  and  Spring  of  1831,  several  days  of 
fasting  and  prayer  were  tnus  set  apart  by  the 
churches  in  coniuH’tion  and  by  individual 
churches,  and  the  blessing  of  God  evidently 
followed.” 

The  blessing  which  the  churches  of  this  city 
and  the  churches  of  our  whole  land  need,  is 
just  such  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
.\nd  it  is  to  be  sought  in  the  same  way :  in  per¬ 
sonal  and  united  humiliation  before  God  ;  in 
fresh  consecration  to  the  service  of  Christ. 


The  Churchman  : 

Among  the  notable  happenings  of  the  day  is 
the  declaration  made  by  Cardinal  Newman 
against  the  disestjiblishment  of  the  Church  of 
England.  In  a  recent  public  address  he  advised 
Roman  Catholics  to  assist  the  Conservatives  in 
maintaining  the  Establishment  Jigainst  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  its  enemies,  declaring  that  “  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  bulwarks  of  England  against 
atheism,”  and  promising  it  the  support  of  his 
friends.  It  is  supposed  that  this  utterance  will 
greatly  assist  the  Conservatives  in  the  coming 
election,  and  will  aid  them  in  securing  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Irish  party.  It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  Cardinal  Newman  doesi  not  rep¬ 
resent  the  influence  that  exerts  most  control 
in  Irish  ecclesiastical  matb'rs.  He  has  always 
been  too  much  an  Englishman  to  be  a  thorough¬ 
going  papist.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  there  are 
Roman  Catholic  ilignitaries  in  England  and  Ire¬ 
land  whose  zeal  for  alliance  with  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  will  be  cooled  rather  than  heated  by  the 
Cardinal’s  plea  for  the  Established  Church. 
How’cver  honorable,  therefore,  this  utterance 
may  be  to  Dr.  Newman  as  an  Englishman  and 
a  Christian,  it  is  not  likely,  we  ventiu’c  to  pre¬ 
dict,  to  cut  much  figure  in  the  coming  campaign 
against  the  Establishment. 


The  Christian  .\dvocate ; 

One  of  the  most  curious  adventures  that 
ever  happened  to  any  minister  occurred  to  me 
[Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley]  there.  In  18(57,  having  fin¬ 
ished  a  pedestrian  tour  of  three  hundred  miles, 
I  arrived  at  Centre  Harbor  [N.  H.]  on  Saturday 
night,  thankful  that  there  was  no  Methodist 
church  in  the  place,  as  I  would  not  be  asked  to 
preach.  My  raiment  w’as  stained  by  various 
storms  and  campings  out.  I  went  to  bed  late 
on  Saturday  evening,  leaving  an  order  not  to 
be  called  until  nine  o’clock.  At  seven  I  was 
awakened  by  three  gentlemen,  acquaintances 
of  many  years  before — a  lawyer,  a  sheriff,  and 
the  superintendent  of  a  large  factory.  They 
determined  that  I  should  preach.  I  positively 
declined.  They  said  that  the  preacher  was  a 
young  student,  who  had  exhausted  all  his  ser¬ 
mons  ;  had  expeett'd  some  one  else  to  preach  ; 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  They  brought  him 
up.  He  pleaded  I  still  declined,  finally  stat¬ 
ing  that  I  had  no  suit  of  clothes,  having  no  lin¬ 
en  of  any  kind  with  me,  and  no  black  outer 
clothing.  Whereupon  the  sheriff  said  “  You 
and  I  are  not  far  from  the  same  size  ;  you  shall 
wear  iny  coat”;  and  the  lawyer  said  “You 
shall  wear  my  vest”;  and  the  superintendent 
said  “  I  will  provide  a  shirt  and  collar.”  Woe 
was  me  !  If  I  had  given  no  reason,  but  posi¬ 


tively  declined,  I  might  have  escaped  ;  but  who 
could  resist  such  importunity  ?  So  I  preached 
in  four  men’s  clothes — my  own  as  a  basis,  the 
sheriff’s  coat,  the  lawyer’s  vest,  the  superin¬ 
tendent’s  shirt  and  collar.  It  is  something  of  a 
tax  upon  an  extemporizer  to  forget  hinu;elf  in 
the  beginning  of  his  discoiu-se.  It  was  not  less 
so  on  tills  occasion,  but  more  than  usual.  But 
such  was  the  attention  of  the  people  that  the 
clothes  seemed  to  fit,  though  on  inspection  at 
home  the  adjustment  ’was  grotesque. 


The  Examiner  : 

We  very  recently  heard  from  a  Presbyterian 
pulpit  a  sermon  of  remarkable  freshness  and 
power  on  the  memorable  words  of  Paul  “I 
know  whom  I  have  believed.”  The  object  of 
the  preacher  was  to  show  that  the  personal 
character  and  the  habitual  spirit  of  Christian 
men  was  the  one  argument  of  all  others  to 
cause  the  world  to  believe  in  the  divine  origin 
and  power  of  Christianity.  We  do  not  suppose 
that  any  reader  of  The  Examiner  will  dispute 
the  truthfulness  of  this  statement ;  but  the  con¬ 
verse  of  it  is  equally  true,  that  no  one  thing  does 
so  much  to  produce  and  foster  unbelief  in  the 
divine  character  of  our  holy  religion  as  the  low 
morals  occasionally  developed  in  those  w’ho 
profess  it,  and  especially  such  of  them  as  are 
accredited  ministers  of  Christ.  Perhaps  there 
is  a  “  neeils  be  ”  that  a  low  sense  of  Christian 
morality  should  sometimes  develop  itself  in 
the  livwj  of  professedly  Christian  men,  whether 
laymen  or  ministers.  '  But  when  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  of  Christ  fall  into  sin  aud  crime,  the  effect 
of  it  is  so  shocking  that  words  can  hardly  de¬ 
scribe  its  malign  effect.  Figures  maybe  brought 
to  show  that  the  number  of  .such  fallen  minis- 
tere  is  small  compared  with  the  great  multi¬ 
tude  that  have  unblemished  names,  but  the 
world  does  not  stop  to  count  the  steadfast  and 
immovable  class.  They  read  what  the  daily 
press  gives  them  of  the  baseness  and  infamy  of 
ministers  charged  with  the  worst  immorality, 
and  of  churches  broken  into  parties  and  fight¬ 
ing  against  each  other  with  the  fierceness  of 
untamed  tigers.  .4  single  association  had  two 
such  church  quarrels  to  settle  at  its  last  meet¬ 
ing,  and  within  a  week  a  single  Massachusetts 
daily  paper  gives  the  details  of  crime  believed 
to  have  been  committed  by  tw’o  Baptist  minis¬ 
ters  within  the  Bay  State,  both  of  wiiom  are 
widely  known  in  this  and  other  States.  Is 
there  no  possible  w’ay  of  putting  an  end  to  such 
calamitous  influenced  on  tlie  best  interests  of 
Church  growth  and  prosperity?  Is  it  to  be 
traced  back  to  luemature  haste  in  licensing 
men  to  preach  ?  Is  it  that  ordaining  councils 
are  superficial  and  ill-advised  in  their  e'xaniina- 
tions  and  decisions?  Or  is  the  habit  not  un¬ 
known  to  pastois  of  suffering  themselves  to 
trifle  with  temptation,  w’here  every  principle  of 
honor  and  pei’sonal  ri'pute  warns  them  against 
departing  the  breadth  of  a  hair  from  the  laws 
of  rigid  social  circumspection? 


The  Independent : 

We  have  often  listened  to  sermons  which 
were  in  every  way  calculated  to  produce  a  pro¬ 
found  impression  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  hearers,  and  then  seen  the  audience  dis¬ 
missed,  without  an  effort  being  maile  to  follow’ 
up  the  truth  ;  and  it  seemed  a  pity.  What 
ought  to  be  done  ?  We  suggest  an  after-meet¬ 
ing  at  the  close  of  the  Sunday  evening  ser¬ 
vice,  to  give  an  opportunity  to  any  who  may 
wish  to  remain,  and  then  and  there  call  hir 
decision  for  Christ.  Why  should  the  after¬ 
meeting  be  remamleil  to  the  sole  use  of  the 
evangelist  ?  Why  should  not  pastois  be  evan¬ 
gelists  to  their  own  congregation,  and  “  draw 
the  net  ”  at  the  close  of  their  sermons,  and  have 
the  joy  of  finding  souls  enclosed  therein  ?  4Ve 
know  of  churches  where  this  is  done,  and  rarely 
without  precious  results.  To  be  specific  in  our 
illustration,  we  mention  the  Tompkins  avenue 
Congregational  Church  of  Brooklyn.  We  are 
told  by  the  pastor  of  that  Church,  that  of  the 
hundretls  of  men  and  women  who  have  been 
added  to  their  number  on  eonfession  of  faith 
during  the  past  fivj'  years,  a  large  proportion 
of  them  have  been  caught,  so  te)  speak,  in  the 
after-meeting  net.  It  is  the  custom  in  that 
(Church  to  devote  the  evening  sermon  to  the 
lunconvert^;  that  is,  the  preai-huig  is  a  direct 
and  simple  presentation  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
unsaved.  They  are  first  shown  the  way,  and 
then  they  are  pointedly  and  earnestly  exhorted 
to  accept  Christ  and  HLs  salvation  at  once. 
When  the  sermon  is  over,  the  benediction  is 
pronounced,  to  allow  any  to  retire  who  do  not 
care  to  stay.  At  the  same  time  an  after-meet¬ 
ing  is  announctnl  for  those  w’ho  are  interested. 
At  these  meetings,  as  a  rule,  there  are  ns  many 
as  a  hundred  Christians,  with  perhaps  a  quarter 
as  many  unconverted  persons.  A  short  prayer 
for  blessing  upon  the  meeting,  a  few  testimonies 
from  Christians  as  to  howjhey  found  Christ,  or 
as  to  the  blessed  realities  of  life  in  Christ,  and 
then  a  few  words  by  w’ay  of  illustration  as  to 
how  to  accept  the  Saviour,  and  an  invitation  is 
given  to  any  who  may  have  decided  in  their 
hearts  for  Christ,  to  make  a  confession  of  that 
fact.  Aft(‘r  this,  it  may  be,  a  hymn  of  praise,  a 
prayer,  and  the  meeting  is  dismissed.  In  the 
meantime  the  inquirers  or  confessoi-s,  as  the 
case  may  be,  are  sought  out  by  the  pastor,  or 
some  of  the  brethren  who  have  remained  to 
assist,  and  words  of  instruction  and  good  cheer 
are  extended.  Addri'sses  are  taken,  and  such 
us  have  indieab’d  their  faith  or  desire  are  visit¬ 
ed  and  followed  up  till  they  are  enrolled  on  the 
lists  of  the  Gliurch,  and  incorporated  among 
those  who  are  serving  the  Lord.  The  pastor 
tells  us  that  among  the  most  efficient  of  his 
helpers  are  those  who  have  been  brought  to 
Christ  in  tln’se  after-meetings. 


The  Catholic  Review  : 

During  the  month  of  September  seven  hun¬ 
dred  persons  died  of  small-pox  in  Montreal. 
This  number  will  be  exceeded,  probably,  by  the 
death-rate  of  the  present  month  ;  for  the  dis¬ 
ease  suffers  no  abatement  in  cold  weather.  It 
increases  with  the  approach  of  Winb'r,  and 
when  epidemic,  as  in  the  pri’sent  instance,  is 
apt  to  develop  a  virulent  and  extraordinarily 
fatal  type  of  the  disease,  commonly  known  as 
the  black  small-pox.  Montretd  is  therefore  in 
an  unliappy  condition. 

The  epidemic  wouhl  naturally  cau.se  atten¬ 
tion  under  any  circumstances.  Montreal  hap¬ 
pening  to  be  a  Catholic  city,  and  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  a  race  not  Anglo  Saxon,  the  bigot  and 
the  Anglo-maniac  have  made  its  misfortunes 
the  occasion  of  various  diatribes  against  the 
Canadians  and  their  religion.  The  Orange  or¬ 
gans  of  Canada  and  the  usual  minority  on  this 
side  have  not  been  afraid  or  ashamed  to  lie 
about  the  whole  matter.  They  continue  to 
spread  their  crude  and  foolish  opinions  about 
the  epidemic,  and  do  not  conceal  a  warm-spirit¬ 
ed  wish  that  Providence  might  make  use  of  a 
plague  to  relieve  them  of  the  Canadian  French 
altogether. 

The  position  of  affairs,  civil,  social,  and  san¬ 
itary,  in  Montreal  is  not  understood  by  out¬ 
siders.  The  city  is  a  Fn'nch  city  from  the  root 
upwards,  ruled  by  the  French,  and  saturated 
with  their  spirit.  It  po.s8esse8  an  English  and 
an  Irish  colony,  the  latter  the  ri'sult  of  emigra¬ 
tion  since  18’20,  and  because  C^atholic,  kindly 
received  and  truss’d  ;  the  former  a  commercial 
and  professional  item,  alien  in  religion  and 
sympathy,  and  because  English,  anxious  to  im¬ 
prove  on  the  conquest  of  1759  by  another  of  a 
social  and  business  character.  1  he  Irish  har¬ 
monize  with  the  masters  of  the  city,  and  are 
the  most  pronounced  nationalists  in  Canada. 
The  English  are  as  much  deb'sb’d  by  their 
neighbors,  Irish  and  French,  for  their  insuffera¬ 
ble  imftertinences.  They  form  a  class  apart, 
and  finding  themselves  unable  to  control  or 
even  influence  the  city  Government,  are  content 
with  shouting  in  chorus  “  Rule  Britannia  !  ” 

Near  the  City  Hall  they  have  erected  a  neat 
statue  of  Nelson  !  What  the  hero  of  Trafalgar 
has  to  do  with  Montreal,  would  be  hard  to  say. 
It  would  suit  quite  as  well  in  Paris,  and  would 
be  full  as  welcome.  But  it  shows  the  insulting 
disposition  of  the  English  colony  towards  the 
race  by  whose  permission  they  reside  in  the 
province  of  (Quebec. 

From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  there  are  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  domestic  life  of  Montreal  which 
threaten  its  peace  very  seriously.  These  are 
intensified  by  the  ideas  and  customs  of  the 
French  Canadians.  They  are  a  clean  people, 
quite  as  clean  in  their  habits  as  Americans, 
which  is  saying  considerably  more  than  can  be 


said  for  many  nationalities.  But  they  have  no 
more  fear  of  small-pox  than  we  have  of  the 
measles.  When  it  appears  in  a  neighborhood 
the  children  are  instantly  exposed  to  the  con¬ 
tagion  in  order  to  save  them  from  its  effects  at 
maturity.  It  is  rare  to  meet  a  French  Cana¬ 
dian  of  the  laboring  class  who  does  not  bear 
the  marks  of  small-pox  on  his  features.  Vac¬ 
cination  they  dread  only  as  people  dread  an 
experiment,  and  in  every  city  of  the  Union 
where  they  reside  in  nuiubers  they  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  it  as  readily  as  the  natives. 

The  causes  of  the  small-pox  plague  in  Mon¬ 
treal  are  these  two  :  indifference  to  the  disease 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  the  unwise  be¬ 
havior  of  the  English  colony. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer : 

Christian  men  are  thankful  that  a  statue  of 
William  E.  Dodge  has  been  set  up  in  a  public 
place  where  many  will  see  it,  in  this  city.  Mr. 
Dodge  was  aChristian,  a  hearty  and  unquestion¬ 
ing  believer  in  the  evangelical  doctrine.  He  was 
what  he  was  because  of  the  grace  of  God,  re¬ 
ceived  through  his  evangelical  belief.  He  was 
not  perfect,  was  a  man  of  like  passions  with  our¬ 
selves,  was  fallible  and  had  his  infirmities.  If  he 
had  been  free  from  imperfections  his  life  would 
be  of  little  value  to  us.  But  he  was  a  good  man, 
eminent  in  virtue  ;  a  sagacious  man,  a  benefac¬ 
tor  in  a  large  sense,  a  man  of  world-wide  sym¬ 
pathies.  Everj’  endeavor  in  this  city  to  relieve 
the  poor,  the  suffering,  the  discourag^,  received 
gifts  and  energetic  efforts  and  sympathy  from 
him.  And  such  endeavors  the  world  over  he 
was  not  only  ready,  but  eager  to  help.  He 
managed  a  great  business,  until  it  was  first  of 
of  its  class  in  this  countrj’.  It  was  lucrative, 
and  he  expended  a  large  proportion  of  his  share 
of  the  profits  in  improving  the  condition  of  oth¬ 
er  men,  and  did  this  gladly.  The  bronze  me¬ 
morial  of  the  man  and  his  fife  will  speak  words 
of  cheer  to  young  men  who  come  to  this  city 
without  money  but  determined  to  be  diligent  in 
business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord — 
resolved  to  succeed  in  that  way,  and  in  no  oth¬ 
er.  It  will  speak  strengthening  words  to  ma¬ 
ture  men  burdened  with  work  and  care  and  re¬ 
sponsibility,  tried  at  all  points,  and  will  inspmt 
them  with  new  courage  and  resolution  to  be 
true  to  God,  true  to  His  Word,  true  to  humani¬ 
ty,  true  to  themselves.  It  will  speak  to  old  ihen 
of  Divine  promises  fulfilled,  of  last  days  that 
were  best  days,  of  the  foretaste  and  earnest 
here  of  the  heavenly  inheritance.  Thunk  God  ! 
that  there  is  a  statue  in  this  city  of  a  Christian 
merchant,  and  a  statue  in  Washington  of  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther. 


'The  Jewish  Messenger  : 

Simplicity  of  life,  purity  of  woi’shiji,  earnest¬ 
ness  of  purpose,  unity  of  aim — these  are  ele¬ 
ments  of  Judaism  which  need  a  resurrection. 
Loiul  and  flashy  forces  hold  their  sway  too  long. 
As  devoutly  as  men  believe  in  a  spiritual  resur¬ 
rection  ill  the  next  world,  no  less  devoutly  ought 
we  to  believe  in  a  spiritual  resurrection  in  this — 
a  vast  uprising  against  foulness  and  insincerity. 
All  enduring  revolutions  spring  from  this  silent 
force. 

Ought  not  the  American  Jew  as  devoutly 
yearn  for  an  uprising  against  what  debases  and 
stultifies  the  character  of  our  faith  and  dwarfs 
the  energies  of  our  people? 

Most  of  us — of  couise  there  are  exceptions, 
and  we  would  not  deny  the  bright  side  of  .4meri- 
can  Judaism — have  allowed  the  central  fires  of 
faith  to  die  out.  5Io8t  of  us  tamely  submit  to 
changed  circumstances  without  attempting  to 
changi!  circumstances.  Rwreant  has  been  the 
pulpit  which  has  flattered  its  hearers  by 
eulogiums  on  Israel’s  past,  when  it  has  been 
silent  on  that  reverence  for  God  and  Law  which 
so  wondrously  sanctifies  the  past  of  our  race. 
False-tongued  has  been  the  preacher  who  has 
exhausted  all  his  superlatives  in  praise  of  the 
Law,  and  justified  his  congi’cgation’s  open  de¬ 
fiance  of  its  mandates.  Criminal  has  been  the 
press  that  has  enlargetl  on  Israel’s  rights  and 
privileges  without  reference  to  Israel’s  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  obligations,  and  made  reform  or 
orthodoxy  aipiestion  of  ritual,  not  life  and  char¬ 
acter. 


MAmME  POKTEK’S  COUGH  UALSAH 
IM  alwuyH  reliable.  Relieves  Coughs,  Colds,  and  all  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs. 

EMULSIOV  OF  COI>  LIVF.R  OIL 

WITH  QUININE  AND  PEPSIN, 

Prepared  by  CASWELL,  MaSSEY  k  CO.  (New  Yortat,  Is  most 
strengthening  and  easily  taken.  Prescribed  by  leading 
physicians.  Label  registered.  All  druggists. 


COMMUNION  UTNE. 

Those  wishing  pure  n  Ine  (or  Communion,  can  obtain  It, 
also  Unfermented,  at  reasonable  prices,  by  addressing 
JAQUES  brothers,  Washingtonville, 

Orange  county,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  CO.. 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  BiLiij  of  Exchange 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Coun'tries. 


CHURCH  FURNISHING. 


CHURCHIUX  ' 

CharlfH  Booth. 

MKMOICIAI..  WIiMMkVVS. 

BUEDIN6, 

Doiiiestit’  StiiiiiPd  GlasN. 

47  ' 

('harles  F.  Hogeinan. 

JVTKMOKIAI.,  TABLETS. 

Lafayette 

Place, 

Coininiiiiioii  Plate,  etc. 

Otto  Oaortnor. 

DEJORATZ’TZ  PAZZTTZlTa 

NEW  YORK.  11 

Tor  Churchea  and  Dwelllnars. 

K8TIMATE8  AND  DESIGNS  ON  APPLICATION 


EEC  ENT  ISSUES 

BY  THE 

Presbjterian  Board  of  Publication. 


In  His  Steps. 

By  Rtv.  J.  R.  MILLER. 

A  book  for  young  Christians  setting  out  to  follow  Christ. 
lAmo.  Price . 50  cents. 

Scotland’s  Influence  on  Civilization. 

By  Rev.  LEROY  J.  HALSEY,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

lOmo.  Price .  $1.00 

Sundays  at  the  Dobsons', 

Or,  The  Command  and  the  Blessing. 

By  Mrs.  A.  K.  DUNNING. 

16mo.  Illastrated.  Price . $1.15 

Church  History  in  Brief. 


By  Rev.  JAMES  C.  MOFFAT,  D.D. 

I'Smo.  Price . . $1.7.5 

Drew  Drake  and  his  Nets. 

liSmo.  Price .  $1.‘4.5 

Address  orders  to 


JOHN  A.  BLACK,  BuHineHH  Supt., 

1334  Chestnut  8t.,  Philndeiphin,  Pu., 

Or  WARD  k  DRUMMOND.  116  Nassau  Bt.  New  York. 


SALART^9^S 


Man  Wanted  o  u  ^  bucloens 

m  hit  l(<i^cv.  RetjMDAlble  home.  Beferencete» 
GA  Y  d?  BROH.V^  BareUyfeHMil*  Y* 


THE  WESTERN 

FARM  MORTGAGE  GO 

Lawbenck,  Kabsas. 

First  Xforttrune  Farm  Loans.  Prompt  psy- 
msots  in  N.Y.  Kzcnsngc.  Intersst  from 

deposits.  NutlsCaction  Bourunteed.  Lurpe 
Experience.  Mo  Losees.  Send  (or  drcoisr, 
reference*  and  wunple  form*. 

P.  M.  Perkin*.  Pre*.  \N.  F.  Hut,/ L.  11.  Peikbi*.  See. 
J.  T.  vr»w,V.Pre*.  ;  Auditor.  1  0.  WJailett.TreM. 

O.C.UlneAS( 


N.  V.  Offloe,  in  Broadway. 


1  Soo.  Agents. 


■X-MAS  music! 

Sunday-Schools  will  And  our 

CarBlI  ^  1885 

Snperioc  to  any  of  those  of  preceding  year*,  "ni* 
music  is  *11  new  uid  pretty,  and  by  »ucn  writer*  os 


pretty. - — . 

Geo.  F.  Root,  J.  R.  Murray.  John  R.  Sweney.  H.  P. 
Dunks,  T.  P.  Westendorf,  end  others.  The  worm  are 
of  unuaaal  merit  being  contributed  by  Clars  louis# 
Burnham,  Eliza  M.  German,  H.V.  Neal,  Cor*  Linden, 
and  others.  Tbe  Carols  sin  include  a 


^Beautiful  Responsive  Service- 

prepared  by  R.  3.  THAIN. 

14  pp.  Elegantly  printed  in  color*.  Price  Sets,  each 
or  Sects,  s  dozen  by  mall,  postpaid ;  54  a  kmadrom 
exprcaa,  not  prepaid. _ 

A  NEW  CHRISTMAS  C.ANTATA, 

rSAHTA  CLAUS'  MISTAKE,: 

Or  THE  BUNDLE  OF  STICKS. 

Word*  by  Clara  Louise  Burnham.  Mwlc  by  Dr.  Qm. 
F.  Boot.  The  Canute  contain*  original  an^nosoallT 
attractive  music,  consisting  of  Solo*.  Duetts  and 
Choruses,  interspersed  with  bright  and  lateresUng 
dialogues.  Siz  characters  are  required,  and  the  wboM 
school  Can  be  Introduced  In  tbe  cboroses  If  desire 
There  are  several  choruses  composed  especially  for  the 
IttUeonss.  Taken  all  In  all  “ Rants  Clan*’  Mistake” 
will  (arnisli  an  admirable  Christmas  EnUrtalnmant. 
It  can  be  prepared  in  two  weeks.  Price  30cU  euh 
by  mall  postpaid ;  13  a  dozen  by  express,  n-t  prepaid. 
Stnd  for  our  compute  lieU  of  ChrUtma*  MnHc. 
PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Office,  No.  119  Broadway, 

SIZTT-FOnBTH  SSJa-imrUAL  STATSMEHT, 
Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  the  Hitt  day 
JULY,  1885. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $8,000,000  0« 
Reserve  Preminm  Fund,  •  •  8,889,742  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  889,618  49 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,080,808  84 

CASH  ASSETS,  •  •  -  $7,260,068  88 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Bmnfcs .  $134, $41  aS 

Bonds  and  Blortonges,  being  first 

Hen  on  Renl  Etatate .  971.950  Ofi 

United  Btattea  Stoclka  (market  wnlneL  a,88a,fi85  M 
Bank  and  Hnflroad  stocks  dt  Bonds 

(market  wnlne) .  1,581,779  5fi 

Btnte  and  City  Bonds  (market  walne).  999,900  Ofi 
Loans  on  Htecks,  payable  on  demand.  123,000  OO 

Interest  dne  on  1st  <Fnly,  1885 .  43,087  Xfi 

Premlnms  nncoUected  and  In  bands 

of  Agents .  340,835  OS 

Renl  Estate .  060,337  Sfi 


Total . $7,900,058  Sfi 

CHAS.  J.  MABTIZr,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretory. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Companj 

40  NASSAU  STRSST,  NSW  TORS. 


Sixty-fifth  Semi  annual  Statement,  showing  the  oonditiM 
of  the  Company,  January  1, 1^. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,006,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-Insurance,  •  919,616  8$ 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  167,448  8$ 
Net  Snrplns,  ....  469,447  08 

Total  Assets, ....  $2,546,512  88 
SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,375,000) . 11,570,996  9$ 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  tbe  cities  of  Mew  York 

and  Brooklyn .  156.950  00 

Loans  on  Call . . .  3,900  00 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office .  90,769  00 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  431,709  M 

State  and  City  Bonds .  93,046  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  49,495  60 

Railroad  Stock . . .  U,5g|U)a 

Cash  In  bands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmls-  — 

Sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  195,436  M 

Accrued  Interest .  1U;568  67 


-  $9,546,619  80 

BSNJAimr  3.  WALOOTT,  President. 

I.  REMSEM  LANE,  VIce-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 

CHABLP.S  L.  ROE,  1 

CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  }  ‘  SecreUrla#. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire)  Insurance  Co. 

OFFICES,  ( New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  (Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Bla. 
Buildings :  (  and  Mo.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 


Reserve  For  relnaunzncc .  . $1,953,694  10 

Reserve  tor  all  other  claim* .  449,586  Ofi 

Capital  paid  tn  in  Cash .  1,000,090  Ofi 

Net  Borplas .  1,5^,991  89 


Total  Assets,  Jan.  1st,  1885 . $4,938,501  09 


This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  reetrlo- 
tlons  of  the  Mew  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Saafrty 
Fnn^  together  equal  $1,9UU,000, 


DIRECTORS; 


H.  H.  LAMPORT,  President. 


F.  C.  MOORE,  ITice-Presldeat, 

CYRUS  PECK,  9d  Vlee-Presldeat 

and  geeretary. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
OEUROE  BLISS, 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEM, 
WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
'raEODORE  F.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  HUSIED, 
WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN. 
SEYMOUR  L,  HU8TED, 
ALEX.  E.  ORR, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 

E.  W.  CORLIES, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 


SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
JNO.  L.  RIKBR, 
WILLIAM  BBYOE, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
RICHARD  A.  HOOURDT, 
JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM. 

J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

JACOB  WENDELL, 

WM.  A.  SLATER, 
LAWRENCE  TDBMUBE. 


A.  M.  KIRBY,  See.  Local  Department. 


B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  See.  Agenep  Department. 


OHAS.  H.  DUTCHER,  Sec.  Brooklpn  Department. 


PAYSON'S 


INDELIBLE  INK. 


Suf 

and  popular  for  rtwornilvs  work  on  linen.  Rec 
Ceotenoial  Medal  dk  Dlplonaa.  Sold  evaryw 


Je  &  Be  II  ATMEBy 


59  Carwine  Street,  Mew  Yoft 


6th  Avenue  oars  poM  the  door. 


Artistic  Stained  6ias8-N«t<MgiM. 


MEMORIAL  WINDOWS. 


CHURCH  FURJ^ITURE. 


PULPITS,  COMMl'SIOS  TABLES,  &t..  always  ii  gt$cL 
BANNERS  for  Sunday  Schools. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  STAINED  GLASS. 

hand-book  of  church  rUBNITUBE. 

_  HAND-BOOK  OF  BANNEBEL 


Me  COMBER’S 

PATENT  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Everybody  can  now  enjoy  my  Patent  Boots  and  Show, 
lam  now  manufacturing  them  on  a  large  scale  with  new 
and  improved  machinery,  and  selling  at  greatly  reducad 
prices,  so  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  all,  rtdk 
and  poor.  I  will  send  to  all  applicants  price  lists,  full 
instructions  for  self-measurement  (or  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  return  the  shoes  ss  quickly  os  they  can  be 
made.  They  will  fit  beauUfnlly,  will  never  warp,  dUtort, 
or  Injure  the  tenderest  foot,  and  will  restore  bad  and  dis¬ 
torted  feet  to  symmetry  and  comfort.  1  make  no  sboddy 
goods,  and  my  highest  class  boots  and  show  are  unsur¬ 
passed  either  In  material  or  workmanship  by  any  goods  i& 
any  country,  and  my  lowest  class  goods  are  superior  la 
®Fery  respect  to  all  others  at  the  same  price.  Tboae  wb# 
desire  perfect  boots  and  show  should  send  for  my  fra# 
Illastrated  pamphlets,  which  will  give  price  lists  and  aU 
Information  that  Is  required. 

J OEL  McCOMBER, 

IirvXNTOB  AND  XANrFAOITBKB  OF 
M’cOMBER’s  PATENT  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  AND 

M ’comber’s  patent  lasts, 

If 2  East  10th  Street, 

Five  doors  west  of  Stewart’s  Store,  New  York. 


i 
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THE  NEW  YOBK  EVANQEUST. 

Mo.  150  Mosuta  Street, 

American  Tract  Society  Building,  Boom  19. 

KBMB.T  M.  FIEED,  Editor  omd  Proprietor. 

TERES :  $3  a  Tear,  in  Adrance,  Foatage  Paid. 
tetored  at  the  Poetoffice  at  Mew  York  as  second  .class  mall 
matter. 

adwertlsemewts  90  cents  a  line — 12  lines  to  the  inch. 
Ha  the  Filth  Page,  30  cents  a  line. 

Oa  the  Eighth  Page,  60  oente  a  line. 

Marriages  and  Deaths,  not  orer  four  lines,  50  cents ; 
over  four  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 

49*Addres8  simply  Mew  Torh  Bwaagelist,  Box  3330, 
Mow  Torh.  Bemlt,  in  all  cases,  by  Draft,  Honrt  Order, 
OB  Broistered  Letter. 
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OOMTEMT8  OF  THIS  PAPER. 

PAOE. 

1.  Last  Ollm pees  of  the  East.  A  Leeson  from  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury.  Our  Book  Table. 

9.  OORRESFOMDEHCE ;  The  Fading  Glories  of  Autumn. 
On  the  Front  Porch.  A  Friday  Evening  at  Lane  Sem. 
Inary.  The  Sabbath  Question.  The  Evangelical  Alll. 
ance  in  Glasgow. 

S.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Klttredge. 

The  Beliglous  Press. 

4.  Editorials.  Mlnlslers  and  Churches. 

C.  The  Edict  of  Mantes  and  Its  Becall.  The  Boards  of  the 
Church.  Compulsory  Temperance  Education.  Thaw¬ 
ing  the  Ice.  From  the  Peninsular  State.  The  Fam- 
ily  at  Home. 

7.  Farmer’s  Department.  Scientific  and  Useful.  The 

Household.  One  thing  and  another. 

8.  Current  Events.  Honey  and  Business. 


ARCHDEACON  FARRAR  AT  THE  CNION 
THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  presence  of  Archdeacon  Farrar  in  this 
city  last  week,  was  the  occasion  of  many  pleas¬ 
ant  reunions,  but  of  none  more  so  than  that 
at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  On  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon  at  four  o’clock,  Adams  Chapel 
was  crowded  to  the  doors.  Seats  had  been  re¬ 
served,  of  course,  first  of  all  for  the  students 
whom  he  was  to  address,  and  the  rest  of  the 
chapel  was  filled  by  friends  of  the  Seminary, 
who  were  desirous  to  see  and  bear  the  most 
distinguished  preacher  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  On  one  side  of  him  upon  the  platform, 
sat  President  Hitchcock,  and  on  the  other  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  Charles 
Butler,  who  almost,  if  not  quite,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Seminary  has  watched  over 
its  material  interests  with  the  tender  eye  of  a 
father,  and  wlio  now,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five, 
if  bis  strength  be  somewhat  abated,  has  lost 
nothing  of  his  interest  in  an  institution  which 
he  has  seen  grow  from  a  small  beginning  to  a 
position  of  power  and  infiuence  second  to  that 
of  no  other  in  the  country.  It  was  pleasant  to 
see  also  on  the  platform  a  representative  in 
Mr.  John  Crosby  Brown  of  the  younger  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Seminary,  whose  regard,  as 
shown  in  many  ways,  gives  assurance  that  tlie 
institution  will  not  want  for  friends  when  its 
founders  have  all  passed  away,  but  that  it  will 
find  new  strength  in  those  that  come  after, 
and  thus  will  continue  to  flourish  from  gener¬ 
ation  to  generation. 

After  prayer  by  Dr.  Brown,  late  President  of 
Hamilton  College,  President  Hitchcock  intro¬ 
duced  the  distioguisbed  stranger  in  a  brief  ad¬ 
dress,  as  follows : 

The  Directors,  Faculty,  and  Students  o(  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  are  happy  to  bid  Archdeacon 
Farrar  welcome,  thrice  welcome  to  these  halls  to-day. 
'We  are  <wnl*aWare  of  bis  numerous  engagements,  and 
would  not  tax  too  heavily  his  time  and  strength ;  but 
our  feeling  was,  and  is,  that  for  him  no  fitter  audience 
can  anywhere  be  found  than  the  one  now  gathered 
within  these  walls.  Our  friend  will  look  directly  into 
the  faces  of  more  than  a  hundred  young  men  now 
awaiting  what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  so  happily  called 
their  “  marching  orders,”  most  of  whom  in  three  years 
from  now  will  be  scattered  over  all  the  globe,  from  the 
farthest  west  to  the  farthest  east. 

The  American  Theological  Seminary  is  one  of  our 
peculiar  American  institutions.  And  it  came  somewhat 
late  into  our  history.  Our  oldest  College,  Harvard,  was 
founded  in  1630.  Our  oldest  Theological  Seminary, 
the  ane  at  New  Brunswick,  in  New  Jersey,  was  not 
founded  till  1784.  In  our  earlier  colonial  history,  many 
of  our  clergymen  brought  with  them  the  culture  of  the 
European  Universities.  And  for  a  time  our  older  Col¬ 
leges  endeavored  to  furnish  a  theological  discipline. 
But  clerical  scholarship  declined,  especially  in  the 
flhemlUc  languages ;  and  Theological  Seminaries  began 
to  spring  up  in  response  to  a  loud  demand  for  a  more 
complete  and  thorough  professional  training. 

This  Seminary  is  now  almost  fifty  years  old.  It 
would  111  become  any  one  of  its  Professors  to  compare 
it  with  any  other  Seminary.  But  everybody  knows  the 
alms  and  ideals  that  are  emphasised  here.  We  plant 
onrselves  first  of  all  upon  the  Word  of  Ood  In  its  orig¬ 
inal  languages,  interpreted  at  once  with  courage  and 
with  reverent  care.  And  we  plant  ourselves  upon  the 
solid  g^xinnd  of  history,  never  for  a  moment  supposing 
that  our  Lord  has  forgotten  the  sacred  and  tender 
promise  to  be  with  HLs  disciples  to  the  end  of  time. 

Our  friend  is  aware  that  this  is  a  Presbyterian  Sem¬ 
inary.  For  Its  doctrinal  basis  it  rests  upon  a  Confes¬ 
sion  and  upon  Catechisms,  which  bear  the  honored  name 
with  which  his  own  life  is  so  closely  associated.  West¬ 
minster  is  one  of  our  household  words.  Our  friend  is 
not  compromised  by  coming  here  to-day.  We  do  not 
hold  him  responsible  for  our  opinions.  Our  fellowship 
is  that  of  Christian  scholars,  bowing  implicitly  to  the 
same  divine  authority,  and  interpreting,  each  for  him¬ 
self,  the  common  charter  of  our  faith  and  hope. 

This  hour  is  destined  to  long  and  pleasant  remem¬ 
brance.  Seven  years  ago  Dean  Stanley  received  our 
enthusiastic  and  cordial  welcome.  To-day  we  welcome 
his  bosom  friend,  the  venerable  Archdeacon  Frederic 
WiUism  Farrar. 

In  rising  to  reply,  the  Archdeacon  seemed  a 
little  embarrassed  by  the  size  of  bis  audience. 
Apparently  he  had  expected  Ao  address  only 
the  students  in  one  of  their  class-rooms,  but 
he  found  himself  facing  a  large  assembly. 
However,  he  accepted  the  situation  with  per¬ 
fect  ease  and  grace,  only  saying  that  they 
would  excuse  him  if  be  should  confine  his  re¬ 
marks  to  the  students.  His  first  word  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  allusion  of  Dr.  Hitchcock  to  the 
visit  of  Dean  Stanley,  a  name  which  always 
stirs  tender  memories  in  the  heart  of  the  friend 
who  was  so  closely  associated  with  him  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  who  administered  the 
communion  to  him  when  dying,  and  received 
the  last  messages  from  his  lips. 

“  When  Dean  Stanley  was  here  seven  years 
ago,”  said  the  Archdeacon,  “  (although  it  seems 
hardly  possible  that  so  long  a  time  can  have 
gone  by),  he  spoke  to  you  of  the  life  of  an  ad¬ 
mirable  former  Professor  of  this  institution, 
the  eminent  scholar.  Dr.  Robinson.”  After 
adding  his  own  tribute  to  one  who,  in  his  ex¬ 
plorations  of  the  lands  sacred  to  us  all  as  the 
cradle  of  o*r  religion,  was  recognized  as  the 
highest  authority,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Germany,  he  pass¬ 
ed  to  consider  several  points  which  he  would 
have  borne  in  mind  by  his  youthful  hearers  as 
the  elements  of  moral  and  spiritual  i>ower.  Of 
these  he  named  four ;  manliness,  self-devotion, 
courage,  and  independence.  The  first  thing 
in  life  was  to  be  a  man.  Among  the  many  ad¬ 
mirable  things  quoted  of  President  Garfield, 
nothing  had  struck  him  more  than  what  he 
said  when  he  was  a  boy :  “  I  mean  to  make 
myself  a  man.  If  I  succeed  in  that,  I  shall 
achieve  success  in  everything  else.”  A  man 
had  been  defined  as  “one  whose  body  is  train¬ 
ed  to  be  a  ready  servant  of  the  mind,  whose 
passions  are  trained  to  be  the  servant  of  the 
will,  who  is  taught  to  admire  the  beautiful,  to 


hate  violence,  and  respect  others  as  himself.” 
In  making  yourselves  true  men,  you  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  highest  excellence.  There 
are  many  different  grades  of  men.  First  and 
lowest  are  those  who  lead  lives  that  are  wholly 
worldly,  whose  existence  is  devoted  to  selfish¬ 
ness.  A  certain  American  college  president  once 
said  there  were  many  American  youths  who 
had  three  aims :  “  to  get  on,  to  get  honor,  to  get 
honest.”  I  assume  that  every  one  of  you  be¬ 
longs  to  the  number  of  those  who  desire  to  be 
honest.  The  second  class  are  those  who  live  or¬ 
dinarily  good  lives  in  the  routine  of  daily  life. 
The  third  class  are  those  who  have  natures  ex¬ 
quisitely  sensitive  to  good  and  evil,  to  right 
and  wrong— whose  standard  is  higher  than 
that  of  common  men,  and  who  may  be  said  to 
have  a  genius  for  that  which  is  elevated  in 
character,  as  others  have  a  genius  in  litera¬ 
ture. 

A  second  element  of  power  is  self-devotion, 
but  preliminary  to  this,  there  must  be  self-pos¬ 
session.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  man  to  know 
himself,  bis  peculiar  aptitudes,  his  powers  on 
the  one  hand,  and  his  limitations  on  the  oth¬ 
er,  and  then  to  obtain  an  entire  self-control,  in 
which  all  that  is  sordid  and  base  is  subdued, 
and  his  faculties  are  held  subject  only  to  rea¬ 
son  and  will.  Having  succeeded  in  this,  he  will 
attain  the  highest  power  who,  putting  aside 
every  thought  of  self-interest  and  ambition, 
lays  his  whole  being  on  the  altar  of  duty,  de¬ 
siring  and  aiming  only  to  be  and  to  do  what 
God  would  have  him,  working  ever 

As  in  his  Great  Taskmaster’s  eye. 

One  such  man  he  bad  known,  the  late  Gen. 
Gordon.  He  had  a  supreme  contempt  for 
money,  fame,  and  for  everything  except  for 
duty.  Though  he  was  a  general  in  England,  a 
mandarin  of  the  highest  rank  in  China,  the 
governor  of  the  Soudan,  and  the  only  Christian 
who  had  ever  been  prayed  for  In  the  mosque  at 
Mecca,  be  was  the  simplest  of  men,  the  most 
forgetful  of  himself.  His  greatness  lay  in  his 
absolute  devotion  to  duty. 

Next  to  this  self-possession  and  self-devotion, 
he  would  place  the  qualities  of  courage  and 
independence— courage  to  do  the  unpopular 
thing,  and  independence  of  all  except  truth 
and  duty.  How  high  does  man  rise  in  true 
dignity  when  governed  by  these  moral  in¬ 
stincts!  To  quote  the  lines  of  an  American 
poet,  which  he  had  had  carved  on  the  walls  of 
one  of  the  halls  of  Marlborough  School,  when 
he  was  its  Head  Master : 

So  nif^b  is  Kvandeur  to  our  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man, 

When  duty  whispers  low  Thou  must. 

The  youth  replies  I  can. 

“And,”  he  said  smiling,  “  lest  you  should 
think  that  all  good  things  come  from  America, 
let  me  give  you  a  kindred  sentiment  from  one 
of  our  English  i»oets,  Lewis  Morris : 

“  Take  thou  no  thouKht  for  au^ht  save  truth  and  right, 
Content,  if  such  thy  fate,  to  die  obscure. 

Youth  fails  and  honors;  fame  may  not  endure; 

And  loftier  souls  soon  weary  of  delight. 

Keep  innocence;  be  all  a  true  man  ought; 

Let  neither  pleasure  tempt  nor  pain  appal. 

Who  hath  this,  he  bath  all  things,  having  nought; 

Who  bath  it  not,  hath  nothing,  having  all.” 

These  detached  sentences  can  give  but  a  fee¬ 
ble  impression  of  an  address  which  was  not 
only  full  of  striking  thoughts,  but  what  was 
better,  of  that  manifest  devotion  in  the  speak¬ 
er  which  he  commended  to  his  young  breth¬ 
ren,  of  the  earnest  and  deeply  religious  spirit 
which  in  every  true  minister  of  Christ  is  the 
chief  element  of  power  and  the  secret  of  suc¬ 
cess.  _ 


THE  temperance  MEETING. 

In  making  the  above  extended  notice  of  the 
address  at  the  Union  Seminary,  we  do  not  for¬ 
get  the  Temperance  meeting  of  the  evening 
before  (Thursday),  which  was  a  notable  occa¬ 
sion  in  several  respects.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  a  cold-water  night  out-doors  as  well  as  in. 
The  rain  poured  as  though  the  windows  of 
heaven  were  opened,  and  the  wind  blew  “  as 
’twould  ha’  blown  its  last.”  It  required  some 
degree  of  courage  to  venture  into  the  streets. 
Yet  in  spite  of  all  it  was  a  grand  gathering  in 
Chickering  Hall.  On  the  platform  sat  the 
twelve  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Church,  now 
in  session  in  this  city,  a  full  Apostolic  College, 
and  other  good  gray  heads  in  great  number. 
Dr.  Cuyler  presided,  and  made  one  of  his  ring¬ 
ing  addresses ;  and  Archdeacon  Farrar,  though 
he  had  come  to  the  meeting  in  the  extreme  of 
fatigue,  sjKike  for  nearly  an  hour  with  earnest¬ 
ness  and  eloquence  for  the  cause  of  Temper¬ 
ance,  to  which  he  had  given  so  much  time  and 
labor  in  Great  Britain.  Judge  Noah  Davis  fol¬ 
lowed  in  a  brief  speech,  saying  that  the  trou¬ 
ble  in  our  city  was  not  with  the  law  so  much  as 
with  the  enforcement,  or  ratker  the  non-en¬ 
forcement,  of  it.  It  was  not  the  Excise  Law 
that  was  at  fault,  but  the  Excise  Commission¬ 
ers !— a  statement  which  brought  down  the 
house.  The  evening  closed  with  a  few  words 
from  John  B.  Gough,  who  had  travelled  from 
bis  home  in  Massachusetts  two  hundred  miles, 
to  be  present,  and  show  his  respect  for  Arch¬ 
deacon  Farrar,  who  had  once  presided  at  a 
meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  introduced  him. 

This  hurried  paragraph,  written  as  we  are 
going  to  press,  does  no  justice  to  the  subject, 
but  it  may  serve  to  whet  the  appetite  of  our 
readers  for  that  fuller  description  which  we 
hope  to  receive  from  the  graphic  pen  of  Dr. 
Cuyler. 


WHAT  CAN  THE  PEOPLE  DO  I 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  general  re¬ 
ligious  movement  begun  in  several  of  our  large 
cities— a  movement  in  which  all  denominations 
can  take  part  without  interfering  with  one  an¬ 
other,  each  following  out  its  own  work  in  its  own 
way.  This  movement  is  more  comprehensive 
than  any  that  have  preceded  it.  The  ministers 
and  elders  lead  in  the  work.  What  can  the 
people  do  ? 

1.  They  can  pray.  There  is  no  iiower  like 
that  of  prayer.  Nothing  can  be  done  without 
it,  and  in  this  all  can  join.  Every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  however  weak  and  lowly,  may  pray 
for  the  movement  as  a  whole,  may  pray  for 
those  who  conduct  the  services,  may  pray  for 
the  conversion  of  friends  and  neighbors,  and 
each  may  pray  for  his  own  spiritual  invigora- 
tion  and  health.  Success  depends  ns  much 
upon  the  prayers  of  the  people  as  upon  the 
preaching  of  the  ministers. 

2.  The  people  can  attend  the  services.  Hearers 
are  as  important  as  preachers.  Attention  on 
the  part  of  those  who  listen  quickens  the  fer¬ 
vor  of  him  who  speaks.  The  people  may  join 
in  heart,  if  not  in  voice.  In  the  prayers.  They 
may  share  in  the  service  of  sacred  song.  Thus 
by  their  presence  and  sympathy,  they  may 
swell  and  deepen  the  volume  of  religious  feel¬ 
ing  which  rolls  over  a  great  assembly.  Their 
example  in  attendance  will  induce  others  who 
are  indifferent  to  attend  with  them.  Success, 
therefore,  depends  as  much  upon  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  people  as  upon  the  efforts  of  the 
Christian  workers. 

3.  The  i>eople  can  vx/rk.  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  they  can  do  this,  if  they  really 
desire  it.  An  army  needs  not  only  officers,  but 
soldiers.  Every  Presbyterian  church  is  organ¬ 
ized  with  i)a.stors,  elders,  and  other  church  offi¬ 
cers.  These  are  the  leaders  of  the  ijeople.  Too 
often  the  people  dei>end  on  them  to  do  all  the 
work.  But  they  have  a  work  to  do  themselves. 
They  should  follow  their  leaders,  and  do  what¬ 


ever  work  may  be  assigned  them.  There  is 
need  of  visitors  who  will  go  from  house  to 
house,  and  seek  out  those  who  are  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  attend  church,  and  bring  them  into 
the  meetings.  There  is  need  of  helpers  to  dis¬ 
tribute  tracts  and  circulars  of  invitation.  Ev¬ 
ery  one  has  opportunity  to  speak  about  the 
meetings,  and  to  urge  friends  and  neighbors  to 
go.  If  there  be  a  willing  mind  and  a  warm 
heart,  there  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  all 
may  be  helpful.  Some  may  render  important 
aid  by  contributing  to  the  fund  for  printing 
cards  and  circulars,  purchasing  tracts,  and 
paying  the  other  expenses  of  the  movement. 
Thus  there  is  work  for  every  Christian,  old 
and  young,  male  and  female,  wise  and  igno¬ 
rant,  and  even  the  invalid.  The  success  of  the 
work  this  Winter  depends  upon  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  |)eople  as  much  as  upon  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  officers  of  the  church. 


GENERAL  McCLELLAN. 

He  is  gone  to  the  grave!  Suddenly,  as  if 
struck  down  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  soldier 
is  laid  low.  He  who  at  the  beginning  of  our 
war  was  regarded  as  the  hope  of  the  country ; 
whose  death  would  have  been  looked  upon  as 
a  national  calamity ;  and  who,  if  he  had  been 
taken  then,  would  have  been  buried  with  a  mil- 
itarj’  procession  stretching  for  miles  through 
our  streets,  like  that  which  followed  General 
Grant  to  his  tomb— is  now  laid  to  rest  with 
services  which,  according  to  his  own  desire, 
were  of  the  extreme  of  simplicity.  But  yet  in 
the  crowded  assembly  that  filled  Madison- 
square  Church  on  Monday  morning,  there  were 
many  hearts  that  were  deeply  moved ;  old  sol¬ 
diers  who,  as  that  closed  coffin  was  borne  past, 
knew  that  in  it  lay  the  body  of  their  beloved 
commander;  and  who  wept  as  they  thought 
of  all  the  past,  and  of  the  great  actors  in  the 
war  who  one  by  one  were  disappearing  from 
the  scene.  At  such  a  moment  of  general  sor¬ 
row,  when  we  are  mourning  for  the  dead,  it  is 
not  the  time  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  his 
military  career;  rather  would  we  dwell  upon 
that  which  all  who  knew  him  cherish  in  their 
memory :  his  admirable  private  character,  as 
shown  in  all  the  relations  of  life— in  his  own 
home,  in  society,  and  in  the  church,  for  he  was 
a  sincere  and  exemplary  Christian.  Many  of  us 
recall  that  Sabbath  day  when,  just  returned 
from  the  field,  he  rose  before  the  pulpit  in 
which  stood  the  beloved  Dr.  Adams,  and  took 
the  vows  of  God  upon  him.  Of  that  church 
he  remained  a  member  as  long  as  he  lived. 
There,  when  in  the  city,  he  was  always  in  his 
place  on  the  Sabbatli ;  there  he  sat  at  the  com¬ 
munion  table.  And  now  as  we  look  at  his  va¬ 
cant  seat,  we  shall  love  to  think  of  one  who 
was  not  only  a  true  patriot  and  a  defender  of 
his  country,  but  also  a  brave  and  manly  sol¬ 
dier  in  tlie  army  of  the  Lord. 


DISC'OVERIF.S  IN  BABYLONIA. 

The  American  Oriental  Society  held  its  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  in  the  chapel  of  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  last  week. 
The  most  interesting  matter  before  them  was 
a  paper  by  Dr.  W.  Hayes  Ward  of  The  Inde¬ 
pendent,  giving  some  account  of  the  discover¬ 
ies  he  made  in  ancient  Babylonia  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Wolfe  Expedition.  The  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  offered  by  Dr.  Briggs  and 
unanimously  adoiited ; 

Ke.solved  (1)  that  this  Society  express  its  gratifi¬ 
cation  with  the  valuable  discoveries  made  by  the 
Wolfe  Expedition ;  (2j  that  we  regard  It  as  highly 
important  that  the  ruins  discovered  by  Dr.  Ward 
in  ancient  Babylonia  should  be  thoroughly  explor¬ 
ed  as  soon  as  possil>le ;  (3)  that  we  recommend  t/> 
the  American  public  to  contribute  liberally  in  oR 
der  tliat  a  second  expedition  may  be-sent  out  at  w 
early  date  to  make  the  excavations,  and  that  Ass^ 
rian  and  Babylonian  antiquities  may  be  acquir^ 
by  American  museums. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

On  another  page  we  give  a  careful  resume  of 
the  admirable  address  of  Prof.  Henry  M.  Baird 
of  the  New  York  University,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Huguenot  commemoration  of  that  most 
eventful  period  in  the  history  of  French  Prot¬ 
estantism,  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  The  public  service  was  at  the  French 
Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Hon.  John  Jay,  as  was  also  the 
dinner  in  the  evening  of  Oct.  22d,  which  passed 
off  with  great  credit  to  the  Huguenot  Society. 
Among  the  guests  and  si>eakers  at  the  latter 
was  Secretary  of  State  Bayard,  who  is  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  Huguenots.  We  give  also  a 
sketch  of  the  remarks  of  Drs.  John  DeWitt 
and  E.  D.  Morris,  professors  in  Lane  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  this  anniversary.  The  fact  that  ser¬ 
vices  of  this  nature  have  been  held  here  in 
America,  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  3i)eaks  well  for  the  growing  unity— we 
do  not  say  uniformity— of  Prote.stant  Chris¬ 
tendom.  _ 

There  has  seldom  been  so  much  fear  and  ap¬ 
prehension  in  the  public  mind  as  just  now  pre¬ 
vails  in  view  of  the  condition  of  things  at  Mon¬ 
treal.  The  small-pox  in  its  most  virulent  form 
is  iirevalent  there  throughout  the  “French 
Canadian  ”  wards,  and  the  authorities  seem  to 
be  quite  unable  to  “  stamp  it  out.”  The  efforts 
of  the  Board  of  Health  excite  only  ridicule 
and  opposition,  and  “  Masses  ”  said  in  throng¬ 
ed  churches  are  held  to  be  more  efficacious 
than  all  modern  sanitary  exi>edients.  Indeed 
these  latter  are  looked  upon  as  anti-French 
and  anti-Catholic— in  short,  Protestant  and 
English  devices— and  therefore  in  some  way 
inimical  to  the  dominant,  or  at  least  the  most 
numerous,  j>ortion  of  the  population.  The  sit¬ 
uation  w’ould  be  almost  comical  were  it  not 
so  serious  and  so  threatening.  We  trust  that 
the  Board  of  Health  will  not  fail  to  enforce  its 
behests  against  the  assembling  in  the  church¬ 
es  for  Mass,  and  all  others,  and  that  our  own 
authorities  will  meantime  exercise  great  vigi¬ 
lance.  _ 

The  American  section  of  the  Ckimmission  of 
the  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  met  in  this 
city  on  Tuesday  of  last  week.  There  was  a 
full  attendance.  The  European  section  rec¬ 
ommend  the  appointment  of  Drs.  Blaikie  and 
Mathews  as  clerks  to  serve  until  the  London 
meeting,  when  the  united  body  might  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  select  a  single  secretary— a  recom¬ 
mendation  with  which  the  American  section 
agreed  unanimously.  Reports  were  received 
from  the  special  Committees  on  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  Cooperation  and  on  Continental  Chur¬ 
ches.  It  was  resolved  to  hold  public  meetings 
in  behalf  of  these  great  interests,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ck>mmission,  in  the  course  of 
the  Winter. _ 

The  “  devout  women  ”  of  this  city,  of  whom 
we  rejoice  to  say  there  are  many  in  all  our 
churches,  will  be  glad  to  be  informed  that  the 
Devotional  Meetings  of  the  “  Ladies’  Christian 
Union,”  which  have  been  so  much  blessed  in 
years  that  are  past,  were  resumed  for  the  sea¬ 
son  yesterday  morning,  November  4th,  at 
eleven  o’clock,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle  Church,  34th  street  corner  of  6th 
avenue,  and  will  be  continued  at  the  same 
place  every  Wednesday  morning  during  the 
season.  Ladies  connected  with  any  of  our 
churches  or  congregations,  or  who  are  even 
strangers  in  the  city,  whose  hearts  are  drawn 
fo.vards  such  a  meeting,  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend. 


The  continental  jmpers  refer  to  an  alarming 
increase  of  that  most  terrible  of  all  forms  of 
death,  hydrophobia,  and  suggest  special  pre¬ 
cautions  and  penalties  for  dogs  and  their  own¬ 
ers.  Meanwhile  the  great  chemist,  Pasteur, 
continues  his  investigations  and  experiments 
for  the  mitigation  or  entire  cure  of  the  dire  ail¬ 
ment,  it  is  claimed  with  increasing  success. 
Thus  the  case  of  an  Alsace  boy  is  cited,  who 
was  brought  to  Pasteur  at  Paris,  some  four 
months  since  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  no  less  than 
fourteen  times.  His  mother  came  with  him, 
hoping  that  something  might  be  done  for  the 
seemingly  doomed  lad.  He  was  under  treat¬ 
ment  for  a  fortnight,  and  was  inoculated  with 
pieces  of  spinal  marrow  taken  from  inoculated 
rabbits,  dead  of  the  disease — it  having  been 
suffered  to  run  its  course  in  order  to  these  ex¬ 
periments.  Each  succeeding  inoculation  was 
made  with  marrow  containing  virus  of  greater 
strength,  and  that  last  used  was  taken  from  a 
rabbit  that  had  died  on  the  preceding  day. 
The  boy  had  been  bitten  sixty  hours  before  the 
remedy  was  applied,  and  when  Pasteur  an¬ 
il  lunced  to  the  Academy  of  Science  that  a  cure 
had  been  found,  one  hundred  days  had  pars¬ 
ed  since  the  last  inoculation,  and  the  child 
(Meister  by  name)  was  in  perfect  health.  A 
shepherd  boy  who  was  bitten  more  recently, 
has  been  subjected  to  similar  treatment,  and 
appearances  are  all  in  his  favor.  Should  suc¬ 
cess  continue,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  further  and  sufficient  tests.  It  Is  re¬ 
ported  that  three  little  girls  and  a  servant,  who 
were  bitten  at  Versailles,  have  decided  to  put 
themselves  in  Pasteur’s  hands.  It  is  said  that 
nineteen  persons  have  died  of  hydrophobia  in 
the  last  twelve  months  in  London.  This  dis¬ 
covery  promises  a  boon  to  the  world  beyond 
all  estimate  as  to  value.  Though  some  should 
continue  to  die  of  the  disease,  its  peculiar  ter¬ 
ror  will  be  greatly  mitigated. 


The  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  B.  Webb, 
so  long  the  beloved  and  widely  influential  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Siiawmut  Congregational  Church, 
Boston,  has  just  been  acted  upon  by  his  peo¬ 
ple.  Finding  that  he  looked  upon  his  recent 
resignation  as  final,  and  wished  the  church  to 
so  regard  it,  a  committee  of  the  latter,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  considering  aud  recommend¬ 
ing  a  proper  course  of  action,  have  unanimous¬ 
ly  re<iuested  that  he  accept  the  position  of 
pastor-emeritus.  In  reaching  this  conclusion, 
the  committee  (S.  C.  Wilkins,  H.  D.  Hyde,  A. 
S.  Lovett,  George  E.  Adams,  James  S.  Stone, 
D.  M.  Weston,  M.  F.  Dickinson,  jr.,  A.  G.  Per¬ 
kins,  S.  T,  Snow)  indulge  in  expressions  of 
their  very  warm  regard  for  their  pastor  of  so 
many  years,  which  must  be  very  grateful  to 
his  heart  at  this  moment. 

The  Fort  Green  Presbyterian  Church,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  has  dealt  generously  with  their  former 
pastor  (“the  blind  preacher,”  as  he  was  fa¬ 
miliarly  called),  the  Rev.  Adam  McClelland, 
D.D.,  now  a  beloved  and  able  instructor  in  the 
German  Theological  Seminary  at  Dubuque. 
He  has  lately  visited  tliem,  and  been  warmly 
welcomed  by  their  present  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Stanton,  and  especially  so  by  his 
old  parishioners.  They  are  not  a  wealthy  peo¬ 
ple  over  there,  but  tliey  know  how  to  be  gener¬ 
ous,  and  to  put  money  where  it  will  do  good. 
It  hence  fell  out  that  Dr.  McClelland  was  made 
just  a  thousand  dollars  better  off— rather  his 
Seminary  was— than  when  he  came  to  Brook¬ 
lyn.  A  most  timely  and  handsome  act  this  in 
every  aspect.  _ 

Last  week  was  made  memorable  in  our 
'tlhurch  affairs  within  the  city  by  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  two  pastors,  and  in  the  extreme  limits 
of  “down  town”  and  “up  town.”  The  Rev. 
John  C.  Bliss,  D.D.,  who  felt  constrained  to 
bring  his  long  and  happy  relations  with  the 
First  Church  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  to  a  close 
more  than  a  year  since,  and  seek  recuperation 
abroad,  was  duly  installed  on  Sabbath  even¬ 
ing,  Oct.  25th,  as  pastor  of  the  Washington 
Heights  Church,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  the  charge  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Stoddard  of 
The  Observer;  and  on  the  following  (Monday) 
evening,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Wilds  was  made  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  venerable  Seventh  Church,  Broome 
and  Ridge  streets.  That  these  pastors  may  be 
greatly  prospered  in  their  work,  is  the  wisii 
and  prayer  of  all  their  brethren.  Both  are 
able  men,  having  the  prestige  of  success,  and 
their  iieopie  are  greatly  united  in  them. 


The  ministers  and  elders  of  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York  held  a  devotional  meeting  on 
Tuesday  evening  of  last  week  in  the  Fourth- 
avenue  Church,  which  was  marked  by  deep 
seriousness  and  earnestness.  On  Saturday 
evening  the  Brick  Church  was  well  filled.  Drs. 
Van  Dyke,  Crosby,  and  Vincent  conducted  the 
services,  and  were  assisted  by  a  large  number 
of  brethren,  who  took  part  with  singular 
promptness  and  directness.  The  tone  of  tlie 
meeting  was  bright  and  cheerful  and  earnest 
with  reference  to  the  great  work  to  be  unde.*- 
taken  this  Winter. 

The  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Bowery  Mission 
will  be  observed  on  Sabbath  next,  Nov.  8th. 
Services  at  3  o’clock  P.  M.,  and  at  7.30  in  the 
evening.  The  Mission  premises  include  an  en¬ 
tire  building  at  36  Bowery  (below  Canal  street), 
and  thus  situated  in  the  most  thronged  portion 
of  that  great  East-side  thoroughfare,  and  af¬ 
fording  cheap  and  even  gratuitous  lodgings, 
numbers  of  young  men,  and  indeed  jiersons  of 
all  ages  and  some  of  both  sexes,  are  attracted 
into  its  cheerful  chaiiel,  and  thus  arrested  in  a 
downward  career.  Services  are  held  every  day 
and  evening  tliroughout  the  year,  and  a  good 
work  has  been  done. 

That  is  a  [iretty  large  story  which  Home 
Missionary  R.  M.  Stevenson  of  Bozeman,  Mon¬ 
tana,  writes  us.  At  least,  most  farmers  at  the 
East  will  regard  it  as  such,  and  likely  enough 
receive  it  “  with  several  grains  of  allowance.” 
Having  some  acquaintance  with  the  sturdy 
and  worthy  writer,  we  entirely  credit  every 
statement  that  he  makes  touching  the  wonder¬ 
ful  productiveness  of  Montana  farms. 

The  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  in  session  in 
Purity  Church,  Oct.  24th,  duly  celebrated  the 
centennial  of  organized  Presbyterianism  in 
that  State,  for  it  was  at  Waxhaw  Church,  April 
12th,  1785,  that  South  Carolina  Presbytery,  em¬ 
bracing  the  territory  of  the  present  Synod,  was 
set  off  by  the  Presbytery  of  Orange,  and  duly 
constituted  an  ecclesiastical  body.  The  anni¬ 
versary  exercises  were  interesting  and  appro¬ 
priate,  beginning  w’ith  a  chant,  Micah  iv.  1,  2: 
“But  in  the  last  days  it  shall  come  to  pass,” 
etc.  Prayer  followed,  and  then  a  very  spirited 
Commemorative  Ode  by  Rev.  Charles  S.  Ved- 
der,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Huguenot  Church, 
Charleston,  was  read,  and  seven  of  its  thirteen 
stanzas  finely  rendered  by  the  choir.  As  for 
historical  discourses,  there  were  several  deliv¬ 
ered  ;  as  to  order,  by  Rev.  W.  T,  Thompson, 
D.D.,  Rev.  J.  H.  Saye,  and  Rev.  George  Sum- 
mey.  “Glorious  things  of  thee  are  spoken  ” 
was  next  given,  and  the  interest  was  just  here 
intensified,  if  possible,  by  the  reception  of  del¬ 
egates  bearing  the  salutations  of  the  mother 
Presbytery  of  Orange,  viz:  Rev.  F.  H.  John¬ 
ston,  D.D.,  Rev.  James  C.  Alexander,  and  El¬ 
der  Robert  Bingham.  Following  these  came 
an  address  by  Rev.  John  L.  Girardeau,  D.D. 
The  memorable  occasion  was  closed  with  the 
doxology  and  benediction. 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — The  Rev.  Horace  A.  Randle 
of  the  China  Inland  Mission  has  been  nine  years 
in  the  field,  laboring  at  Kuichaw,  Western  Cheki¬ 
ang.  With  a  view  to  increase  his  usefulness  in 
China,  he  has  recently  come  to  New  York  to  study 
medicine.  Very  familiar  with  things  in  China, 
and  especially  all  mission  operations  there  going 
forward,  he  would  be  ploaseal  to  make  arrange- 
monts  with  any  church  in  or  near  New  York  for  a 
Sunday  evening  or  week-night  talk  on  Mission 
work,  leaving  the  question  of  remuneration  entire¬ 
ly  with  the  church.  He  can  be  addressed  at  the 
Medical  Institute,  118  East  Forty-fifth  street,  Now 
York. 

Auburn. — The  Central  Church  (Rev.  C.  C.  Hem- 
enway  pastor)  has  again  demonstrated  its  unity 
and  Cliristian  earnestness.  Its  present  church 
building  contemplated  certain  additions  for  the 
use  of  the  Sunday-school,  prayer-meetings,  and 
social  purposes.  Though  long  deferred,  th^o  con¬ 
gregation  has  never  given  up  the  purpose  to  com¬ 
plete  the  original  plan.  On  Sunday  morning,  Oct. 
25,  the  matter  of  subscriptions  for  the  completion 
of  the  edifice  was  laid  before  the  congregation, 
and  at  once  with  great  heartiness  more  than  $14,- 
000  was  pledged.  There  was  already  on  hand  in 
cash  $2200  for  this  purpose,  and  the  church  ex¬ 
pects  immediately  to  make  the  total  sum  $20,000, 
and  commence  building  in  the  Spring. 

Canandaigua. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Geneva  held  In  Canandaigua  Monday  afternoon, 
Oct.  26,  to  consider  the  resignation  of  the  Rev. 
William  A.  Rice,  action  was  taken  at  his  request, 
acquiesced  in  by  the  church,  which  dissolved  the 
pastoral  relation  between  them.  The  Presbytery 

f  ranted  Mr.  Rice  a  letter  to  the  Presbytery  of 
yracuse,  as  he  is  to  accept  a  call  to  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church  of  tliat  city.  A  letter  was  al¬ 
so  granted  to  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Cheeseman  to  the 
same  Presbytery.  He  goes  to  Skaneateles.  In 
parting  with  Mr.  Rice,  his  Canandaigua  charge 
passed  a  series  of  watm  and  appreciative  resolu¬ 
tions,  especially  referring  to  tlie  groat  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held,  and  particularly  to  the  increas¬ 
ed  attendance  and  interest  in  all  ttie  services,  and 
“the  cultivation  among  the  people  of  a  more  cor¬ 
dial  brotherly  love.”  So  far  as  we  now  recall,  tlie 
Canandaigua  Presbyterian  people  are  entitled  to 
the  palm  for  the  graceful  and  gracious  manner  in 
which  they  appear  to  have  yielded  a  pastor  whom 
they  all  admire<i  and  loved,  and  after  only  a  year’s 
service. 

Campbell. — The  Presbyterian  Cliurcli  of  Camp¬ 
bell.  recently  made  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Rev. 
C.  M.  Livingston  to  Cincinnati,  has  invited  Rev. 
Alonzo  P.  Johnson  of  Cape  Maj'  City,  N.  J.,  to 
supply  its  pulpit. 

Bio  Flats. — Rev.  Stanley  D.  Jewell,  pastor  of 
the  Pres'iyteiian  Church  has  been  grantfd  a  short 
vacation,  and  has  sailed  for  Europe. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cayuoa  held  an  adjourned 
meeting  in  Willard  Chapel,  Auburn,  on  Tuesday, 
Oct.  27th.  Rev.  William  A.  Barr  was  dismissed  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Detroit.  Rev.  David  I.  Biggar 
wjvs  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Syracuse.  A 
call  for  his  services  was  presented  from  the  cliurch 
at  Owasco,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  his 
installation.  Five  students  for  the  ministry  were 
taken  under  care  of  Presbytery.  Mr.  McKenzie 
received  license  to  preach.  In  the  evening  a  new 
cluin’li  was  organized,  about  forty  meinliors  being 
received  on  confession  and  by  letter.  Tlie  sermon 
was  preatdied  by  Rev.  A.  S.  Fiske  of  Ithaca,  from 
Luke  xviii.  13,  and  was  a  powerful  and  impn'sslve 
presentation  of  man's  need  of  mercy  as  a  sinner 
liefore  God.  Mr.  A.  S.  Hughey  of  tlie  last  class  at 
Aubuni  is  the  acting  pastor  of  the  new  churcli, 
which  is  the  fifth  of  our  order  in  the  city.  With  a 
uiiiteil  membersliip,  a  fine  property,  and  a  wide 
field,  its  prosiieets  of  success  and  growtli  are  good. 
Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  at  (Iwasco,  on  Dec. 
8,  at  2  P.  M.,  to  instal  Rev.  D.  I.  Biggar  pastor  of 
tliat  church.  Cayuga. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Upper  Chichester. — Dedication  of  a  Memorial 
Church. — Services  wore  held  on  Kaliiiath,  Oct.  18th, 
in  connection  with  tho  dedication  of  a  church  in 
Upper  Chichester,  Delaware  county,  Pa.,  near  Lin- 
wood,  a  station  at  tlie  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  A 
Baltimore  Railroad,  about  twenty  miles  from  Phil- 
adelpiiia.  The  building  is  constructed  of  pressed 
brick  with  gothic  windows,  and  occupies  a  space 
of  82  by  30  foot,  with  a  vestibule  in  front  and  a 
Sabbath-scliool  room  in  the  rear.  It  can  accommo¬ 
date  about  350  people.  It  is  provided  witli  a  neat 
pulpit  on  a  low  platform,  with  comfortable  pews 
and  a  good  organ.  Tlie  builder,  Mr.  John  A.  Groen, 
deserves  crtslit  for  his  handsome  and  faithful 
work.  Tlie  opening  services  were  cornnieneed  in 
the  morning  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wylie 
of  Philadelphia,  from  Joshua  iv.  7 :  “  These  stones 
shall  bo  for  a  memorial.”  In  tlie  afternoon  a 
union-meeting  was  lield,  at  wliich,  after  some  in¬ 
troductory  remarks,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wylie  offered  a 
dedicatory  prayer.  Brief  addresses  were  tlien  made 
by  Mr.  Janies  Grant  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Smith,  McCauley,  Bishop,  Hudson,  and 
Jester,  with  prayer  liy  Rev.  Prof.  Rendell,  and 
benediction  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bird.  The  Baptist,  the 
Episcopal,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  Churches 
were  rcpresenteil  by  the  different  speakers,  and  tlie 
audience,  composed  principally  of  persons  residing 
in  the  vicinity,  consisted  of  a  variety  of  denomina¬ 
tions,  and  some  not  connected  with  any  cliurch. 
There  is  no  Presbyterian  church  from  the  Delaware 
river  on  the  east  to  Middletown,  six  miles  distant 
on  the  west,  and  from  Ttiurlows,  throe  miles  on 
the  nortli,  to  Wilmington,  nine  miles  on  the  south, 
80  tliat  a  large  unoccupied  field  of  labor  Is  pre- 
senteti,  witli  a  population  intelligent,  moral,  and 
prosperous  in  worldly  condition,  but  needing  much 
tho  ordinances  of  the  Gospel.  Wo  understand  a 
manse  is  to  be  erected  for  the  minister’s  residence, 
and  meanwhile  a  regular  supply  of  preaching  Is  to  be 
providetl  by  the  Presbytery  of  Chester,  under  whose 
care  the  congregation  will  be  placed  as  soon  as  or¬ 
ganized.  The  building  stands  upon  tho  well  cul¬ 
tivated  farm  of  Mr.  Andrew  Armstrong,  by  whom 
and  liis  two  daugliters  the  entire  expense  has  been 
defrayed,  and  by  whom  also  the  cost  of  preaching 
will  bo  met  as  far  as  re<|iii8ito.  A  marble  tablet  on 
the  front  pediment  of  the  cliurcli,  indicates  that 
the  building  lias  lieon  erectc!!  as  a  Memorial  Pres- 
tnjterian  Church.  It  is  thus  associated  with  the 
name  of  Dr.  William  Samuel  Armstrong,  the  son 
and  tho  brother  of  the  generous  persons  who  have 
erccteti  it.  This  excellent  young  man  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  July  13th,  1846.  Educateil  religious¬ 
ly  by  Kfwlly  parents,  ho  is  believed  to  liave  boon 
converted  in  early  life,  and  on  April  25th,  18<i2, 
when  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  made  a  profes¬ 
sion  of  ills  faitli,  and  was  received  a  member  of  the 
First  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia. 
Having  graduated  in  tho  department  of  arts  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Juno,  1865,  ho  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  receiv¬ 
ed  his  degree  from  the  medical  school  in  1868. 
His  health  having  been  impaired,  he  visited  the 
southern  part  of  our  countiy,  but  in  a  few  months 
returned  home,  and  died  Juno  8th,  1868.  As  a 
pupil  and  teacher  in  tlie  Sabbath-school  of  the 
First  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia, 
he  was  much  intere-sted  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
young,  and  when  the  family  spent  the  Summer  at 
their  country  home  near  Lin  wood,  he  was  engaged  in 
organizing  and  sustaining  a  Sabbath-school  in  that 
neighborhood,  being  specially  influenced  by  con¬ 
versations  with  his  excellent  mother,  now  also 
deceased,  in  which  she  told  of  the  good  which  such 
mission  sciiools  had  effected.  The  school  thus  es¬ 
tablished  is  still  sustained,  and  has  become  the 
parent  of  the  church  now  organized  as  his  memori¬ 
al.  He  greatly  desireii  to  benefit  his  fellow  stu¬ 
dents,  and  wrote  and  printed  a  tract  as  “a  parting 
salutation,”  which  was  distributed  at  the  gradu¬ 
ating  exercises  of  some  of  tho  medical  colleges. 
Tho  condition  of  the  boatmen  on  the  Delaware, 
also  attracted  his  benevolent  attention,  and  he 
contemplated  a  tract  for  tholr  benefit.  With  su¬ 
perior  talents  which  had  been  well  cultlvateil,  ho 
united  a  very  quiet  and  modest  deportment,  and 
great  amiability  of  disposition,  with  a  resolute 
firmne.s8  of  purpose,  and  earnest  activity  in  doing 
good.  While  we  cannot  explain  the  mystery  of  his 
early  removal,  we  may  connect  it  with  the  erection 
of  this  beautiful  church,  by  which  “he  being  dead 
yet  speaketh.”  “Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die 
in  the  Lord  from  heneefortli,  yea,  salth  the  Spirit, 
for  ttiey  do  rest  from  tlieir  labors  and  their  works 
do  follow  them."  w. 

Lancaster. — The  Presbyterian  Memorial  Church 
of  this  place,  Thomas  Thompson  pastor,  have  is¬ 
sued  an  admirable  Manual  for  the  information  of 
the  congregation.  First  we  have  the  pastor’s  let¬ 
ter,  next  the  officers  of  the  Memorial  Church,  and 
under  each  group  a  text  of  Si-ripture.  As  authority 
for  the  church.  Matt.  xvi.  18;  for  its  pastor,  Eph. 
Iv.  11 ;  for  ruling  elders,  Titus  i.  5 ;  deacons,  Acts 
vi.  3  and  1  Tim.  iii.  8-12;  trustees,  1  Cor.  xii.  28-31 ; 
janitor,  Psa.  Ixxxiv.  10.  Then  follows  the  Directory 
of  Worship,  Baptisms,  Children’s  Day,  then  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  (Psa.  Ixxxvii.  5,  Rev.  xxii.l7); 
Officers  of  Sunday-school ;  List  of  Marriages,  Gen. 
li.  18,  Eph.  v.  22-^3;  Necrology;  Young  Men’s  Li¬ 
brary  Association ;  Ladies  Missionary  Society,  etc. 
Barring  its  several  pages  of  advertisements,  tliis 
Manual  comes  near  being  a  model. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

New  York  City. — A  most  interesting  service 
was  held  on  Sunday  evening  at  the  Hebrew  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  17  St.  Mark’s  Place.  The  Rev.  Jacob 
Fr(58hniaii,  the  pastor,  preached  a  sound  Gospel 
sermon  to  a  good  audience,  mainly  Israelites,  in 
which  he  end«!avore<J  to  prove  to  them  from  their 


own  Scriptures,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Mes¬ 
siah  for  whom  thw  wait.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
sermon  a  young  Israelite  was  baptized,  and  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  his  conversion,  and  pro¬ 
fessed  his  desire  to  labor  among  his  own  people. 
Convinced  by  one  of  the  pastor’s  sermons,  some 
eighteen  months  ago,  the  struggle  between  the 
prejudice  of  his  early  training  and  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel  had  been,  he  said,  a  most  trying  one. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Charleston. — Kanawha  Presbyterian  Church  of 
this  city  (connected  with  our  General  Assembly)  is 
now  in  excellent  working  order.  The  present  pas¬ 
tor,  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Stanley,  has  been  there  just  one 
year.  The  roll,  now  reaching  140,  has  increased 
seven-fold  in  thirteen  years,  and  since  150  or  more 
seceded  to  tho  Southom  Assembly,  leaving  only 
twenty  members  to  stand  by  the  old  banner.  The 
eldership  has  also  iucreas^  from  two  to  four,  the 
deacons  from  three  to  five,  and  four  ladies’  and 
children’s  societies  are  in  full  operation.  The 
Children’s  Mission  Band  have  raised  in  five  months 
forty-one  dollars  by  their  pennies  and  nickels,  and 
sent  twenty  to  our  Mission  Boards  to  lielp  pay 
their  debts.  At  a  very  interesting  meeting  a  few 
days  ago  of  tlie  Ladles’  Aid  Society  (organized  for 
work  at  home,  while  wo  have  also  a  Ladies’  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society),  the  following  facts  were  reportixi : 
The  receipts  of  the  year  from  Oct.  1, 1884,  to  Oct.  1, 
1885,  notwithstanding  the  severe  pressure  every¬ 
where  financially,  were 

(1)  From  dues  of  members,  at  S  aud  10  cts.  per  week. .  $111  86 

(2)  From  entertainments  and  donations  to  Pipe  Or¬ 


gan  Fund .  :W9  53 

(8)  From  articles  made  and  sold .  378  75 

'Total .  $840  13 


Those  articles  mean  patient  labor  every  week  with 
the  needle,  in  making  250  aprons,  45  children’s 
dresses,  scores  of  undergarments  for  ladies  and 
gentleipen,  besides  towels,  quilts,  and  a  variety  of 
liouschold  articles.  This  sum  paid  $380  oa  the 
pipe  organ  (leaving  only  $150  due  on  that),  and  the 
balance  expended  on  local  needs  of  the  new  church 
edifice  and  manse.  A  mortgage  of  $3500  rests  on 
the  manse  still ;  but  while  we  neglect  not  to  help 
tile  spread  of  tlie  Gospel  abroad,  we  hopein  two 
or  three  years,  by  God’s  blessing,  to  clear  this 
last  debt  and  be  happily  fn^e.  f.  j.  s. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati — An  aged  minister  honored. — The  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  Poplar-street  Presbyterian  Church  on 
Sabbath,  Oct.  25th,  were  unique  and  unusually  in¬ 
teresting.  The  pastor.  Rev.  James  C.  White,  was 
just  entering  upon  his  eightieth  year  and  the  four¬ 
teenth  of  liis  present  pastorate — wliich  is  probably 
the  longest  pastorate  of  any  English-speaking 
Protestant  minister  since  the  settlement  of  the 
city.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Cliurch,  preached  mucii  longer  as  a  stated  supply, 
but  not  as  an  installed  pastor.  The  event  was  a 
noted  one  to  Poplar-street  Church  and  its  Pastor. 
Tho  church  audience- Toom  had  been  newly  carpet¬ 
ed  and  garnished,  and  tlie  pulpit  and  platform  were 
beautifully  and  bountifully  decorated  witli  plants 
aud  flowers.  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  of  the  Fourth 
Church,  who  was  with  Mr.  White  at  Lane  Semi¬ 
nary  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  is  the  next 
oldest  minister  and  pastor,  occupied  the  pulpit  in 
the  morning,  and  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  bis  old 
friond  and  classmate,  congratulating  Mr.  White 
upon  his  successful  pastorate,  and  wishing  him 
many  j’ears  of  usefulness  and  happinc.ss.  Rev. 
Dr.  Eolls  of  Lane  Seminary  conduett^  the  sen’ices 
of  the  evening.  Mr.  White  and  Dr.  Eells  were  to¬ 
gether  in  the  ministry  in  Cleveland  seven  years, 
commencing  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  The 
Doctor  was  full  of  brotherly  sympathy  and  words 
of  delightful  reminiscence  and  good  cheer  for  both 
pimtor  and  congregation.  Dr.  Leonard  followed 
with  renewed  outbiir-st  of  goodwill  for  his  dear  old 
friend  and  cliiim  of  Lano.  A  letter  of  congratula¬ 
tion  and  good  wishes  was  received  from  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  P.  Ingersoil  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  said : 
“As  my  pastor  and  friend  you  inspired  me  with  a 
higlier  conception  of  consecration  and  led  me  into 
paths  of  Christian  work  better  than  I  had  known, 
and  was  led  from  the  practice  of  law  to  the  pulpit,” 
Ac.  The  house  was  well  filled,  and  most  earnestly 
attentive.  Dr.  Eells  spoke  with  the  true  dignity 
and  manliness  of  a  pulpit  orator,  while  his  heart 
overflowetl  with  loving  kindness  for  his  aged' 
brother,  whose  work  of  many  years  was  not  yet 
done.  The  choir  rendered  choice  and  appropriate 
music,  and  when  the  pastor  feelinglj’  said  to  his 
congregation  “As  those  dear  brethren  have  come 
down  from  Rome  to  meet  and  greet  us  at  Appil 
Forum  with  words  of  kindly  cheer  and  encourage¬ 
ment  after  our  perilous  voyage,  we  can  but  most 
devoutly  thank  God  and  take  courage.  Ho  com¬ 
mended  them  all  to  God  and  the  Word  of  His 
grace,  that  they  might  have  grace  to  be  faithful 
and  hold  out  to  the  end,  and  then  to  hear  the  wel¬ 
come  sentence  ‘Enter  thou  into  tho  joy  of  thy 
Lord.’  ”  A  general  God  bless  you,  and  cordial 
hand-shaking  all  round,  closed  the  services  of  a 
day  such  as  tho  pastor  said  he  never  had  seen,  and 
had  never  expected  to  see. 

And  hereupon  a  correspondent  and  member  of 
tlio  Poplar-stroot  Church  wriU* :  The  above  clip¬ 
ping  from  the  daily  “  Commercial  Gazette  ”  of  this 
city  may  interest  some  of  your  readers,  to  whom 
our  pastor  has  boon  known  for  manj'  years,  and 
especially  to  those  agoii  ministers  whose  light  and 
hope  are  flickering  in  life’s  socket.  Tho  Presby¬ 
terian  (churches  are  not  always  forgetful  or  un¬ 
grateful  of  their  faithful  servants.  Our  minister 
is  ill  health  and  constant  labor.  His  bow  abides 
in  strength,  his  eye  is  not  diiii,  nor  his  zeal  abat¬ 
ed.  At  the  “Tomporaneo  Centennial”  our  pastor 
prepared  and  pushed  a  wliole  week  of  the  most 
radical  (not  political)  and  interesting  services, 
making  three  of  the  principal  addresses  himself. 
The  “  Huguenot  Centennial  ”  was  made  doubly  In¬ 
teresting  to  118  all  by  a  very  Instructive  historical 
discourse.  I  verily  believe  tliat  brotherly  sympa¬ 
thy  and  co6i)eratlon  with  our  pastors  would  carry 
them  usefully  far  beyond  the  usual  limit  of  minis¬ 
terial  work.  A.  n. 

MICHIGAN. 

Ishpehing. — The  Presbytery  of  Lake  Superior 
hold  an  adjourned  meeting  at  Ishpeming  Oct.  20th, 
at  which  time  Mr.  C.  D.  Jacolis  was  ordained  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry  and  installed  as  pastor  of 
tho  Ishpeming  Presbyterian  church.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Schenek  of  Marinette,  Wis. ;  charge  to 
the  pastor  by  Rev.  C.  L.  Richards  of  Negaunee; 
ciiarge  to  the  people  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Bonar  of  Mar¬ 
quette;  ordination  prayer  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Tyndall 
of  Escanaba ;  reading  of  hymns  by  Rev.  Mr.  Has¬ 
tings  of  tho  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  Ish- 
poining,  and  benediction  by  the  pastor.  The 
ciiurch  was  tastefully  decorated,  and  tlie  interest¬ 
ing  and  impressive  services  were  listened  to  by  a 
large  and  attentive  audience.  Mr.  Jacobs  thus  be¬ 
gins  his  ministry  under  very  favorable  circumstan¬ 
ces,  and  we  trust  that  the  Spirit  of  all  grace  may 
wait  upon  the  joint  efforts  and  prayers  of  pastor 
and  people.  a.  s.  c. 

Milan. — The  local  paper,  the  Milan  Leader  of 
Oct.  30,  has  a  pleasant  notice  of  a  very  pleasant 
affair  that  took  place  there  on  the  previous  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  by  way  of  a  suitable  commemoration 
of  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  tho  marriage  of 
their  pastor  and  his  wife.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ambrose 
8.  Wiglit.  With  Mrs.  G.  R.  Williams  to  lead,  the 
scheme  was  a  success  from  the  start.  The  gifts — 
a  couch,  centre  table,  six  dining  cbaiis,  one  patent 
rocker,  a  parlor  lamp,  and  several  useful  articles 
of  china  and  glassware,  and  a  baby  carriage — were 
secretly  conveyed  to  the  church  and  plac^  on  the 
platform  at  the  right  of  the  pulpit,  with  Miniiis’ 
orchestra  on  the  left.  In  every  pew  were  as  many 
persons  as  could  crowd  Into  them,  many  stand¬ 
ing.  Everything  was  now  ready  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  minister  and  his  family,  who  were  of 
course  ignorant  of  the  little  joke.  A  few  minutes 
afier  8  o’clock  they  were  ushered  In  by  Dr.  Mosic 
and  given  chairs  on  tho  pulpit,  the  orchestra  mean¬ 
while  rendering  a  beautiful  selection.  Rev.  D.  J. 
Odell  (Methodist  Episcopal)  then  made  the  pre¬ 
sentation  in  very  appropriate  words,  and  after 
another  selection  by  the  band,  Mr.  Wight  arose, 
and  as  well  as  his  feelings  allowed  him,  accepted 
the  gifts.  Then  came  more  music  by  the  band, 
after  which  Mr.  Odell  anaounced  that  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  supper  would  be  served  in  the  basement. 
Nearly  three  hundred  persons  partook  of  refresh¬ 
ments,  and  all  returned  to  their  homes  feeling  that 
they  had  spent  an  evening  of  social  and  profitable 
enjoyment.  This  pleasant  and  spontaneous  affair 
bears  testimony  to  the  gooil  footing  of  the  several 
cooperating  churches,  and  especially  to  the  esteem 
and  love  in  which  pastor  Wight  and  his  wife  are 
held  by  their  people. 

Ionia. — The  Presbyterian  church  Is  prospering 
under  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  W.  8.  Potter,  who 
was  installed  Oct.  20th. 

(XINGREOATIONAL. 

South  Williamstown,  Mass. — The  manse  built 
by  the  South  Church  and  parish  here,  was  opened 
on  Friday  evening,  Oct.  30th.  Hon.  Deacon  B.  F. 
Mills  presided.  He  gave  some  account  of  the 
“ways  aud  means”  of  the  work,  and  presented 
the  keys  to  the  pa.stor,  Dr.  Lyman  Whiting,  who 
responded,  and  in  turn  gave  the  keys  to  his  home- 
keeper  by  his  side,  and  then  set  forth  the  name 
and  uses  of  the  minister’s  home.  Rev.  Dr.  Denni¬ 
son,  Profs.  Perry  and  Hewitt  from  the  College, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Sewall  were  to  have  had  special  parts 
in  the  services.  All  were  kept  away  by  the  dark 
storm.  Prof.  Mills  of  the  Institute  gave  the  clos¬ 
ing  address,  followed  by  a  dedicatory  prayer  and 
singing.  Despite  the  storm,  a  filled  house  and 
great  joy  seaieil  the  new,  beautiful,  unique  home 
to  its  social  and  sacred  uses;  also,  in  memorial 
gratitude  for  children  spared  to  them,  their  pa¬ 
rents  have  placed  a  window  of  cathedral  glass  in 
the  cliurch.  The  figure,  nearly  life-size,  is  of 
Jesus,  the  Good  Shepherd. 
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C!h«rleB  Bcrlbner’B  Sons,  New  York :  A  Layinsn’s  Study 
•t  the  Eof  lisb  Bible,  considered  in  its  Literary  and  Secu¬ 
lar  Aspect.  By  Francis  Bowen,  LL.D.,  Alford  Professor  of 

Philosophy  in  Barrard  College. - Budder  Orange.  By 

prank  B.  Stockton.  Illustrated  by  A  B.  Frost. - Common- 

sense  in  the  Nursery.  By  Harlon  Harland. 

Harper  k  Brothers,  New  York :  Harper’s  Franklin-square 
Ltbra^.  My  wife’s  Niece.  A  Norel.  By  the  author  of 
*<  Dr.  Bdith  Bomney.”  White  Heather.  A  Novel.  By 

William  Bladt. - Harper’s  Handy  Series  (issued  weekly). 

The  Boyal  Mall.  Its  Cuslosltiee  and  Bomance.  By  James 
I  Wilson  Hyde,  Superintendent  in  the  Oeneral  PostolBoe, 
Edinburgh.  Illustrated.  ’The  Ohost’s  Touch  and  Other 

Stories.  By  Wilkie  Collins. - ’The  Sacred  Nugget.  A  Novel. 

By  B.  L.  F^eon. - Pepper  and  Salt;  or,  A  Seasoning  tor 

Young  Folks.  Prepared  by  Howard  Pyle. - The  Fall  of 

Constantinople.  Being  the  Story  of  the  Fourth  Crusade. 
By  Edwin  Fears,  LL.B.,  late  President  of  the  European  Bar 
at  Constantinople. - Dancing  and  its  Belation  to  Educa¬ 

tion  and  Social  Life.  By  Allen  Dodswortb.  Illustrated. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  k  Co.,  Boston :  High  Lights. 

Anson  D.  F.  Bandolph  Jt  Co.,  New  York :  Bellgion  in  His¬ 
tory  and  In  the  Lite  of  To-day.  By  A.  M.  Falrbalm,  D.D., 

Principal  of  Airedale  College,  Bradford. - The  Baby’s 

Journal.  Designed  and  Complied  by  S.  Alice  Bray. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  k  Son,  New  York:  Fairy  Tales  from 
Brentano.  Told  in  English  by  Kale  f’relligratb  Kroeker, 
and  pictured  by  F.  Carruthers  Could. 

Bobert  Carter  k  Brothers,  New  York :  My  Sermon-Notes. 
A  Selection  from  Outlines  of  Discourses  delivered  at  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  with  Anecdotes  and  Illustrations. 

By  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  From  Ecclesiastes  to  Malachi. - La- 

fayette-avenue  Church  Its  History  and  Commemorative 
Services.  1880-188S.  The  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  pastor. 
Prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the  Church. 

Fords,  Howard  k  Hulbert :  Bryant  and  his  friends.  Some 
Bemlniscenoes  of  the  Knickerbocker  Writers.  By  James 

Orant  Wilson. - Hyperesthesia.  A  Novel.  By  Mary  Cru- 

ger. - Evolution  and  Bellgion.  By  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

O.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York :  Practical  Economics.  A 
Collection  of  the  Essays  respecting  certain  of  the  Becent 
Economic  Experiences  of  the  United  States.  By  David  A. 

Wells,  D.O.L. - America  and  other  Poems.  By  Henry 

Hamilton. - Composition  in  the  School-room.  By  E.  Gal¬ 
braith. - The  Postulates  of  English  Political  Economy. 

By  the  late  Walter  Bagehot,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  University  Col¬ 
lege,  London. - The  Story  of  the  Nations.  The  Story  of 

Borne  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  End  of  the  Bepublic. 
By  Arthur  Gilman,  M.  A 

E.  P.  Dutton  k  Co  ,  New  York :  The  Bishop  Paddock  Lec¬ 
tures.  188S.  The  Church  in  the  Nation,  Pure  and  Apoetol- 
Ical,  God’s  Authorised  Bepreeentative.  By  Henry  C.  Lay, 
D.D.,LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Easton. - Wlkkey.  A  Scrap.  By  Yam. 

N.  Hbbals  k  Sons,  New  York :  ’Twelve  Hours  with  Young 
People.  By  Bev.  H.  Martin  Kellogg. 

American  Unitarian  Association,  Boston ;  A  Baptist  Meet¬ 
ing-house.  ’The  Staircase  to  the  Old  Faith ;  the  Open  Door 
to  the  New.  By  Samuel  J.  Barrows. 

Cupples,  Upham  k  Co.,  Boston :  The  Tobacco  Problem.  By 
Meta  I^ander.  FOr  sale  by  Brentano. 

D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  New  York :  A  Strong-minded  Woman ; 
or.  Two  Years  After.  By  William  A.  Hammond. - Inci¬ 

dents  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Civil  War.  By  Admiral  Porter. 
- Babylon.  A  Novel.  By  Grant  Allen. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  New  York :  The  Fitch  Club.  By  Jak. 

A.  H.  Andrews  k  Co.,  Chicago  and  New  York:  Andrews’ 
Nutshells. - A  Woman’s  ’Triumph.  A  True  Story  of  West¬ 

ern  Life. 

Cassell  k  Co.  (limited).  New  York:  The  World’s  Workers. 
Sir  Henry  Havelock,  Colin  Campbell,  Lord  Clyde.  By  E.  C. 

Phillips. - David  Livingstone.  By  Bobert  Smiles. - 

George  and  Bobert  Stephenson.  By  C.  L.  Mateaux.-: — 
George  Mtlller  and  Andrew  Beed.  By  Mrs.  E.  B.  Pitman. 

Funk  fc  Wagnalls :  The  Wit  of  Women.  By  Kate  Sanborn. 

White,  Stokes  k  Allen,  New  York :  An  Outline  History  of 
Sculpture  for  Beginners  and  Students.  With  Complete  In¬ 
dexes  and  Numerous  Illustrations.  By  Clara  Erskine 
Clement. 

The  American  Sunday-school  Union,  Philadelphia.  (Au¬ 
thor’s  Edition.)  How  to  got  on.  A  Book  for  Boys.  By  Ben¬ 
jamin  B.  Comegys. 

’The  Chautauqua  Press.  Boston  :  C.  T.  C.  C.  Talks  about 
the  Weather  in  its  Belation  to  Plants  and  Animals.  A  Book 
•f  Observations  for  Farmers,  Students,  and  Schools.  By 
Charles  Barnard. 

Magasines :  The  Presbyterian  Beview.  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 
’The  Missionary  Link.  Tee  Eclectic  Beview.  The  Hagaalne 
of  American  History,  edited  by  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb.  Har¬ 
per’s  Young  People.  The  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 
’The  Chautauquaa.  Wide-Awake.  The  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  The  l^nufacturer  and  Builder.  TTeasure  Trove. 
The  Pilgrim  Teacher.  I'he  Missionary  Beview.  Outing. 
Harper’s  Magaslne.  The  Century.  The  Brooklyn  Maga¬ 
zine.  Science.  Dio  Lewis’  Nuggets. 


B1.I8HA  BOVDINOT  ATTBRBURl'. 

Elisha  Boudinot  Aiterbury  departed  this  life  in  tlie 
77th  year  of  his  age,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1885,  in 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  where  he  had  lived  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  Until  the  fatal  sickness  came,  which  ended 
his  life  after  a  year  of  suffering,  no  one  would  have 
conjectured  that  he  had  passed  the  bound  of  three 
score  years  and  ten.  His  parents  had  both  lived  to  be 
over  ninety  years  old,  and  at  one  time,  of  seven  bro¬ 
thers,  five  were  living  between  the  ages  of  seventy  and 
eighty.  Uniting,  as  his  name  indicates,  English  and 
Huguenot  blood,  he  inherited  with  great  natural  vigor, 
intense  activity  and  unwearied  perseverance,  an  hon¬ 
orable  name  and  strong  religious  tendencies.  For  gen¬ 
erations  the  line  of  his  family  can  be  traced  in  honor- 
aUe  connection  both  with  the  State  and  the  Church. 
His  parents  had  been  devout  Christians,  and  had  train¬ 
ed  their  household  in  ways  of  godliness.  Their  name 
still  lingers  in  blessed  memory,  and  is  upheld  in  its  de¬ 
votion  to  God  by  children  devout  in  piety  and  eminent 
in  the  service  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  Atterbury  bad  reached  manhood  before  he  made 
a  profession  of  religion ;  but  even  before  he  took  this 
decided  step,  his  interest  in  religion  bad  been  mani¬ 
fested.  The  First  Presbyterian  Church  had  remained 
with  the  Old  Bchool  body,  and  on  this  account  a  second 
church  was  formed,  to  be  in  connection  with  the  New 
Bchool.  To  no  one  more  than  to  Mr.  Atterbury  does 
this  church  owe  its  existence,  and  its  survival  of  early 
difflculties.  He  was  unwearied  in  his  labors  for  this 
church. 

In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  showed  great  activity, 
quick  apprehension,  and  entire  independence.  The 
courtesy  of  a  Christian  gentleman  marked  all  his  do¬ 
mestic  relations.  With  vigorous  health,  and  pleasant 
home  and  agreeable  social  relations,  life  was  enjoyed 
by  him  to  a  rare  degree.  Upon  the  hope  of  years  of 
enjoyable  life  sudden  sickness  came,  and  awakened 
the  alarm  of  friends.  With  entire  consciousness  of  the 
serious  nature  of  the  disease,  Mr.  Atterbury  accepted 
the  facts  of  his  case.  Never  did  any  one  make  a  nobler 
struggle  with  disease  than  did  he — not  from  an  intense 
love  of  life,  nor  from  any  fear  of  death,  but  only  as  a 
duty  which  he  owed  to  God  and  to  his  family.  The 
active,  untiring  social  man  was  shut  up  in  his  home, 
and  then  in  bis  chamber,  and  then  laid  upon  a  bed  of 
constant  uneasiness,  and  oftentimes  of  pain.  He  who 
had  never  thought  of  rules  of  health  in  his  vigor,  was 
compelled  to  adopt  a  severe  regimen,  and  live  by  rule. 
But  everything  directed  was  submitted  to,  and  done, 
and  borne,  because  he  felt  It  was  his  Father’s  will. 
There  was  no  complaint  uttered,  nor  even  an  expres- 
.^on  of  regret.  The  cheerful  room  of  the  bouse  was 
the  sick  room.  The  hiding  of  his  power  to  overcome 
was  in  his  strong  faith  that  through  Jesus  Christ,  the 
God  who  ruled  all  things  was  his  Father.  His  pastor 
will  never  forget  the  cheerful  smile  with  which  he  was 
always  welcomed,  the  quick  response  with  which  re¬ 
ligious  truth  was  met,  nor  the  hearty  thanks  for  pray¬ 
ers  at  his  bedside.  Consciousness  remained  till  the 
very  last.  It  seemed  impossible  to  believe  death  was 
at  band,  when  the  one  departing  seemed  only  as  if  he 
were  setting  out  on  a  journey.  With  his  household 
around  his  bed,  in  loving  regard  he  said  Good-bye,” 
and  without  a  struggle  went  to  the  world  of  light  and 
life.  With  grateful  hearts  for  abounding  grace,  his 
friends  may  well  pray  “  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his.” 


THB  MISSIONARY  OEPARTMBNT 

OF  THX 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  eustalnlnc  colporteurs,  largely  In  the  vast  and  needy 
fields  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific ;  Is  through 
them  organising  new  Sabbath-schools  in  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones ;  and  is  making  grants  of 
the  Board’s  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicanlB.  Oontributions  to  the  Board’s  Missionary 
Fund,  tor  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  Indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  S.  D.  Powm.,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  oommunlca- 
liuns  relating  to  the  general  Interests  of  the  Board,  imd 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Bev.  WILUAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Oor.  Secretary, 

1834  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  PBESBYTEBIAN  BOABD  OF  BELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Offloe,  1SS4  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Oontributtons  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  tanitllee  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
sf  W.  W.  HEBEBTON,  Treasurer. 


The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  in  the  lec¬ 
ture-room  of  the  Scotch  Church,  on  Monday.  Nov.  9th.  at 
3  P.  M.  S.  D.  ALEXANDER,  Stated  Cleric. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  will  hold  an  ad¬ 
journed  meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Honeedale, 
Monday,  Nov.  9th,  at  S  P.  M.  The  principal  business  con¬ 
templated  being  the  examination  and  ordination  of  Ur. 
Stephen  Torrey  as  an  evangelist.  P.  H.  BROOKS.  S.  C. 


f'l'PtMIN  HEMINARY.  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 
RJ  Number  limited.  Boys  kept  the  entire  year  if  desired. 
Fils  for  College  or  Business.  Sixteenth  your  begins  8ej)t. 
1st.  For  circulars  or  references,  inquire  of 

Bov.  HENRY  UPSON,  Prtncti>al, 

New  Preston,  Litchfield  county,  Ct. 


Beatlift. 

Boabdman— On  Friday,  Oct.  30th.  1885,  at  Blair  Hall, 
Blairstown,  N.  J.,  where  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Senior  Class,  after  a  short  illness,  Anna  Greene,  third 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  8.  W.  Boardman.  D.D.,  of  Stan¬ 
hope,  N.  J.  Admitted  to  the  Lord’s  Table  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  she  grew  in  grace  as  well  as  in  intellec¬ 
tual  culture,  and  died  in  the  full  assurance  of  accept¬ 
ance  with  Chtist  and  of  entrance  into  glory. 


POWDER 

AkMhitalT 


nils  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength, 
and  wholeeomenees.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  mulUtnds 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  SHU 
sa»  is  emu.  BOTAI.  BAKINQ  POWDER  00.,  106  YisU  Bt,,  N.  T. 

The  American  Tract  Society. 

Evangelical  but  not  denominational.  Prints 
in  147  languages  in  aid  of  foreign  missions; 
grants  religious  reading  to  the  needy;  sends 
coliKirters  to  millions  in  our  highways  and 
hedges,  and  to  the  immigrants  in  Castle  Gar¬ 
den  and  elsewhere.  This  work  defiends  wholly 
on  charitable  gifts.  Donations  and  legacies  are 
earnestly  solicited.  A  summary  of  the  sixtieth 
year  mailed  free. 

O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treasurer, 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


HUbtriistmtiita. 


New  Volume  of  Clerical  Library 

JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 

A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON. 


EXPOSITORY  SERMONS  AND  OUTUNES  ON 
THE  OLD  TESTMENT. 

By  Archdeacon  Farrar,  Canons  Liddon  and 
Little,  Rev.  Drs.  Joseph  Parker,  Maclaben, 
and  other  eminent  clergymen.  Crown  octavo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

The  SIXTH  Volame  of  this  Valuable  Series, 
>>THE  CLERICAL  LIBRARY,”  which  baa  met 
with  much  success  both  In  Great  Britain  and 
this  country. 

JVOH'  READY,  NEW  EDITIONS  OF 

Outlines  of  Sermons  on  New  Testament. 
Outlines  of  Sermons  on  Old  Testament. 
Outlines  of  Sermons  to  Children. 

Pulpit  Prayers  by  Eminent  Clergymen. 

Anpedotes  of  New  Testament  Texts. 

Each  volume  complete  in  itnelf.  Price,  $1.50. 


THE  NOVEMBER  CENTURY 


HE  CENTURY,  with  the  October  number,  closed  its  fifteenth  year,  and 
the  most  successful  in  its  history.  The  remarkable  interest  in  the  War 
Papers  and  the  many  timely  articles  and  strong  serial  features  that  have 
appeared  during  the  past  year  in  The  Century  have  given  it  a  regular 
circulation  of 

Over  Two  Hundred  Thousand  Copies  Monthly. 

The  November  number,  beginning  a  new  volume,  contains : 

“Chattanooga,”  by  Can.  Grant. 

The  third  of  Gen.  Grant’s  contributions  to  the  War  Papers,  clearly  describ¬ 
ing  the  Chattanooga  Campaign,  and  with  much  of  personal  interest. 


Three  Short  Stories. 

By  Frank  B.  Stockton,  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  and  Helen  Jackson  (H.  H.). 

Mr.  Stockton’s  is  entitled  “A  Story  of  Seven  Devils  ” ;  Mrs.  Foote’s  story,  “A  Cloud  on  the 
Mountain,”  is  accompanied  by  a  full-page  picture  by  the  artist-author;  Mrs.  Jackson’s  story  is 
called  “  The  Mystery  of  Wilhelm  Rfltter.” 

Three  Richly  Illustrated  Articles. 

“A  Photographer’s  Visit  to  Petra,”  with  eighteen  interestinj?  pictures  of  the  historic  stone 
city;  “Typical  Dogs— Setters,”  by  various  exiierts,  with  seven  illustrations;  “Living  English 
Sculptors,”  by  Edmund  Gosse,  with  eight  pictures. 

Two  Important  Essays. 

“  Danger  Ahead,”  a  timely  discussion  of  Socialism  and  the  Labor  problem,  by  Lyman 
Abbott  (with  a  full-page  picture,  “  The  Socialist  ”) ;  and  “  The  United  Churches  of  the  United 
States,”  by  Prof.  Shields  of  Princeton,  introducing  a  series  of  papers  on  church  unity  by 
representatives  of  various  denominations. 


A  Novel  by  Mary  Hallock  Foote. 

“John  Bodewin’s  Testimony,”  a  story  of  mining  life  (like  the  author’s  “  Led-Horse  Claim 
begins  in  this  issue,  and  will  continue  through  six  or  eight  numbers. 

Other  contents  include  a  short  paiier  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  on  Chautauqua;  an 
editorial  on  “The  Outlook  for  Civil  Service  Reform”;  Oiien  Letters  on  a  number  of  timely 
subjects;  Poems  by  Helen  Jackson  (H.  H.),  Edith  M.  Thomas,  Emma  Lazarus,  and  others;  in 
Bric-a-Brac,  a  cartoon  by  Kemble,  with  several  jioems  in  light  vein. 

Some  of  the  features  of  THE  CENTURY  for  1885-6, 

Not  begun  in  this  number,  are  as  follows : 

Novels  by  W.  D,  Howells  and  George  W.  Cable, 

Mr.  Howells’s  story,  which  introduces  some  of  the  characters  in  “The  Rise  of  Silas 
Lapham,”  treats  of  a  simple-souled  country  youth,  who  comes  to  Boston  with  a  trashy  poem 
he  nas  written,  and  with  no  other  visible  means  of  support.  Mr.  Cable’s  novelette,  “Grande 
Poiute,”  is  located  among  the  Acadians  of  Louisiana. 

The  War  Papers 

Will  be  continued  until  the  chief  events  of  the  War  for  the  Union  have  been  described- 
During  the  [last  year  valuable  contributions  to  future  history,  and  at  the  same  time  interesting 
jiersonal  pajiers,  by  Generals  Grant,  McClellan,  Beauregard,  Longstreet,  Jos.  E.  Johnston,  and 
others,  have  appeared  in  The  Century.  In  early  numbers  will  appear  “Preparing  for  the 
Wilderness  Campaign,”  by  General  U.  S.  Grant ;  “  The  Monitors,”  by  Captain  John  Ericsson ; 
“The  Battle  of  Shiloh,”  by  General  D.  C.  Buell;  “The  Battle  of  Antietanf,”  by  General 
McClellan;  “The  Second  Bull  Run  Campaign,”  by  Generals  Pope,  Fitz  John  Porter,  Long- 
street,  and  others.  Contributors  to  follow  include  Generals  Henry  J.  Hunt,  Wade  Hampton, 
J.  B.  Gordon,  Fizhugh  Lee,  O.  O.  Howard,  Alfred  Pleasanton,  Q.  A.  Gilmore.  “  The  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  a  Private  ”  will  be  continued  at  intervals,  and  there  will  be  special  war  papers  of  an 
anecdotal  or  liumorous  character. 

Naval  Engagements. 

Graphic  papers  will  be  printed  on  tlie  Alabama- Kearmrge  Fight,  by  the  executive  officer  of 
the  Alabama,  and  the  surgeon  of  the  Kearaarge,  and  by  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Alabama.  Also 

Sapers  on  the  destruction  of  the  Albemarle,  and  of  operations  in  Mobile  Bay,  Charleston 
[arbor,  the  Mississippi  River,  and  at  Fort  Fisher. 

Short  Stories 

Will  appear  by  Frank  R.  Stockton,  Mrs.  Helen  Jackson  (H.  H.),  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  H.  H. 
Boyesen,  T.  A.  Janvier,  Julian  Hawthorne,  R.  M.  Johnston,  and  others. 


.4  New  Volame  of  the  Seriea  of 
HEROES  OF  CHRISTIAN  HISTORY. 

FLETCHER  OF  MADELET. 

By  Rev.  F.  W.  Macdonald.  1  vol.,  I’Jiiio,  cloth, 
75  cents. 

"Thu  memoir  of  the  taintly  Vicar  of  MadeUy  it  one  of  the  bett  of 
<M  the  booki  m  the  leriet ;  all  of  them  reach  a  high  ttemdard  of 
excellence.  This  volume  it  an  EXCEPTIOMALLT  original  and  tug- 
gettive  one,  and  it  not  onty  a  carefully  executed  portrait  of  a  man, 
but  alto  a  picture,  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  A  memoir  that 
ought  to  be  read  by  all  who  are  detirout  of  undertlanding  the  great 
Evangelical  revival  of  the  Eighteenth  Century." — North  British 
Mall. 

Vole,  of  this  Series  (Price  T5  cents  each)  i 
William  Wllberforce.  By  J.  Stoughton,  D.D. 

Henrjr  Martyn.  By  Chas.  D.  Bell,  D.D. 

Philip  Doddridge.  By  Chos.  Stanford,  D  D. 
Richard  Baxter.  By  Rev.  G.  D.  Boyle. 

William  Carey.  By  James  Culroee,  D.D. 
Robert  Hall.  By  E.  Paxton  Hood. 

Thomas  Chalmers.  By  Donald  Fraaer,  D.D. 

Copiet  tent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

A.  U.  AKMSTRU.X;  k  SON,  714  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Lafayette  Avenue  Church. 

Its  History  and  Commemorative  Services.  1860-1885. 

(Rev.  T.  L.  CUYLER,  Pastor.) 

Prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the  Cluircli.  With 
new  portrait  of  the  Pastor,  and 
a  picture  of  the  Church. 


Cable  on  Creole  Slave-Songs  and  Song-DeRGes. 

Mr.  Cable  will  contribute  a  series,  illustrated  by  D.  W.  Kemble,  on  the  .songs  of  the 
quadroons,  the  Voudous,  the  rites  and  songs  of  negro  serjient-worship,  etc. 

A  Tricycle  Pilgrimage  to  Home. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pennell,  the  writer,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell,  the  artist,  will  describe  by 
word  and  picture  a  tricycle  pilgrimage  among  the  quaint  old  towns  of  Italy. 

Papers  on  Persia. 

The  customs,  government,  scenery,  arts,  etc. ;  by  Mr.  8.j(3.  W.  Benjamin,  lately  U.  S.  Minister 
to  Persia;  with  illustrations  from  drawings  and  photographs. 

Historical  and  Astrooomllal  Papers. 

Edward  Eggleston  on  the  American  Colonies ;  Dr.  B.  E.  Martin  on  “  Old  Chelsea,”  describing 
the  haunts  of  (^ueen  Bess,  Carlyle,  and  others.  Popular  and  practical  papers  on  “Sidereal 
Astronomy,”  by  Prof.  Holden.  All  profusely  illustrated. 

Manual  Education. 

Treated  by  Colonel  Auclimuty,  founder  of  the  trade  schools  in  New  York,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wash¬ 
ington  Gladden,  President  Gilman  of  Johns-Hopkins,  and  others. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  here  anything  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  leading  subjects.  The 
magazine  will  make  a  feature,  as  it  always  lias  done,  of  timeliness  in  its  articles,  and  this  fact 
precludes  the  announcements  of  what  often  prove  The  Century’s  strongest  points.  Due 
regard  will  be  jiaid  to  variety  in  all  general  features,  uo  syiecial  subject  being  allowed  to 
monopolize  attention.  The  illustrations  will  be  the  best  that  American  artists  and  engravers 
(the  latter  are  not  equalled  in  any  country)  can  produce. 


DR.  CUTLER’S  BOOKS. 

Bod’s  Light  on  Dark  Clouds:  Or,  Words 
of  Sympathy  and  Cheer  for  tne  Bereaved. 
Square,  limp,  gilt  edges.  -  -  -  -  75 

The  Empty  Crib.  With  words  of  (Consola¬ 
tion  for  Bereaved  Parents.  Gilt.  -  -  $1  00 

From  the  Nile  to  Norway  and  Homeward. 

Illustrated. . 150 

Thought  Hives.  With  Portrait.  -  -  -  1  50 

Pointed  Papers  for  Ihe  Christian  Life.  -  1  50 
The  Cedar  Christian.  18mo.  -  -  -  75 

Stray  Arrows.  18ino. . 60 


%*  Any  of  the  above  sent  by  mall,  postage  prei>aid,  on 
receipt  of  tbe  jirice. 

ROBERT  GARTER  &  BROTHERS, 

630  Broadway,  New  York. 


liEGGAT  BROS. 

Cheapest  Bookstore  in  the  World ! 

946,8S2  lisrelliineois  Bonks  almost  (iiven  Away. 
Big  Prices  Paid  for  Old  Books. 

CATALOOUE  FREE. 

SI  Chambers  Street, 

4^  Third  Door  West  of  City  HaU  Park,  New  York.*^ 


Books  of  Interest. 

MADAGASCAR  AND  FRANCE. 

By  George  A.  Shaw.  A  full  account  of  the 
great  island  of  Madagascar,  its  iniiabitants,  his¬ 
tory,  productions,  mis.sions,  etc.,  together  with  a 
full  history  of  the  recent  attempts  of  the  French 
to  seize  the  island,  written  by  Mr.  Shaw,  who  was 
a  missionary  from  London.  Fully  illustrated  and 
map.  12mo,  438  pp.,  20  cuts.  $1.50. 

home-life  in  CHINA. 

By  Mrs.  Bryson,  Wuchang.  China.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  every-day  life  among  Chinese  liomes,  writ¬ 
ten  by  one  many  years  a  missionary  among  them. 
It  is  full  of  incidents  and  detail,  and  has  a  full 
account  of  mission  work  among  the  piHjple.  12rao, 
314  pp..  22  cuts.  $1.’25. 

AMEiriCAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

150  Hanan  Street,  New  Tork  ;  52  Bromfield  St.,  Boetoa  ; 
1513  Cheetnat  St ,  Philadelphia  ;  93  State  St., 
Bochester ;  153  Wabash  Are.,  Chicago. 


Book  of  the 

EAUTIFUL, 


W( 


ONDERFUL 

—Poetry.  Prose,  Music,  Art,  Science,  Historv.  Fsniiui- 
Worlts  o(  God,  also  of  Man.  Introduction  hy  THOWAS 
4'IIAiBE,  Lm.  II.,  LL.  l>.,  (Mem,  Com.  on  Kevi.icm  N. 
Testament);  ricblv  liiusl-aled.  SM  SnUEfTK. 

A  ri-Od.  Naw  ASD  NOTHIXO  I.IKK  IT. 

AWaBIw  I  O  averace e79LM per  naantb. 

One  sold  104  copiei  in  U  days  in  town  of  .'lOn,  another  10 
a  day  for  31  days:  inexperienced  b^'  made  kVi.OO  first 
week,  another  ViO.OO  in  a  week.  Eliciiaxt  I’xkse.st. 
Send  for  circular,  or  tl.30  for  auent’s outfit. 

JOHN  C.  WINSTON  A  CO.,  rhiladelpbia.  Pa. 


P.tTHS  RETE.tfED.” 

A  TV  LF  rPVrvrJa.-”  and  “Christ’s  Millennial  Reiun 
AND  SliOND  (XIMINO,”  by  the  Rev.  T.  Wiilts  on  of  Ashland, 
N.  Y".  Speaker  Puff;  “Capital,  superexc-llent;  needed, 
by,  and  indlapensable  to  everybody.”  Speaker  Trutli;^ 
“Thentts  Important,  aentlments  sound,  expositions  lu¬ 
minous  style  graceful,  books  nutted  to  prom  >te  vital  piety. 
They’ll  bear  reading  twice  or  thrice.”  “  O.  P.  R..”  a  band- 
some  book  of  341  pages,  can  be  had  of  the  author,  or  of  the  ' 
American  Tract  Society,  postpaid,  for  $1;  -ml  “C.  U.  R.” 
Ac.,  (or  fS cents.  Both  are  externally  bcautl  ul. 


Special  Terms  on  Back  Numbers. 

Regular  price  $4  a  year,  but  in  order  that  new  readers  may  have  the  War  Papers  conqilete, 
we  will  .send  tlie  twelve  back  numbers  from  November,  1884,  to  October,  1885,  inclusive,  with  a 
year’s  subscription  beginning  with  November,  1885,  for  $6  (back  numbers  only  $2  by  this  plan), 
or  we  will  send  the  twelve  back  numbers  bound  in  cloth,  in  two  handsome  volumes,  with  a 
year’s  subscription  from  November,  1885,  for  $7.50.  Back  numbers  and  volume.^  cannot  be 
supplied  at  these  prices  e.rrept  icilh  subsiriptions. 

The  Century  is  au  illustrated  monthly  magazine,  aftpearing  on  the  first  day  of  each  month. 
Price  35  cents  a  number,  or  $4  a  year,  in  advance.  Bttoksellers,  neicsdeaters,  and  postmasters  take 
subscriptions,  or  remittance  may  be  male  direct  to  the  publishers.  All  Special  Offers  filled  by  dealers 
at  publishers'  pt'wes.  The  Century  Co.,  33  East  17th  St.,  New- York. 


"Th'ii'cti  Hock  to  hMcn."  Hi/  E.  H. 
Roe.  1  *21110,  with  many  illustrations, 
$1.50.  ''Perhaps  the  author  intend¬ 
ed  hin  hool'  for  ijoonff  people,  hnt  he 
irdl  fnd  the  old  people  Hr  inf/  their  lires 
orer  aj/ain  in  its  honieli/  /n/f/es.  In 
lirief.  ■  Driren  Hark  to  Eden '  is  a 
jirize  in  the  lotterij  of  literature  that 
eren  Mr.  Roe  ran  ael'noirled</e  ndth- 
ont  a  lilnsh.  " — St.  Ijonis  Re/nihlican. 

Itodd.  .Mead  <(*  ('oin/nini/, 

Pahlishers.  .Yeir  York. 

NEW  MUSIG^FOR  XMAS. 

The  Prince  of  Peace.  R.  Lowry,  a  careful  and  in¬ 
telligent  adjustment  of  appropriate  Scripture  and 
CThrlatmas  Songs,  the  whole  Service  giving  a  vivid  and 
stirring  presentation  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
happy  results  that  (low  from  His  Messianic  work.  As 
a  literary,  musical  and  doctrinal  effort,  without  fault, 
easily  rendered  by  any  Sunday  School. 

d  cts.  rarh  by  Mail ;  %i  pfr  lAO  copies  by  Eiprcss. 


Xmas  Annual  No.  16.  ^"oir'b, 


new  and  beautiful 
by  the  best  authors, 
furnishing  an  abundance  of  superior  songs  (or  any 
Christmas  entertainment. 


Price  4  cts.  each  by  Mail :  $3  per  100  by  Express. 

yifthnlac  mus.  doc.  a  most 

01.  niwllUldOt  entertaining  C^antata,  easily  rendered. 
Solos,  Duets,  Choruses,  etc.,  of  great  variety  and 
beauty.  A  delightful  evening's  entertainment. 

cts.  each  by  Mail ;  $1.40  pei  doz.  copies  by  Express. 


By  M.  P.  Dankh.  67  large  i-ages. 
Anthems  for  Christmas  ami  other 


Festival  Anthems. 

joyous  occasions. 

35  fts.  by  Mail :  $3.60  per  doz.  by  Express. 


OUR  complete  catalogue  of  chrlstmak  music 
sent  on  reijubst. 


BZOLOW  SB  MAIN, 


Ift  East  Ninth  Street, 
NEW  YOnK. 


Street, 


Lesson  Helps  and  Illustrated  Papers 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

FOR  1886. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  WESTMINSTER  aUABTERLY 

REDUCED 

From  $15  t«  $12  per  100  copies  for  a  year. 


HALF  HOURH  WITH  THE  LESSONS  OF  1886. 
Cloth,  01.25;  Paper  Covers,  85  cts. 
WESTMINSTER  (iUE.STION  BOOK, 

At  015  per  100  copies. 
WE.STMINSTER  TEACHER. 

To  schools  at  50  cts.  a  copy  for  a  year. 
WESTMINSTER  gUARTKRLV, 

For  advanced  scholars,  at  Ol’i  per  100  for  a  year. 
WESTMINSTER  PRIMARY  gUARTERLY, 

By  Mrs.  O.  R.  Alden  (“  Pansy  ”),  to  schmjls  at  OR  per  100 
(or  a  year. 

WESTMINSTER  LESSON  LEAF, 

WESTMINSTER  PRIMARY  LESSENS, 

WPISTMINSTER  OEK.MAN  LEAF, 
To  schools  at  05  per  100  copies  for  a  year. 

ILLUeTBATED  PAPERS. 


FORWARD, 

Formerly  Issued  os  a  monthly  of  16  pages.  Is  now  publish- 
e<]  as  an  Illustrated  Semi-monthly  paper  of  1‘2  pages. 


School  subecrtptlons,  to  one  address. 

Once  a  month,  100  copies,  per  year .  015  00 

Twice  “  “  "  .  30  00 

THE  SAUBATH-SCHOOI,  VISITOR. 
School  subscriptions,  to  one  address. 

Once  a  month,  100  oo|iies,  |)er  year . 010  00 

Twice  “  “  ’’  .  20  00 


THE  MORNING  STAR. 


School  subscriptions,  to  one  address. 

Once  a  month,  100  copies,  i>er  year .  0  5  00 

Twice  “  “  "  .  10  00 

THE  SC!«BP:A.M. 

School  subscriptions,  to  one  address, 

100  copies,  per  year .  .  $20  (W 


Samples  of  Periodicals  sent  free  on  application. 

Orders  and  money  should  be  addressed  to 

JOHN  A.  HliACK,  Fnhlisher  of  Periodicals, 

1334  Chestnnt  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Or  WARD  A  DRUMMOND.  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


LIQUID  GLUE 

lKgS!?ydU;W..fS5iS5«iWB,’l?. 

I  Awarded  GOLD  MEDAL,  LONDON,  1883.  Uaed 
-  I  bT  Maaon  A  Ilamlia  Organ  and  Piaoo  Co.,  Pnllmaa 
Palace  Car  Co  .  Mfd  oniT  br  the  IVU88IA 

IjgJ  CEMENT  CO.  OLOUCESTER.  M ASS. loLo 
EVERYWHERE.  e»-8tuipie  Tia  C>a  by  1401,  ISe. 


HARVEY  FISK  &  SONS, 

28  Nassau  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

Dealers  In  United  States  Government  and  other  desirable 
securities  for  Investors. 


All  stocks  and  bonds  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  bought  and  sold  on  (ximmlssion  tor  cash. 


Deposit  accounts  received  and  interest  allowe<l  on 
monthly  balances  subject  to  draft  at  sight. 


Coupons,  registered  Interest,  and  dividends  collected, 
and  placed  to  credit,  for  our  customers,  without  charge. 


Readingfs  and  Recitations  I 


100 


CHOICE  SELECTIONS 


iN!L24 


NOW  READY. q 


This  number  is  uniform 
with  the  find  contiiins  another  nuNDRKn  splen¬ 

did  l>erlAiiif%tlons  and  Rmditis*,  combining 
Mentlmenls  Ornfory,  Humor,  Fan. 

216  pages.  iS’icc  80rtDs«  postpaid.  Sold  by  Booksellers. 

Every  boy  who  speaks  pVees.  every  member  of  a  Ly¬ 
ceum  who  wants  Aomrtlilnir  Now  should  tlio 
wholo  met.  84  No«.  only  •4.80.  Every  numf>er 
different.  Nothing  repeated.  Clnh  rates  and  full 
list  of  rontrnt*  free.  P.  CIARRFTT  A  CO., 

708  ChMtnat  8trrrt.  Plillndrlphln,  PUs 

Also,  MOREls  DIAIsOOrtlA,  .*^82  pages,  $1. 


James  M’Creery  &  Co. 

Offer  several  thousand  pieces  of  Fine 
Black  and  Colored  Silks  and  Velvets, 
at  prices  that  will  surely  recommend 
them- 

Orders  by  mail  and  express  promptly 
attended  to- 

Broadway,  cor.  Eleventh  St, 
New  York. 


CARPETS. 


UNPARALLELED  SUCCESS  OF  OUR 


GREAT  SPECIAL  SALE. 

THE  LATF.8T  ADDITIONS  TO  OUR  LINE  OF 

SPECIALTIES. 

3(KX)  DIFFERENT  STYLES  OF  WILTONS,  MOQUETTES, 
VELVETS,  BRUSSELS,  AND  EXTRA  SUPER  INGRAINS, 
BF.ST  QUALITY,  THIS  SFASON’S  PATTERNS,  PUR¬ 
CHASED  AT  AN  ENORMOUS  SACRIFICE,  WE 
OFFER  AT  A  SLIGHT  ADVANCE  ABOVE 
THE  manufacturer’s  COST. 

ARTISTIC  NOVELTIES  IN  ALL  THE  DIFFERENT 
FABRICS  ARRIVING  DAILY. 

UNPRECEDENTED  BARGAINS 

IN  OUR 

UPHOLSTERY  DEPARTMENT. 

2<X)  PAIRS  TINSELLED  VELOUR  CURTAINS, 

$35  PER  pair;  WORTH  $65. 

3.50  pairs  CHENILLE  CURTAINS,  $15  PER  PAIR  ; 
WORTH  $25. 

300  PAIRS  NUBIAN  CURTAINS,  $3.50  PER  PAIR  ; 
WORTH  $6. 

1000  PAIRS  REAL  LACE  CURTAINS  AT  $7.50  PER 
pair;  WORTH  $12. 

5000  YARDS  EMBROIDERED  PERSIAN  BORDERS 
(fringed)  for  mantel  LAMBREQUINS, 

FROM  $1.25  PER  YARD. 

WINDOW  SHADES  [A  SPECIALTY]. 


SHEPPARD  KNAPP  &  CO., 

Sixth  Avenue  and  13th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


Mason  &  Hamlin 


ORGANS: 

Highest  Hon¬ 
ors  at  all  Great 
World’s  Exhi¬ 
bitions  for  eigh 
teen  years.  One 
hundred  styies, 
$23.  to  $900. 
For  (yaeh.  Easy 
PaymeDts  o  r 
Rented.  Cata* 
loguea  free. 


PIANOS: 

New  mode  of 
Stringing.  Do 
not  require  one* 
quarter  as 
much  tuning  as 
Pianos  on  tho 
prevailing 

wrest'pln^ 
system.  Re. 
markable  for 
purify  of  tone 
and  uurability 


ORGAN  AND  PIANO  GO. 


154  Tremont  Si.  Boston,  46  E.  t4th  St.  (Union  Sq.),  N.  Y. 
149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Invite  inspection  of  their 

Upholstery 

DEPARTMENT, 

in  which  will  he  found  an  entirely 
NEW  COLEECTION  OF 

LACE  CURTAINS 

in  all  qualities,  SILK  D.AMASKS,  TA  P- 
ESTRIES,  SILK  and  MOHAIR 
PLUSH*  S,  JUTE  VELOURS, 
TURCOMAN  <W)ODS, 
and  CRETONNES. 

WIN  OOW  SHADKS,. CURTAINS,  and 
PORTIERES  made  and  put  up  on  short 
notice. 


Broadway,  18tli  &  loth  Streoto, 

NEW  YORK 


Paints,  Oils, 

Varnishes,  and 

Artist’s  3Iateruils, 

FOR  8ALE  BY 

C.  T.  HA  YNOLDS  CO., 

10«  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

Also  Role  Agent  for  Cbockktt’s  Pbbservative. 


STEIN’S  SAFETY 
STOCKING  SUPPORTERS. 

NO  MORE  BLOOD-STRANGLING  GARTER8. 
RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  THE  LEADING 
PHYSICIANS. 

Children's  one  attachment .  8c.  a  pair. 

”  two  “  10c.  - 

M'fcscs’  “  “  13c.  " 

L8<lle8’  “  “  15c.  “ 

Misses’,  with  a  belt. . 20e.  “ 

Ladles’,  “  “  . Kc.  “ 

SUKklng,  Abdominal,  and  Catame¬ 
nial  Bandage  Supporter  eom- 

blued  .  50c.  “ 

Health  Skirt  Supjjorter . 2.5c.  “ 

Brighton  Gents’  Garter . 50c.  “ 

FOB  HALF  BT 

ALt,  FIRST  CLASS  STORES, 
or  on  receipt  of  price  In  2c.  stamps  by 
’'®"'***  STEIN,  Ow.-.er  ann  Manufacturer, 
178  CEXTBB  ST.,  New  York. 


RIDLEYS. 

Grand,  Allen  and  Orchard  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


WINTER  GARMENTS. 

AND  SEASONABLE  GOODS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
THROUGHOUT  EVERY  DEPARTMENT  AND  AT  PRICES 
THAT  WILL  GIVE  A  LARGE  SAVING. 

LADIES’  WRAPS, 

GARMENTS  AS  FINE  .AS  CAN  BE  FOUND  IN  ANY 
HOUSE  IN  THE  CITY,  AND  AT  PRICES  FROM  ONE- 
QUARTER  TO  ONE-HALF  CHARGED  ELSEWHERE. 


SEAL  PLUSH  SAOQUES,  QUILTED  S.ATIN  LININGS, 
SEAL  FASTENERS,  42  INCHES  LONG,  $18.76  ;  WORTH 
$25. 

SEAL  PLUSH  SAOQUES,  TRIMMED  BEAVER,  $35  TO 
$76  EACH. 

ladies’  impobted  cloth  wraps,  latest  fash¬ 
ions. 

BLACK  AND  SEAL  BROWN  BERLIN  TWILLED  NEW¬ 
MARKETS,  $7.50. 

IMPORTED  CLOTH  WRAPS,  TRIMMED  BRAID  AND 
FRINGE,  $7. 

STYLISH  ENGLISH  WALKING  JACKETS,  $4.90,  $5.75. 


misses’  frieze  CLOTH  JACKETS,  $5.75. 
misses’  STYLISH  NEWMARKETS,  $6,  $8,  $10. 
misses’  plush  SAOQUES  AND  NEWMARKETS. 

300  misses’  hf-avy  school  CLOAKS,  $2.76 ; 
WORTH  $5. 

LADIES  ALL-WOOL  HOMESPUN  SUITS,  $8,  $10,  $12. 
LADIES’IbOUCLE  tailor-made  suits,  $18  ;  WORTH 
$25. 

ladies’  flannel  cloth  suits,  $6.75,  $7.75,  $8.76. 

DRESS  SILKS. 

89  PIECES  20-inch  colored  gros  grain  silks, 
ALL  new|shades,|88^c.  ;  have  sold  at  $1.35. 
colored  satins,  all  shades,  33c.  ;  worth  80c. 
black  satins,  66c.  per  YARD  ;  worth  90c. 

22- inch  black  silk  velvets,  $1.06;  worth 
$2.25. 

BLACK  AND  colored  MOLESKIN  PLUSHES,  $1.06, 
$1.35,  $1.98. 

MEN’S^‘JERSEY  COATS, 

which  are  a  great  improvement  upon  the 

OLD-STYLE  CARDIGAN  JACKETS. 

single-breasted  jackets,  fine  wool,  34-inch, 
$3.50. 

double-breasted  jackets,  fine  wool,  34-inch, 
$4. 

pure  worsted  jackets,  34  -  INCH,  single- 
breasted,  $4.76 ;  double-breasted,  $5.25. 

EACH  SIZE  IN  THE  ABOVE  ADVANCING  25  CENTS. 
boys’  CARDIGANfSACKETS,  88c. 
men’s  WORSTED  CARDIGAN  JACKETS,  $1.76,  $2.15, 
$2.60. 


FASHION  MAGAZINE. 

HOLIDAY  NUMBER,  NOW  READY. 

SAMPLE  COPIES,  16  CENTS;  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE, 
50  CENTS  PER  ANNUM. 


EDW.  RIDLEY  &  SONS,. 

309,  311,  31 IJ  to  3ai  GRAND  ST. 

56,  58  TO  70  ALLEN  STREET. 

59  TO  65  ORCHARD  ST. 


1.  B.  C.  STUM  COOKED 
COOSOED  WHITE  OATS. 

A.B.C. Wheat.  A.B.C.  Barley,  A.  B.C.  liaise. 

Hulled,  Steam-Cooled  Deticcated. 

RIGWARIGOF  I911TAT10N8!  I 

Made  from  the  Finest  Grains. 
All  Impurities  removed.  Pre¬ 
parer]  for  the  table  in  ten  niinuteH. 
Ask  for  A.  B.  C.  Brand  only. 
(Registered  Trade  Mark) 
PATENTED. 

For  sale  by  all  Grocers.  Send  for 
circulars,  etc.,tu  The  Cebkals 
M’r’o  0O..83  Murray  Street,  N.  Y, 

'  (Incorporated  1875>.) 


LIQUID  QLUE^ 

It  used  by  thootsndt  ef  flat  elats  Mannfsctiimt 
»nd  Mtenanlct  on  their  beet  work.  Receieed  ■ 

«  QOLDMkOAL.London.’SS.Pronouiiesdwnn^KS  I  .^Vl 
Send  card  ofdeftler  who  doet  not  keep 
U,wUh  At#  So  lUnipe  Ibr  SAM  PLE  CAN  r  Q  r  r 

fii»uCeDiestCo.,GloaGdff,Maas.  Llikk 


H SPRINTING  PAYS 

_ **fheProt^f^th0^t<idingd*dtem 

How  rkhlj  It  peya  to  own  a  Model 
FrcM  ill  nhown  In  %  hendvome  Hulo 
booh,  eoQtaiuloc  lererml  hundred 
**  proofA,’*  from  tne  15.000  people  who 
hftTo  Model  Preatee.  BuniiieM  Hseiig 
Clergyiwn,  Tpsohem.  Rojn,  OlrlOa 
pemooN  out  of  work.’-^verjbody  In- 
terenf  *  *  "•  •  “* 

,  phJte 

\  Book  oioIUhI  frT<e. 

'Tke  Model  Pp«MCo.,Llii»lio4» 

IMPROVED.  914  Arch  bt.,  rklledcIsUt,  ri. 


nf  A  pr.fUelil.  hudnn.'  f'yr~  _ 

Zeuitemt  for  Uoeso  Amaaeiaent.  Ut  pass  Oatalogas  /rm. 

MoALLiSTBR.  OpUelaa,  49  Nassau  SL,  N.  V. 


MeShane  Ball  Foundry 

Finest  Grade  of  Bells, 

Chimks  ahd  Vr.Aix  tor  CHURCHES,  kc. 
.Send  for  Price  snd  Catslngne.  Address 
If.  MeSHANK  a  CO., 
Mentien  Otis  yayer.  Boltlsisre.  HA. 


Draruroe  its  CAUSES  and  CURE.  By  one  who 

LnlRCuui  was  deaf  twenty-eight  years.  Treated  by 
most  of  the  noted  specialisrs  of  tbe  day  with  no  benefit. 
Cured  kimtelf  In  three  months,  aud  since  then  hundreds 
of  others  by  same  process.  A  plain,  simple,  and  auccessful 
home  treatment.  Address  T.  8.  PAGE,  128  East  26th  street. 
New  York  City. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


Mme.  GIOVANMNI, 
Private  and  Select  Home  for  Young  Ladies 

103  Salt  out  Stmt,  XTe-w  Toris. 

Music,  Languages,  and  Art  taught.  Sper-lal  oonrse  In 
English  If  desired.  Highest  testimonials.  Twelve  years 
head  of  tbe  music  department  st  Mrs.  Life’s  Semiaary. 
Rye,  N.  Y. 


MISSES  GRINNELL’S 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  8CH(X)L  FOB  YOUNG  LAD1K8 
AND  CHILDREN. 

53  East  S5tli  Street,  New  York. 

Will  reopen  October  1.  Circulars  sent  on  applloatlon. 

MISS  J.  V.  WREAKS,  B5«  Madison  Arenas, 
New  York.  Boarding  and  Day  School  (or  Young 
ladles  and  Children.  Sfieclal  class  (or  little  bojrs.  Also 
Kindergarten.  Reopens  Sept.  28tb. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

FOB  LSSZOS  TTXrZVZBSITT, 

Bsthlskens,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  (or  Lehigh  University,  one  of 
the  most  excellent  tsohnlcal  and  classical  Institutions  of 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  its  founder 
(Asa  Pa<;ker)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  (res  to  all.  For  partlo- 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  Principal. 

Extra  Summer  session  July  1st — special  preparatkm  for 
Fall  examination  of  Leblgh  University. 
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THE  EDICT  OF  NANTES,  AND  ITS  RECALL. 
Abstract  of  the  Addren  of  Prof.  Henry  M.  Baird,  LL.D. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  this  day,  the  court 
of  Parliament,  highest  judicature  of  France, 
sitting  in  its  venerable  halls  upon  the  He  de  la 
Cite,  read  and  promulgated  a  law  signed  by 
Louis  XIV.  four  days  earlier.  The  law  pur¬ 
ported  to  be  simply  the  recall  of  an  edict  given 
by  Henry  IV.  eighty-seven  years  before,  for 
the  protection  of  the  adherents  of  the  “  pre¬ 
tended  Reformed  religion  an  edict  now  de¬ 
clared  useless,  because  the  greater  and  better 
part  of  those  adherents  had  embraced  Roman 
Catholicism.  The  King  blessed  heaven  for 
permitting  him  to  do  so  pious  a  work.  Cour¬ 
tiers  extolled*  the  achievement  to  the  skies. 
Bisheps  lauded  Louis  as  a  new  and  greater 
Constantine,  a  new  and  greater  Theodosius; 
while  Madame  de  Maintenon  confidently  vrrote 
that  both  the  King’s  confessor  and  his  Minis¬ 
ter  of  War  had  promised  that  the  reunion  of 
the  heretics  to  the  Church  would  not  cost  a 
single  drop  of  blood.  What  was  then  hailed 
as  the  most  auspicious  event  of  the  age,  has 
come  to  be  regarded  by  the  civilized  world  as 
a  crime  against  humanity,  as  a  disastrous 
blunder  affecting  not  a  single  generation  of 
Frenchmen,  but  France  entire  down  to  our  own 
times. 

The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  not  a  perfect  or 
ideal  law.  Within  a  much  briefer  compass, 
the  cardinal  doctrine  of  complete  reli^ous 
equality  could  have  been  enunciated.  But  the 
16th  century  knew  no  such  doctrine.  Viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  age  that  gave  it  birth,  the 
Edict  is  a  marvel  in  the  history  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  political  thought.  With  all  its  defi¬ 
ciencies,  it  contented  both  the  Protestants  and 
the  fair-minded  Roman  Catholics.  Clement 
VIII.  indeed  denounced  it  as  “  the  most  ac¬ 
cursed  edict  that  can  be  imagined,  whereby 
liberty  of  conscience  is  granted  to  everybody, 
which  is  the  worst  thing  in  the  world.”  But 
even  in  1666,  Louis  XIV.,  who  subsequently 
repealed  it,  made  the  significant  declaration 
”  We  have  always  considered  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  as  a  singular  work  of  the  perfect  pru¬ 
dence  of  Henry  the  Great,  our  grandfather.” 
Both  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.  repeatedly 
expressed  their  esteem  for  the  Hugfuenots,  and 
their  intention  to  maintain  them  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  guaranteed  rights.  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  only  a  year  before  his  death,  wrote  to 
the  last  Sync^  which  the  Huguenots  were  ever 
suffered  to  hold,  that  the  King  was  fully  per¬ 
suaded  of  their  inviolable  fidelity,  and  that  for 
himself  he  entertained  a  high  esteem  for  them, 
as  they  deserved,  being  such  good  servants 
and  subjects  of  the  King. 

If  Louis  XIV.  himself  may  charitably  be 
supposed  to  have  been  no  hypocrite  in  his  re¬ 
peated  confirmations  of  the  Magna  Charta  of 
Huguenot  rights,  there  were  those  that  made 
no  secret  of  their  desire  to  compass  its  over¬ 
throw.  The  clergy  of  France,  convening  every 
five  years,  made  each  successive  assembly, 
from  the  year  before  Cardinal  Mazarin’s  death 
to  the  identical  year  of  the  Revocation,  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  a  fresh  demand  respecting  the  Hu- 
gpienots.  And  as  regularly  as  these  demands 
were  made,  so  regularlj’  did  the  Huguenots 
lose  some  one  or  more  of  the  rights  granted  to 
them,  directly  or  by  implication,  in  the  “  per¬ 
petual  and  irrevocable  ”  Edict  of  Nantes. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  there  are  contin¬ 
gencies  in  which  the  very  fountain  of  pity  is 
sealed  up  in  the  breasts,  not  of  certain  indi¬ 
vidual  persons,  the  most  hardened  of  our  race, 
but  of  whole  classes  of  mankind.  The  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  dominant  Church  in  France, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  had  been  trained  to 
discriminate  against  the  Huguenots.  The 
most  equitable  of  judges  could  not  bring  him¬ 
self  to  view  the  distinction  of  religion  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  o^blch  he  must  take  no  cognizance.  He 
.^id  not  indeed  assertrrilat  the  Huguenot  had 
no  rights  which  a  Roman  Catholic  was  bound 
to  respect ;  but  he  adopted  and  put  in  practice 
the  theory  that  to  every  legislative  provision 
must  be  given  the  interpretation  least  favor¬ 
able  to  the  Huguenot.  A  full  half  century  be 
fore  the  Revocation,  the  Advocate-General 
Omer  Talon,  at  the  Grands  Jours  of  Poitiers, 
advanced  the  monstrous  proposition  that  “  the 
Protestants  were  allowed  to  remain  in  France 
only  by  sufferance,  as  a  thing  is  tolerated 
which  we  should  be  glad  nat  to  have  in  exist¬ 
ence.  Hence  it  follows,”  he  added,  “  that 
whatever  regards  the  religion  of  the  Reformed 
must  not  be  reckoned  among  favorable  things, 
for  which  the  terms  of  law  are  customarily 
construed  in  a  gracious  manner.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  judges  are  bound  to  adhere  to  a  rig¬ 
orous  interpretation  of  the  expressions  em¬ 
ployed.”  When  this  iniquitous  maxim  had 
been  incorporated  into  the  principles  of  French 
jurisprudence,  the  practical  application  of  the 
laws  became  as  much  more  iniquitous  than  the 
laws  themselves,  as  the  legislation  of  Louis 
XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.  was  more  unjust  than 
that  four  times.  It  was  a  capital  illustration 
of  the  old  Roman  adage,  that  a  severe  con¬ 
struction  of  the  law  may  result  in  the  most  fla¬ 
grant  invasion  of  personal  rights— 
ius,  summa  injuria.” 

The  story  of  the  successive  steps  whereby 
the  Huguenots  were  deprived  of  their  privi¬ 
leges,  excluded  from  office,  robbed  of  their 
churches,  forced  to  see  their  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  closed,  the  family  invaded,  their  children 
at  the  age  of  seven  years  permitted  to  abjure 
Protestantism,  is  familiar  to  all,  and  need  not 
be  repeated.  Nor  is  it  necessary  again  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  bloody  Dragonnades,  nor  the  insin¬ 
cere  conversions  bought  with  money  from  the 
royal  purse,  nor  the  mendacious  reports  where¬ 
by  Louis  xiv.  was  led  to  believe  that  his  most 
obsequious  subjectsof  the  Reformed  faith  were 
fiocking  by  tens  of  thousands  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Adulation  had  turned  the  monarch’s  head. 
His  military  ventures  had  proved  successes. 
His  worshippers  styled  him  “The  Great,” and 
there  was  some  show  of  propriety  in  so  doing. 
The  territorial  development  of  France  had 
never  been  greater,  her  armies  had  never  been 
more  formidable.  But  one  realm  remained, 
Louis  was  assured,  in  which  to  assert  his  title 
to  greatness— and  that  realm  was  Religion. 
Now  religion  had  not  hitherto  been  Louis 
XrV.'s  strong  jwint.  How  should  this  su¬ 
preme  ground  of  exaltation  be  attained  ?  In 
the  city  of  Poitiers,  two  or  three  years  after 
the  Revocation,  the  Jesuits  in  one  of  their  col¬ 
leges  brought  out  an  allegorical  play,  wherein 
Mars  or  War,  Peace,  Themis  or  Law,  and  Re¬ 
ligion,  each  in  turn,  set  forth  their  rival  pre¬ 
tensions  to  have  contributed  most  largely  to 
confer  on  Louis  his  glorious  epithet  of  “  Great.” 
When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Religion,  in  the 
Fourth  Act,  the  story  is  thus  told  in  the  scheme 
(unfortunately  all  that  has  come  down  to  us) : 
"Heresy  makes  her  appearance,  attended  by 
her  furies.  She  expires  at  sight  of  the  portrait 
of  the  king  presented  to  her  by  Religion.” 
Here  was  the  truly  royal  road  to  greatness,  as 
pictured  to  Louis  by  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
by  the  confessor  P^re  de  la  Chaise,  and  by  the 
Jesuits  in  general.  Did  the  King  know  that 
the  face  held  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  Protestants 
by  Marillac  in  Poitou,  and  by  Foucault  in 
Bearn,  and  by  Saint-Ruth  in  Dauphiny,  and 
by  the  rest  of  the  ignoble  cohort  of  royal  in- 
tendants,  was  a  face  more  capable  of  turning 
men’s  hearts  to  stone,  than  of  attracting  them 
to  love  and  belief— mpre  like  a  gorgon’s  head 


with  entwined  serpents,  than  the  suave  coun¬ 
tenance  of  a  monarch,  the  embodiment  of 
every  grace  and  virtue. 

Then  came  the  formal  Revocation  of  the  ben¬ 
eficent  Edict,  the  proscription  of  Protestant¬ 
ism  in  France,  the  consignment  of  thousands 
of  innocent  men  to  the  galleys,  the  escape  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  Huguenots  to  Switzerland, 
to  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Poland, 
to  Holland,  England,  and  America.  All  these 
countries  received  the  fugitives  with  open 
arms,  and  as  many  as  received  them  fared  well 
for  the  hospitality  they  had  extended.  With 
the  refugees  for  conscience’  sake,  came  a  bless¬ 
ing,  though  men  saw  not  always  its  advent. 

The  earliest  of  classic  poets,  in  describing  a 
hero  of  the  olden  time,  a  victim  of  calumny, 
sent  into  an  exile  which  his  enemies  hoped 
would  prove  his  destruction,  tells  us  that  the 
protection  of  the  Deity,  ever  present  guardian 
of  injured  innocence,  secured  him  immunity 
from  peril ;  or,  as  Chapman  has  quaintly  trans¬ 
lated  his  phrase  in  honest  Anglo-Saxon  speech. 

He  went,  and  happily  be  went,  the  sods  walked  all  his  way. 

When  the  distressed  Huguenots  of  France, 
forced  to  fiee,  leaving  all  they  counted  dear 
behind  them ;  forced  to  fiee  though  the  attempt 
at  fiight  might  itself  involve  them  in  a  fate 
worse  than  death ;  forced  to  flee,  yet  fleeing  not 
as  culprits  but  in  the  conscious  dignity  of  un¬ 
impeached  patriotism  and  rectitude— when,  I 
say,  the  Huguenots  went  forth  scarce  knowing 
whither  they  went,  they  too  went  happily,  for 
God  walked  all  their  way!  Under  such  escort 
they  went,  to  become,  wherever  their  footsteps 
might  lead  them,  honored  and  valued  citizens 
of  the  lands  of  their  adoption. 

God  winnowed  three  kingdoms,  we  are  told 
—yes,  more  than  three  kingdoms— to  obtain 
the  choice  seed  to  sow  this  goodly  land  of  ours, 
which  for  long  ages  had  lain  fallow ;  and  the 
Huguenot  was  not  the  least  precious  of  the 
wheat  which  He  separated  from  the  chaff. 
The  Revocation  supplied  one  of  the  essential 
elements  of  our  new  Ameiican  civilization. 
The  number  of  the  emigrants  that  came  from 
France  did  not,  indeed,  by  any  means  e<iual 
the  number  of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain 
or  from  Holland ;  but  these  sturdy  witnesses 
for  the  truth  exerted  an  influence  <iuite  dis- 
proportioned  to  their  numerical  strength. 
Against  the  Huguenots,  coming  from  a  land 
where  the  sky  is  brighter,  where  the  seasons 
are  more  kindly  than  they  are  at  London  or  at 
Amsterdam,  the  accusation  was  less  plausibly 
urged  that  their  religion  had  made  them 
gloomy.  And  to  a  sunshiny  disposition,  they 
added  a  rare  refinement  and  an  elegance  of 
manners  in  which  they  had  no  superiors, 
whether  they  came  from  the  privileged  classes 
or  from  the  humbler  grades  of  society  so  large¬ 
ly  represented  in  all  migratory  movements. 

By  the  descendants  of  the  Huguenots  in 
America  this  day  deserves  to  be  celebrated 
with  joyful  acclamations.  But  for  the  fanati¬ 
cism  of  Louis,  but  for  the  obsequious  complai¬ 
sance  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  where  had 
been  the  names  now  found  upon  the  roll  of  the 
heroes  that  won  our  national  independence,  or 
on  that  other  roll  of  statesmen  that  framed 
our  national  constitution  ?  Where  had  been 
Henry  and  John  Laurens,  and  Marion,  and 
Jay,  and  Gabriel  Manigault,  who  freely  loan¬ 
ed  a  great  part  of  his  fortune  to  help  South 
Garolina  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  desjierate 
resistance  to  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the 
mother  country,  and  Elias  Boudinot,  who  as 
president  of  Congress,  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Great  Britain  ?  Where  had  been 
that  host  of  other  names  not  less  worthy  of 
eternal  remembrance  ? 

We  are  not  here  to  commemorate  a  success¬ 
ful  crime.  Thank  God,  there  are  no  such 
crimes  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Not  alone 
every  attribute  of  the  Deity,  but  every  latent 
force  in  the  universe,  and  every  movement  in 
the  progress  of  the  human  race  are  banded  to¬ 
gether  to  overthrow  that  which  for  a  time  may 
promise  to  be  enduring  and  prosperous  ini¬ 
quity.  From  a  stupendous  blunder,  from  a 
monstrous  violation  of  justice,  has  been  drawn 
forth  a  lesson  of  inestimable  value  for  all  fu¬ 
ture  time.  The  rights  of  the  individual  con¬ 
science  cannot  be  infringed  with  impunity. 
The  monarch  who  ventures  to  assume  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  divinity  and  prescribe  the  religious 
faith  of  his  subjects,  engages  in  a  contest  with 
the  very  constitution  of  things,  from  which 
none  ever  came  off  successful,  Louis  sought 
both  to  force  the  Huguenots  to  embrace  a 
hated  creed  and  to  deny  them,  under  extreme 
{penalties,  the  inalienable  right  of  man  to  ob¬ 
tain  relief  in  exile.  He  failed  signally  in  both. 
It  was  not  long  before  an  intendant  reported 
to  the  court  that  one  hundred  thousand  Hu¬ 
guenots  had  fled  from  a  single  province.  If 
he  was  right,  the  emigration,  from  the  entire 
kingdom  must  have  amounted  to  three  or  four 
times  that  number.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  did  not  flee  failed  to  become  what  it  was 
decreed  they  should  become.  Some  stoutly 
refused,  others  went  once  to  mass,  and  never 
went  again. 

Even  in  France  itself  persecution  has  proved 
a  disastrous  failure.  Retarded,  but  not  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  doctrines  for  which  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  were  witnesses  two  centuries  ago,  are  as 
full  of  vitality  now  as  they  were  then.  Happy 
indeed  will  it  be  if  the  dragon’s  teeth  sown  by 
the  despotic  monarch  in  the  Edict  of  the  Re¬ 
vocation  continue  not  to  spring  up  full-armed 
warriors  to  fight  the  battles  of  socialism  and 
infidelity;  happy,  if  from  the  fair  fields  of 
France  a  harvest  be  reaped  more  like  after  its 
kind  to  the  precious  seed  of  truth  and  good 
will  planted  long  since  by  the  Huguenots. 


THE  BOARDS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Mr.  Editor:  Since  sending  the  article  “  What 
then,”  in  The  Ev.iNOELisT  of  Oct.  22d,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  provide  the 
means  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  various 
Boards,  I  have  heard  at  the  meeting  of  Synod 
the  sad  story  of  the  actual  suffering  of  some  of 
our  honored  “aged  ministers  ”  ;  of  the  priva¬ 
tions  and  trials  of  many  of  our  noble  bands  of 
missionaries ;  al.so  the  urgent  cry  coming  up 
from  the  seven  millions  of  the  Freedmen’s  de- 
IHirtment.  and  in  view  of  these  urgent  appeals 
and  their  pressing  needs,  permit  me  to  suggest 
that  instead  of  "  a  i>enny  a  day,”  the  General 
Assembly’s  Committee  of  Systematic  Benev¬ 
olence  send  to  each  of  the  6000  churches  a  “  cir- 
eular  call  ”  for  7iot  less  than  ten  cents  per  week 
from  each  member  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  support  of  the 
various  Church  Boards.  Ten  cents  per  week 
would  be  only  $5.20  per  year  from  each  mem¬ 
ber,  and  yet  this  amount  multiplied  by  the 
644,000  members  would  give  us  a  sum  total  of 
$3,348,800,  to  be  divided  as  follows :  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  Board,  $1,116,266;  Foreign  Mission  Board, 
$1,116,266;  the  other  Boards,  $1,116,266.  These 
Boards  are  the  “creatures  of  the  Church,” and 
the  Church  is  bound  to  support  them,  and  by 
reference  to  2  Chron.  xxiv.  9-13,  we  find  Scrip¬ 
tural  authority  for  making  such  a  call :  “And 
they  made  a  proclamation  to  bring  into  the 
Lord,  and  all  the  people  rejoiced  and  brought 
in,  until  they  had  made  an  end.  Thus  they 
did  day  by  day,  and  gathered  money  in  abun¬ 
dance.  ^  the  workmen  wrought,  and  the 
work  was  perfected ;  and  they  set  the  house  of 
God,  and  strengthened  it.”  Let  us  have  the 
call,  and  respond  to  it.  B. 

Troy,  N.  T. 


COMPULSORY  TEMPERANCE  EDUCATION. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  obliged  to  confess  my 
lack  of  faith  in  any  radical  change  in  the  pow¬ 
ers  that  be.  Rum  is  mighty,  and  will  prevail 
—as  it  always  has  prevailed— so  long  as  reck¬ 
less  appetite  tempts  unscrupulous  gain  to  profit 
by  it;  so  long  as  unscrupulous  gain  tempts 
reckless  appetite  to  its  own  destruction— which 
is  most  guilty,  who  shall  say  ?— so  long  as  men 
believe  King  Alcohol  to  be  a  genial  friend, 
and  do  not  believe  him  to  be  the  subtle,  merci¬ 
less  foe  that  he  is.  .  The  two  wise  men,  Solo¬ 
mon  and  Shakespeare,  answer  to  each  other : 
“At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  sting- 
eth  like  an  adder,”  and  “O  God,  that  men 
should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths,  to  steal 
away  their  brains! ”— an  enemy  who  takes  all 
that  makes  life  desirable,  and  death  dreadful. 
The  condition  of  one  to  whom  nature  has  de¬ 
nied  brains,  is  not  so  deplorable  as  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  victim  of  rum,  with  his  train  of  un¬ 
utterable  woes. 

Temperance  people  preach  temperance  ser¬ 
mons  to  temperance  audiences.  Temperance 
people  read  temperance  writers.  But  they  who 
know  rum  by  personal  experience  of  its  terri¬ 
ble  curse,  shun  every  written  and  spoken  word 
that  can  quicken  their  remorse. 

One  who  had  once  been  a  gentleman,  stole 
from  under  the  head  of  his  little  child,  dying 
from  neglect,  a  Testament  given  her  at  a  Sun¬ 
day-school.  It  was  the  only  thing  in  her  short 
life  she  had  ever  owned,  the  only  gift  she  had 
ever  received.  She  prized  it  with  a  child’s 
strong  feeling,  and  kept  it  in  her  miserable 
bed.  Her  father  took  it  while  she  was  sleep¬ 
ing,  as  the  only  thing  left  which  would  bring 
the  price  of  a  drink  for  the  thirst  that  cannot 
be  <iuenched. 

To  children,  as  yet  untried,  untempted,  and 
unspoiled,  the  Women’s  Christian  Temiierance 
Union  has  addressed  itself.  Mrs.  Mary  H. 
Hunt  of  Boston  devised  and  perfected  the  plan 
by  which  this  particular  sin  of  ignorance  shall 
be  done  away.  She  and  her  colleagues  obtain¬ 
ed  legislation  whereby  temperance  education  is 
made  compulsory  in  all  schools  supported  by 
public  money  or  under  State  control.  The  law 
enacted  by  the  New  York  Legislature  of  1884, 
is  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  the  proper  lo¬ 
cal  school  authorities  for  instructing  all  pupils  in  all 
schools  supported  by  public  money,  or  understate  con¬ 
trol,  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference 
to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  nar¬ 
cotics  upon  the  human  system. 

Section  2.  No  certiflcnte  shall  be  granted  any  person 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York 
after  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-five,  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  examin¬ 
ation  in  physiJlogy  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference 
to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  nar¬ 
cotics  upon  the  human  system. 


The  law  has  been  passed  in  all  the  New 
England  States,  and  in  the  States  of  New 
Y'ork,  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  sev¬ 
eral  others,  and  in  Dakota  Territory.  Text¬ 
books  giving  scientific  temperance  instruction, 
have  been  carefully  preiiarod  in  a  graded 
series,  from  a  pretty  illustrated  primer  for  the 
youngest  learners,  to  “  Hygienic  Philosophy 
for  High  Schools  and  Academies.”  The  latter, 
by  J.  Dorman  Steele,  Ph.D.,  has  been  widely 
commended  by  leading  educators,  and  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  secular  press. 

This  action  seems  the  most  hopeful,  practi¬ 
cal  attempt  yet  made  to  put  information  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good.  Though  slowly,  yet 
surely,  is  Hot  the  li<iuor  traffic  becoming  year 
by  year  less  reputable  ?  One  dealer  who  has 
retired  from  the  wholesale  business  with  a 
large  fortune,  has  the  mortification  of  seeing 
his  name  displayed  on  the  retail  shops  as  an 
advertisement  of  their  stock  in  trade.  His 
elegant  suburban  residence  is  styled-  “Agin- 
court,”  which  some  divide  thus:  A-GIn-Court, 
an  appropriate  name  for  the  residei  cc  of  a  de¬ 
stroyer  of  his  fellowmen. 

Public  sentiment  has  changed  gre  [tly  in  the 
last  few  years  as  to  the  need  of  drisk  to  sup¬ 
port  one’s  strength.  It  is  no  longer  held  to  be 
indispensable  to  washer-women,  hay-makers, 
and  other  laborers.  Let  us  hope  that  with  the 
enlightenment  of  the  rising  generation,  the 
dark  shadow  of  the  curse  of  drink  may  grow 
less,  and  drunkards  become,  like  angels’.visits, 
few  and  far  between. 


THAWIN(i  THE  ICE. 

The  great  cry  to-day  is  “  How  can  we  get  at 
the  peo’jde  ?  ”  To  accomplish  this  ought  to  be 
one  of  the  first  aims  of  every  pastor  and  con¬ 
gregation,  How  can  it  be  done  ?  In  part,  I 
think,  by  relieving  the  formality  of  our  relig¬ 
ious  services.  Are  not  our  pastors  themselves 
to  blame  tor  that,  to  a  great  extent  ?  ’Tis  true 
the  iiastor  may  be  put  down  among  an  espe¬ 
cially  stiff  and  formal  congregation — one  that 
adheres  rigidly,  year  in  and  year  out,  to  cer¬ 
tain  prescribed  rules  and  methods  of  worship 
and  sets  of  songs.  If  so,  it  is  his  business  to 
break  all  that  up,  to  give  variety  and  spice; 
not  abolishing,  but  judiciously  changing,  and 
interspersing  something  new  here  and  there. 

How  often  have  I  seen  the  pastor  strutting 
up  the  aisle  in  church  or  prayer-meeting,  look¬ 
ing  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  his 
Sunday  exi>res.sion  on— the  one  familiar  to  you 
all— of  fossilized  solemnity;  a  being  apart, 
utterly  oblivious  to  anything  save  himself. 
That  man  freezes  the  congregation  at  first 
sight;  he  never  warms.  I  am  heartily  glad 
that  that  awful  class  is  now  almost  extinct, 
and  has  given  place  to  the  genial,  kindly  min¬ 
ister,  who  at  all  times,  and  especially  before 
serv'k-es,  has  a  hearty  handshake  of  welcome  or 
a  kind  w^r^l  for  any  or  all,  even  just  before  he 
enters  the  pulpit  or  mounts  tlie  platform ;  who 
in  a  prayer-meeting,  if  the  people  are  scattered 
or  on  the  back  seats,  will  ask  them  to  move 
nearer,  or  who  will  himself  go  to  them  to  be 
among  them.  If  the  people  are  reached  at  all, 
it  will  be  by  one  who  is  one  of  them ;  not  a 
creature  of  a  higher  order,  but  one  who  sym¬ 
pathizes  with  them  thoroughly  at  all  times. 
We  know  all  that.  Why  then  is  it  not  put  into 
practice  more  and  more  ? 

The  most  thoughtful  workers  hold  that  the 
Sunday  evening  service,  as  the  prayer- meeting, 
should  never  exceed  an  hour’s  time  in  length. 
This  is  an  important  step  in  advance.  That 
would  limit  the  talk  to  thirty  minutes  at  the 
most.  The  autlience  would  then  be  fresh  at 
the  end  of  that  service,  most  of  them  ready  for 
the  one  which  always  ought  to  follow,  namely, 
the  inquiry  meeting.  This  latter  feature  has 
not  been  so  much  in  favor,  partly  because  it 
savors  of  revivals  and  professional  evangelists, 
and  partly  because  it  entails  extra  work.  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  most  important  meeting  of 
the  day,  for  results.  The  blow  has  been  forci¬ 
bly  struck  in  the  morning,  the  nail  has  been 
perhaps  driven  in  in  the  evening  service,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  clinch  it  fast  for  fear  it  be 
drawn  out.  This  is  the  time  of  the  day  for 
practical  work.  Now  if  ever  the  fruit  will  fall 
if  the  tree  is  projierly  shaken. 

I  hope  I  do  not  seem  heretical  if  I  here  state 
that  I  extremely  dislike  the  evening  benedic¬ 
tion,  almost  as  much  as  I  do  the  invariable 
loud  playing  upon  the  organ  after  it.  They 
are  both  direct  invitations  to  get  up  and  leave 
—at  least  so  they  are  interpreted  nowadays 
among  our  church  members.  In  the  benedic¬ 
tion  the  pastor  seems  to  say  “  Bless  you,  my 
children,  I  give  you  up  now  for  the  present ; 
you  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  ” ; 
and  the  organ  tootingwithin  live  seconds  after 
that,  seems  to  add  March !  march ! !  march ! ! ! 


The  people  don’t  want  to  go  then.  They 
ought  not  to  be  hurried  away.  I  have  seen 
the  lights  nearly  out  at  limes  before  the  con¬ 
gregation  had  their  cloaks  and  hats  on.  A 
little  church  sociable  now  is  better  than  no¬ 
thing  at  all,  and  half  an  hour’s  inquiry  meet¬ 
ing  is  the  best  of  all.  Instead,  the  pastor 
might  say,  perhaps  looking  at  his  watch  just 
before  the  last  hymn,  “  It  is  early  yet,  and  we 
are  going  to  have  a  short  half  hour’s  inquiry 
meeting  after  this  service ;  if  any  of  you  must 
go,  will  you  kindly  go  out  quietly  while  we  are 
singing  this  hymn.  All  are  cordially  invited 
to  stay”;  and  many  will  stay.  The  pastor, 
with  an  efficient  corps  of  workers,  can  now  do 
some  practical  work.  Pretty  soon,  when  the 
people  hear  that  you  have  an  inquiry  meeting, 
more  will  come  in — some,  even  all,  ready  to  be 
converted.  Mr.  Moody  said  that  people  used 
to  come  to  his  inquiry  meetings  from  five  miles 
off,  expecting  to  be  converted ;  and  when  they 
expect  and  seek  it,  that  is  half  the  battle  won. 
By  all  means  let  us  have  more  of  these  thor¬ 
oughly  informal  Sunday  evening  inquiry  meet¬ 
ings. 

One  word  more  on  a  practical  matter.  Many 
good  pastors  wonder  why  meetings  that  so  of¬ 
ten  begin  under  the  best  auspices,  bright  and 
inspiring,  so  often  become  dull  towards  the 
middle  and  end.  It  seems  impossible  to  wake 
the  people  up.  One  of  the  main  reasons,  I 
think,  is  the  inefficient  method  employed  in 
ventilating  the  room  or  auditorium.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  our  smaller  church  and 
mission  buildings.  Mr.  Moody  always  goes 
around  and  sees  to  the  ventilation  himself  be¬ 
fore  the  service,  and  if  any  are  inclined  to 
close  things  up,  he  posts  a  man  or  boy  there  to 
preserve  a  free  circulation.  A  little  thought 
will  immediately  make  clear  to  us  that  foul 
and  fresh  air  are  as  antagonistic  to  each  other, 
as  torpidity  and  stupidity  are  to  wakefulness 
and  interested  attention.  Let  us  pray  to  have 
less  formality,  more  inquiry  meetings— that  is, 
more  practical  work— and  an  abundance  of 
the  best  fresh  air  to  be  had.  H.  D.  Ward. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

[To  the  above  excellent  suggestions  may  be 
added  one  more,  namely:  the  open  door  of  the 
pastor’s  study  on  Monday  evenings  to  all  who 
may  wish  jiersonal  conversation,  and  who  would 
hesitate  to  remain  at  the  public  meeting  sim¬ 
ply  on  the  ground  of  its  publicity.  We  know 
liastors  whose  best  work  has  been  done  in 
these  “always  at  home  on  Monday  evening  ” 
opportunities.] 


FROM  THE  PENINSULAR  STATE. 

Instead  of  meeting  in  Flint  as  was  intended, 
the  Synod  of  Michigan  met  in  Detroit,  West¬ 
minster  Church  opening  its  hospitable  doors, 
and  its  pastor  as  chairman.  Rev.  Howard  Duf- 
field,  with  a  committee  of  its  young  men,  made 
ample  provision  for  all  our  wants.  The  ladies 
also  of  Westminster,  First,  and  Fort-street 
Churches  took  it  in  hand  to  provide  lunches 
during  our  sessions,  giving  us  literally  in  our 
case  angels’  food.  There  was  a  goodly  attend¬ 
ance  of  presbyters,  and  a  larger  attendance 
than  usual  of  elect  women.  The  remark  of 
one  who  until  recently  was  accustomed  to  at¬ 
tend  Synod  in  other  States,  that  the  Synod  of 
Michigan  held  the  most  interesting  meetings 
he  ever  attended,  was  seconded  by  others  be¬ 
sides  your  correspondent. 

The  Synod  did  its  own  work,  making 
thorough  preparation,  taking  ample  time 
therefor.  Each  Permanent  Committee  made 
a  carefully  prepared  written  report  through 
its  chairman.  Not  a  single  Secretary  was  pres¬ 
ent,  so  that  we  had  all  the  time  to  ourselves, 
except  one  evening,  which  was  given  to  mis¬ 
sionaries  Taylor  of  India  and  Wherry  of  China. 
An  afternoon  and  evening  were  devoted  to  each 
of  the  Boards  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions. 
Many  truly  eloquent  speeches  were  made,  no¬ 
tably  two  by  Rev.  A.  F.  Bruske  of  Saginaw, 
one  on  Foreign  Missions  and  one  on  Christian 
Education.  Rev.  J.  Mills  Gelston  and  Rev. 
Walter  Radcliffe  made  addresses  of  marked 
ability  on  Home  Missions,  and  others  were 
also  of  a  high  order.  The  thought  running 
through  all  of  them  was  the  providence  of  God 
calling  us  to  possess  this  land  at  once  for 
Christ,  that  wo  might  do  our  part  in  possessing 
the  world  for  Christ.  The  opening  sermon  by 
Rev.  James  A.  Dickie  of  Detroit,  was  a  most 
cheering  one,  showing  that  ours  was  the  best 
times  of  the  world  and  the  Church. 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Curtis  of  Flint  jireached  the 
Synodical  sermon,  another  able  effort,  show¬ 
ing  the  si)irit  and  power  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  and  the  way  of  its  coming.  Rev. R. 
Ingersoll  of  Milford,  in  an  address,  if  anything 
too  earnestly  delivered,  brought  home  the  fact 
that  the  heathen  were  lost,  and  that  this  was 
manifest  by  their  gross  sins,  which  they  know 
to  be  sins,  and  this  fact  was  amply  illustrated 
by  the  missionaries  in  their  addresses.  It 
seems  to  us  that  missionaries  often  take  too 
much  of  their  time  in  tracing  the  history  and 
philosophy,  and  the  politics  of  their  countries 
and  religion,  and  not  enough  in  telling  the 
jieople  their  every  day  surroundings  and  la¬ 
bors,  and  in  giving  results,  or  as  our  mission¬ 
ary  put  it,  the  bread  and  butter  side  of  Mis¬ 
sions.  Hon.  Henry  K.  Clarke,  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Systematic  Beneficence,  pressed 
strongly  the  point  that  what  are  often  miscall¬ 
ed  collections  and  contributions,  should  be 
real  offerings  to  the  Lord.  Our  By  nodical 
missionary.  Rev.  T.  D.  Marsh,  reported  his 
work  as  at  a  standstill,  so  far  as  organizing 
new  churches  was  concerned,  and  his  caution 
was  approved.  He  however  finds  jdenty  to  do 
in  the  care  of  the  weak  churches,  his  chief  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  in  getting  mini.sters  to  take  the  care 
of  these  feeble  flocks.  One  of  the  most  im-. 
portant  questions  before  the  Synod,  and  one 
which  took  the  most  time,  was  that  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  college  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Synod.  This  was  most  ably  pres.sed  by  Mr. 
Bruske,  Dr.  M.  C.  Corkle  and  others,  and  as 
ably  opi)Osed  by  Hon.  H.  K.  Clarke,  Hon.  E.  P. 
Allen  and  otherg,  the  .scheme  being  considered 
as  an  attack  on  the  University  by  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  yet  nothing  was  said  derogatory  to  the 
University,  and  Dr.  Steele  of  Ann  Arbor  bore 
emjdiatic  testimony  to  the  Christian  character 
of  that  institution,  of  which  this  State  is  so 
proud.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  authors 
of  the  scheme  sought  to  present  it  on  its  own 
merits,  because  of  their  belief  in  the  necessity 
of  positive  Christian  education,  and  that  such 
an  education  would  give  us  the  ministry  we 
need  in  this  State. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  Church 
may  not  utilize  the  University  more  than  it 
does.  The  Lectureship  on  Ciiristian  Evidences 
in  Ann  Arbor,  has  proved  a  success,  and  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  its  continuance,  the 
Churches  in  Saginaw,  Flint,  Coldwater,  and 
Ypsilanti,  giving  $100  each  towards  a  thou- 
sand-dollar  fund  for  that  purpose. 

The  devotional  meetings  were  held  the  last 
half  hour  of  the  morning  instead  of  the  first, 
and  Friday  evening  the  Synod  held  a  joint 
prayer-meeting  with  the  city  churches,  and  the 
topic  “Spiritual  Power,”  was  a  fit  one  with 
which  to  close  the  meetings  of  the  Synod. 

The  Mission  Church  in  the  city  of  Jackson 
was  not  only  endorsed  by  the  Synod  as  an  en¬ 
terprise  in  which  all  the  churches  of  the  State 
should  take  an  interest,  as  promising  a  strong 
church  in  a  few  years  in  that  growing  center, 
and  this  without  interfering  with  any  other 
organization,  and  a  strong  committee  headed 


by  Alanson  Scheley,  Esq.,  of  Detroit,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  visit  Jackson  and  take  the  necessary 
action  to  secure  a  building  as  speedily  as  ix)s- 
sible  for  that  church. 

The  body  was  composd  largely  of  young 
men,  able  and  wide-awake,  yet  led  by  such 
fathers  as  your  correspondent  “Ambrose,” 
who  was  always  ready  with  his  wise  word  in 
the  right  place.  The  able  and  genial  modera¬ 
tor,  Dr.  George  F.  Hunting  of  Kalamazoo,  en¬ 
deared  himself  to  all  his  brethren  by  his  kind¬ 
ness  and  courtesy.  The  churches  of  Detroit 
are  now  all  filled,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people.  The  Fort-street  and  the  First  Churches 
are  highly  pleased  with  the  way  with  which 
their  new  i>astors  take  hold  of  their  work.  Dr. 
Radcliffe  is  evidently  an  able  preacher  and 
also  a  man  of  affairs,  and  will  prove  a  power 
in  the  Synod,  and  there  were  other  men  whom 
we  were  glad  to  welcome  to  our  body.  The 
ladies  devoted  a  day  to  each  of  the  causes  of 
Foreign  and  Home  Missions.  Their  meet¬ 
ings  were  conducted  with  great  ability,  and 
were  full  of  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  they 
will  not  be  found  behind  their  sisters  in  other 
States  in  zeal  and  labor  for  the  w’elfare  of 
Christ’s  kingdom. 

The  Presbyterians  of  Detroit  have  formed  an 
alliance  for  purposes  of  Church  extension  in 
that  city,  and  are  planning  to  occupy  the  prom¬ 
ising  positions  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

Following  hard  after  the  Synod  came  the 
National  Prison  Association,  whose  meetings 
attract  much  attention.  The  question  of  con¬ 
tract  labor  or  the  piece- prison  system,  divides 
the  Association,  the  majority,  among  whom  is 
Mr.  Brockway  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  be¬ 
ing  among  the  latter.  Prof.  Wayland  of  Yale 
and  Charles  Dudley  Warner  each  read  papers. 
There  seems  to  be  great  vagueness  in  the 
minds  of  many  as  to  the  object  of  prisons, 
whether  they  are  for  the  punishment  or  retri¬ 
bution  for  guilt,  or  for  the  security  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  through  confinement  of  prisoners,  or  for 
the  discipline  of  offenders,  or  for  all  three. 
The  prevailing  sentimentality  seems  to  forget 
that  sin  should  be  punished  because  it  is  sin. 
The  life  penalty  for  murder  is  not  retribution. 
The  convention  was  a  unit  against  promiscu¬ 
ous  confinement  of  old  and  young  in  our  com¬ 
mon  jails,  and  in  any  imprisonment  which 
does  not  require  labor.  Tramping  should  be 
punished  by  the  requirement  of  hard  labor. 

Wheeler. 

JTilir  iFamHg  at 

THE  FAMILY  AT  HOME. 

He  bleeseth  the  habitations  of  the  Just. — Prov.  Hi.  93. 

How  very  near  to  heaven  is  the  home  that 
has  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  pervading  through 
it.  How  beautiful  the  sight  of  tire  family 
whose  members  love  one  another,  and  minis¬ 
ter  unselfishly  to  the  wants  of  the  loved  ones 
who  belong  to  it. 

How  blessed  are  the  children  whose  parents 
fear  the  Lord  and  keep  His  commandments, 
and  train  their  little  ones  to  reverence  and 
obey  their  Creator  and  Preserver.  No  matter 
how  humble  that  home  may.be,  it  is  a  happy 
one. 

The  days  of  childhood  quickly  pass  away, 
and  our  children  grow  into  manhood  and  wo¬ 
manhood  before  we  are  aware  of  it.  Many  mo¬ 
thers  think  while  their  children  are  too  young 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  need  constant 
care  and  attention,  that  it  will  be  a  relief  to 
have  them  grow  up  and  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves ;  but  remember,dear  young  mothers 
who  are  singing  your  little  ones  to  sleep  to¬ 
night,  and  putting  them  in  their  warm  beds  so 
near  your  own  that  you  can  look  at  them  in 
the  night-time  and  know  they  are  safe,  that 
this  is  the  happiest  time  and  the  safest  time 
you  will  ever  know. 

“The  happiest  time  in  my  whole  life,”  said 
a  very  good  mother,  “  were  those  years  when  I 
could  hold  all  my  children  in  my  arms.”  This 
good  mother  was  one  of  the  mothers  whose 
home  had  been  broken  up,  and  whose  children 
had  been  scattered,  some  in  the  West,  and  oth¬ 
ers  in  the  North,  and  one  was  across  the  ocean. 
Temptations  and  dangers  were  continually 
about  them,  and  she  could  not  shield  them  as 
she  did  in  the  days  of  their  childhood.  “  If  I 
could  not  carry  them  to  the  Lord  in  prayer,” 
she  added,  “  now  that  they  are  away  from  me, 
I  should  be  very  unhappy.  When  I  awake  in 
the  night  and  think  of  them,  I  lift  my  heart  to 
God  and  ask  Him  to  gather  them  under  His 
wings;  and  when  I  think  of  them  in  the  day¬ 
time,  and  the  fierce  battle  of  life  is  going  on, 
and  I  know  they  are  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  and  the  enemy’s  arrows  are  flying  all 
around  them,  so  I  plead  with  the  Lord  that 
He  will  keep  them  from  temptation,  and  be 
their  shield  and  buckler.” 

Make  childhood  so  pleasant  for  the  children 
that  in  their  maturer  years  they  may  look  back 
upon  it  as  the  happiest  time  in  their  lives. 
Deny  them  no  pleasures  that  are  proper  and 
right  for  them  to  enjoy.  Let  them  have  their 
I>ets,  their  playthings,  and  their  childish  treas¬ 
ures  unmolested.  Resi)ect  the  trust  they  re¬ 
pose  in  you ;  never  betray  their  childish  confi¬ 
dences  which  to  them  are  subjects  of  great  mo¬ 
ment.  Help  them  in  their  schemes  and  plans, 
if  they  are  only  “  bubbles  in  the  air.”  Don’t 
be  afraid  of  loving  your  children  too  well. 
Caress  them  and  show  them  you  iove  them. 
Gather  them  in  your  arms  when  they  come  to 
you  in  sorrow,  and  tell  them  how  you  sympa¬ 
thize  with  them,  and  show  them  a  way  out  of 
their  troubles.  “As  one  whom  his  mother 
comforteth,”  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive 
Illustrations  in  the  Bible.  When  all  other 
friends  fail,  the  mother’s  heart  is  always  oi>en 
for  the  child  to  come  into  ;  even  if  he  has  wan¬ 
dered  into  the  paths  of  sin,  she  receives  him 
and  commits  his  case  to  the  mother’s  God. 

Make  the  home  the  dearest  sjiot  on  all  the 
earth,  then,  while  you  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  so.  Let  each  member  do  his  and  her 
part  toward  making  it  full  of  love  and  glad¬ 
ness.  The  influence  of  such  a  home  atmos¬ 
phere  will  go  with  the  children  all  through 
life,  and  when  they  have  homes  of  their  own 
they  will  build  them  on  the  same  foundations. 

Parents  cannot  be  too  choice  of  the  home 
and  its  inmates.  Keep  bright  weather  in  it  by 
always  preserving  a  cheerful  spirit;  even  amid 
the  trials  and  changes  that  may  come  to  you. 

May  God  bless  us,  and  enable  us  to  make 
our  homes  the  abodes  of  love  and  peace  and 
good-will  to  all.  Susan  Teall  Perry. 


A  LETTEE  TO  A  LITTLE  BOY,  WSITTEH  IH  1808. 

Dearest  Little  Boy:  As  I  was  journeying  near 
York  last  Saturday,  where  should  I  suddenly 
find  myself  but  in  a  little  village  called  Wilber- 
force,  as  my  driver  and  the  way-post  informed 
me.  ‘  Dear  me,’  said  I  to  my  fellow-traveller, 
how  a  certain  little  lad  of  my  acquaintance 
would  be  surprised  and  pleased  had  he  been  in 
the  chaise  this  moment.’  So  I  got  out  and 
walked  up  and  down  in  Wilberforce,  thinking 
and  talking  about  that  said  little  lad. 

It  is  a  pretty  little  place.  As  I  loved  the 
name,  both  for  your  sake  and  for  the  sake  of 
Henrietta’s  godfather,  I  amused  myself  with 
asking  different  people  the  name  of  the  place, 
and  everybody’s  answer  was  the  same.  I  asked 
an  old  man  ‘What  is  this  village  called?’ 
‘Wilberforce,  and  please  your  reverence,’  said 
he,  and  so  said  all  the  rest ;  and  thus  I  pleased 
myself  with  making  a  great  many  people  speak 


your  name,  till  one  of  them  said  ‘  I  canna 
think  wot’s  the  matter  wi’  the  mon,  he  made 
us  au  say  the  same  thing.  Mayhop  the  mon’s 
a  foo  ’.’  Now  all  that  was  the  matter  with  me, 
was  that  I  loved  you,  and  it  quite  pleased  me 
to  hear  your  name  when  I  so  little  expected  it. 

On  Thursday  last  I  saw  a  gentleman  and  a 
lady  mount  a  balloon,  a  mile  high  into  the  air, 
and  after  sailing  there  near  an  hour,  they  came 
down  again  quite  safe.  On  Saturday  I  went  to 
see  the  finest  church  in  all  England.  It  is 
more  beautiful  than  all  the  churches  I  ever  saw 
put  together.  To-day  I  have  visited  the  won¬ 
derful  dropping  well  of  Karnesborough,  which 
petrifies,  after  a  time,  whatever  it  touches. 
To-morrow  I  am  going  to  see  one  of  the  finest 
ruins  in  the  kingdom.  Fountain  Abbey.  Look 
at  your  map,  it  is  near  Ripon,  in  Yorkshire.  This 
day  I  received  a  most  beautiful  letter  from  the 
Russian  Princess,  Sophia  Metesusky,  of  St. 
Petersburg.  I  think  I  never  had  so  pretty  r 
letter.  What  makes  it  so  pretty  ?  It  is  because 
it  is  about  Jesus  Christ.  Nothing  is  good,  or 
right,  or  pretty,  without  Him.  He  only  is  alto¬ 
gether  lovely.  I  have  picked  up  many  curious 
stones  for  the  museum. 

God  bless  you,  my  little  boy,  and  GK)d  bless 
Henry.  Kiss  all  your  brothers  and  sisters  for 
me,  and  tell  them  all  to  be  very  good.  Behave 
well  to  dear  mamma  always.  Good-bye.  From 
your  loving  papa,  Leoh  Richmond. 

This  good  father  was  a  clergyman  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  wrote  some  beautiful  stories  about 
the  poor  in  his  parish.  The  book  is  called 
“  Annals  of  the  Poor,”  and  some  time  I  hope 
my  readers  will  read  the  helpful  stories  which 
have  been  such  a  comfort  to  so  many  persons. 
This  little  book  was  published  in  nineteen  lan¬ 
guages  and  4,000,000  copies  have  been  circu¬ 
lated. 

Notwithstanding  he  was  such  a  good  father, 
he  had  one  son  who  caused  him  much  trouble. 
He  formed  bad  habits  by  his  companionship 
with  evil  associates.  His  father  and  mother 
talked  and  prayed  with  him,  but  seemingly  to 
no  purpose.  His  father  was  advised,  as  a  last 
resort,  to  send  him  to  sea,  and  he  was  placed 
in  a  merchant’s  vessel.  He  gave  his  son  on  his 
departure  from  his  country,  a  Bible,  and  a 
paper  of  admonitions  and  instructions  for  his 
conduct.  Nugent,  the  son,  preserved  these 
testimonies  of  his  father’s  regard,  notwith¬ 
standing  he  was  twice  shipwrecked  and  all  his 
other  property  was  swept  away.  His  father 
and  mother  believed  that  God  would  take  care 
of,  and  convert  their  wayward  son,  and  they 
prayed  continually  for  him.  After  months  had 
passed  they  received  a  penitent  letter  from  him. 
Here  are  some  extracts  from  it :  “  It  is  proper 
that  I  should  acknowledge  that  my  own 
thoughtlessness  and  inconsiderate  conduct, 
and  a  neglect  of  the  excellent  counsels  of  a 
good  father  and  mother,  have  been  the  cause 
of  my  present  misfortunes.  I  know  I  have 
given  my  dear  parents  many  a  miserable  hour. 
I  think  of  you  all  very  often,  and  while  you  are 
living  <iuietlyat  home,  I  am  tossed  about  upon 
the  stormy  ocean  in  all  weathers,  not  knowing 
that  I  am  safe  a  single  moment.  I  hope  my 
brother  Wilberforce  will  take  warning  from 
my  sad  wanderings  in  the  ways  of  sin,  or  he 
will  never  be  happy.  I  hope  God  will  take 
care  of  me,  forgive  and  convert  me.  He  is  my 
best  friend.  Do  not  cease  to  pray  for  me,  dear 
father  and  mother,  and  remember  me  still,  for 
I  am  your  affectionate  son,  N.  R. 

Nugent  became  so  trusty  that  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  ship.  He  passed  through 
shipwrecks  and  many  dangers,  but  his  pa¬ 
rents’  prayers  were  a  shield  about  him. 

But  the  end  was  a  very  sad  one.  Although 
he  became  a  changed  man,  and  did  a  great 
deal  of  good  among  the  sailors  with  his  Bible 
and  the  good  instructions  he  bad  had,  yet  he 
never  returned  home  again.  After  being  many 
years  away  he  started  to  return  to  England, 
but  died  on  shipboard  of  a  fever.  On  the  fly¬ 
leaf  of  his  Bible  was  found  these  words : 

“  Where  vice  has  hold  his  empire  long, 

'Twill  not  endure  the  least  control ; 

None  but  a  power  divinely  strong 
Can  turn  the  current  of  the  soul. 

Great  God,  I  own  Thy  power  divine. 

That  works  to  change  this  heart  of  mine ; 

I  would  be  formed  anew,  and  bless 
The  wonders  of  redeeming  grace.” 

His  father  speaking  of  this  mysterious  prov¬ 
idence,  says :  “  We  must  adore  in  silence,  con¬ 
fidently  resting  on  the  goodness  of  Him  whom 
clouds  and  darkness  surround,  while  ‘right¬ 
eousness  and  truth  are  the  habitations  of  His 
seat.’  ”  He  wrote  the  account  of  his  son’s  life 
to  show  the  blessing  of  pious  parents  and  a  re¬ 
ligious  education  under  all  possible  contingen¬ 
cies.  _  _  S.  T.  P. 

BEAUTIFUL  OpOBER. 

Dear  Evangelist  Children :  This  is  the  29th 
of  October,  1885.  I  am  wondering  how  many 
of  you  remember  what  a  charming  day  last 
Sabbath  was,  the  last  one  in  this  matchless 
mouth  of  October. 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  something  that  came 
to  me  while  looking  out  of  my  window  upon 
the  many  tinted  leaves,  and  wondering  if  we 
would  see  anything  more  beautiful  in  the 
“  better  country.”  This  was  the  thought  that 
may  be  new  to  some  of  you.  Fourteen  years 
from  to-day  will  bring  us  to  the  last  October 
Sabbath  in  this  18th  century. 

I  know  a  dear  little  girl  who  was  nine  years 
old  the  14th  of  this  month  of  October.  I  could 
tell  you  her  name,  for  she  does  not  live  far 
from  me,  but  she  might  aot  like  it,  so  I  just 
give  you  her  initials,  S.  H.  P.,  which  are  almost 
like  dear  Mrs.  Perry’s,  who  writes  such  good 
and  beautiful  stories  and  poetry  and  every¬ 
thing  for  the  children. 

I  wouldn’t  wonder  if  this  little  girl  would  be 
some  like  Mrs.  Perry,  although  she  Isn’t  a  bit 
related  and  never  saw  her.  Well,  what  I  was 
going  to  say  was  this,  that  if  S.  (there,  I 
almost  spoke  her  name)  should  live  in  this 
beautiful  world  just  fifteen  years  longer,  she 
would  be  twenty-four  years  old,  and  the  letter 
she  would  write  on  her  24th  birthday  she 
would  date  —  (there,  I  almost  told  where  she 
lived),  Oct.  14th,  1900.  Just  think  of  it,  dear 
children.  Now  suppose  this  little  girl  on  eve¬ 
ry  one  of  these  days  until  then,  which  would 
make  (you  figure  up  and  see  how  many), 
“  Docs  all  the  good  she  can. 

In  all  the  ways  she  can. 

To  all  the  souls  she  can. 

In  every  place  she  can. 

At  all  the  times  she  can. 

With  all  the  zeal  she  can. 

As  long  as  ever  she  can,” 
what  a  beautiful  record  she  would  have  on  her 
twenty-fourth  birthday! 

This  of  course  includes  doing  all  the  good 
kind  things  at  home  that  she  can  to  help 
mother,  learning  at  home,  at  school,  at  church, 
and  everywhere  all  the  valuable  things  to 
make  her  useful. 

Now  while  some  of  the  older  ones  are  look¬ 
ing  ahead  to  the  possible  changes  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  and  i>olitical  world,  we  will  all  be  thinking 
how  much  we  can  do  before  1900  for  Christ  and 
the  world  which  He  wants  us  to  help  bring  to 
Him.  You  remember  the  hymn 

“  Christ  for  the  world  we  sing ! 

The  world  to  Christ  we  bring ; 

With  loving  zeal.” 

So  doing,  if  He  comes  for  us  before  1900  to  go 
and  live  with  Him  in  His  beautiful  home.  He 
will  find  us  ready.  S. 
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iF«ymtr*g  Benartwwtt. 

SIXTT  BUSHELS  TO  THE  ACHE  UP  IH  HOHTAHA. 

At  a  dinner  given  by  President  Tuttle  last 
May,  my  host  raised  a  laugh  at  my  expense, 
by  saying  “Stevenson,  in  delivering  your  ad¬ 
dresses  on  Montana,  do  not  say  the  land  will 
yield  sixty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  for  then 
your  audience  will  believe  nothing  you  say.’’ 

There  was  more  truth  than  poetry  in  the 
Doctor’s  remark,  for  I  had  already  found  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  think  I 
was  exaggerating.  So  I  resolved  this  season 
to  go  personally  and  get  information,  at  first 
hand,  that  I  might  confirm  what  I  have  said. 
I  only  ask  those  who  are  skeptical  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  my  honor  as  a  Christian  and  a  minis- 
Jter  of  the  Gospel  is  at  stake  in  the  statements 
I  make. 

I  heard  that  a  gentleman  who  lives  within  a 
mile  of  my  home,  had  threshed  sixty  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre.  I  went  to  see  him,  and  ask¬ 
ed  him  if  it  were  true. 

He  replied  “  There  were  measured  from  the 
machine  fifty-nine  bushels  per  acre,  and  I 
gathered  eight  sacks  from  the  cleaning  up.  It 
would  have  made  sixty  bushels  per  acre  with 
careful  cleaning.’’  The  crop  he  sold  for  seed 
.^t  ninety  cents  per  bushel,  making  $54  per 
acre.  Of  course  the  expense  of  raising  the 
4jrop  is  to  be  paid  for  from  this. 

I  went  to  see  another  personal  acquaintance, 
who  gave  me  these  statements:  “My  wheat 
measured  from  the  machine  sixty-three  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  and  weighed  sixty-five  pounds 
^per  measured  bushel.  I  think  he  had  one  hun¬ 
dred  acres,  but  of  this  I  am  not  sure. 

Another  gentleman  said  to  n>e  that  his  en- 
.tire  crop  of  small  grain,  wheat,  oats,  and  bar¬ 
ley,  would  average  forty  bushels  per  acre. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  fields  have  this 
'season  yielded  over  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre 
in  this  valley.  By  what  information  has  been 
gained  from  the  threshers,  it  is  believed  that 
the  average  yield  of  this  valley  will  not  fall 
*below  forty  bushels  per  acre  for  this  season, 
which  of  course  is  unusually  large. 

Day  before  yesterday  I  went  to  see  one  of 
the  members  of  our  church,  and  found  him 
•gathering  Lis  vegetables.  He  had  twenty-two 
^rows  of  rutabagas,  the  rows  sixteen  rods  long. 
Every  two  rows  filled  a  wagon  to  overfiowing, 
/With  the  side-boards  on.  He  said  thirty  bush- 
*el8  to  the  load  was  a  fair  estimate,  making 
380  bushels  in  the  twenty-two  rows.  One  of 
'these  rutabagas  weighed  nine  iJounds,  and  a 
•white  turnip  weighed  thirteen  pounds,  iacked 
one-quarter  of  an  ineh  of  being  three  feet  in 
circumferenee,  and  was  solid.  A  cabbage  with 
the  outer  leaves  trimmed  off,  weighed  fourteen 
and  a  half  pounds.  The  quality  of  these  vege¬ 
tables  is  excellent. 

We  who  are  Christian  workers  in  this  Terri- 
"tory,  are  rejoicing  that  Rev.  E.  P.  Linneil  of 
Miles  City  has  been  appointed  by  the  Board  as 
Presbyterial  Missionary.  The  outposts  can  be 
visited  now,  new  churches  organized,  and  scat¬ 
tered  fiocks  have  the  Gosi>el  preached  to  them. 
It  is  just  what  we  have  wished,  and  Brother 
<  Linneil  is  the  unanimous  choice  of  his  breth¬ 
ren. 

We  are'  called  to  record  the  death  of  one  of 
4pur  devoted  missionaries,  the  wife  of  Rev.  Ly- 
I  man  B.  Crittenden.  For  forty-three  years  she 
walked  by  her  husband’s  side,  a  most  cheerful 
'oomitanion,  and  devoted  wife  and  mother. 
With  him  she  came  to  this  wild  Territory  in 
1872,  where  they  have  done  valiant  work  for 
yChriat.  They  have  preached  the  Gospel,  edu¬ 
cated  the  young,  and  been  patterns  of  holy 
living  in  the  midst  of  a  “  crooked  generation.’’ 
'Ood  showed  her,  like  Paul,  how  great  things 
she  must  suffer  for  Him,  but  He  gave  her  grace 
^to  ever  cheerfully  say  “  Not  my  will,  but  thine, 
'  be  done.’’  Conscious  to  the  last,  when  speech 
was  gone  her  face  became  radiant  with  joy, 
the  signal  she  threw  back  to  her  loved  ones  of 
her  triumphal  entry  into  the  joys  of  her  Lord. 
Truly  it  can  be  said  of  her  “She  being  dead 
yet  speaketh.’’ 

BoEeman,  H.  T.,  Oct.  32, 1H85. 


THE  CAHADIAH  PACIFIC  EAILBOAO. 

A  dispatch  to  the  Evening  Post,  dated  Mon¬ 
treal,  Oct  22,  says  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Cana¬ 
dian  High  Commissioner,  has  just  returned  from 
,a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  entire  transcontinental 
route  from  Coal  Harbor,  the  Pacific  terminus,  to 
the  city  of  Quebec,  and  with  the  exception  of  an 
incompleted  section  of  thirty  miles  in  the  heart 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  whole  jouniey  of 
3,200  miles  was  over  the  rails  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad.  The  grades  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  will  not  exce^  116  feet  to  the  mile. 
Some  of  the  work  on  the  western  side  of  the 
mountains  is  of  a  most  difficult  nature,  and  it 
is  said  that  twenty-five  miles  of  this  section 
cost  $125,000  a  mile.  The  Fraser  River  on  the 
same  section  is  bridged  with  a  cantilever  steel 
bridge  which  cost  $400,000.  The  number  of 
tunnels  is  unusually  large.  Between  Port 
Moody  and  Yale  there  are  five,  sixteen  between 
Yale  and  Lytton,  six  between  Savona’s  Ferry 
and  Kamloops,  and  two  between  Kamloops  and 
Luckamous  Narrows.  Through  the  Rockies 
the  road  nms  between  precipitous  mountains 
rising  3,000  and  4,000  feet  above  the  line.  It 
follows  the  course  of  the  Fraser  River,  a  large 
and  rapid  stream  running  at  the  rate  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  whose  perpendicu¬ 
lar  banks  sometimes  rise  to  a  height  of  300  feet. 
Notwithstanding  these  engineering  difficulties, 
the  trains  make  good  time  round  the  sharp 
curves.  Some  heavy  tunnelling  and  excavation 
occurs  near  the  summit  of  the  Kicking  Horse 
Pass,  which  necessitated  the  construction  of  a 
temponiry  line  passing  round  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  to  be  eventually  replaced  by  a  tun¬ 
nel  1800  feet  long,  and  the  cutting  above  re¬ 
ferred  to.  The  work  however  has  been  lighter 
.and  less  costly  than  the  first  estimates  provided 
for,  and  a  saving  of  some  millions  of  dollars  has 
been  effected. 

The  altitude  of  the  track  in  the  mountain 
section  on  the  Cktast  Range  is  1200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  Cascade  or  Gold 
Rmi'/c  of  1700  feet,  in  the  Selkirk  Range  4,300 
fc'-t,  and  the  highest  point  in  the  Rockies  is 
^5,  ‘>0  feet.  Kicking  Horse  Pass  and  the  pass 
ti  .  '.igh  the  Selkirks,  discovered  by  Major 
R'  rJ^Ts,  an  American  engineer,  are  described 
«.•>  affording  an  example  of  the  operation  of 
g»  ii  igical  forces  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Success 
.1  discovering  a  pass  could  never  have  been 
at  idevHMl  but  for  his  skill,  pluck,  and  determina- 
tn.n. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  in- 
s,!i'ction  was  the  visit  to  the  wonderful  sulphur 
iprings  near  Banff,  situated  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  mountains  and  in  the  centre  of  a  vein  of 
cretaceous  coal-bearing  rocks.  The  springs — 
It.  •  tl.ere  are  two  of  them —  are  found  in  a  sub- 
■  u'lUiean  cavern  measuring  about  forty  feet 
square,  reached  by  a  small  aperture  through 
which  the  visitor  descends  by  means  of  a  lad¬ 
der.  The  springs  rise  from  the  rocks  in  the 
centre  of  a  natural  basin  of  considerable  dimen¬ 
sion.  and  with  an  average  depth  of  five  feet, 
forming  a  natural  hot  sulphur  bath  capable  of 
holding  about  twenty  people  at  the  same  time. 
At  the  spot  where  the  springs  rise  bottom  could 
not  be  found.  The  temperature  of  the  water  in 
one  of  them  is  73  degrees,  and  in  the  otherfiO  F. 
The  latter  is  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  val¬ 
ley.  Its  medicinal  properties  are  very  great. 
The  water  has  a  strong  smell  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  to  the  palate  is  decidedly  un¬ 
pleasant. 

The  sc^enery  on  the  section  of  the  roa<l  north 
of  Lake  Superior  is  described  as  being  even 
grander  tlian  that  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky 


Mountains.  The  country  between  Port  Arthur 
and  Telford  has  been  pronounced  the  “  land  for 
the  true  lover  of  the  picturesque.’’  For  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  180  miles  are  found  a  constant  succes¬ 
sion  of  lakes  of  exquisite  beauty,  shut  in  by 
rocky  hills  of  the  most  varied  and  fantastic 
shapes.  The  Kaministiquia  River,  which  runs 
through  this  district,  has  been  called  the  Rhine 
of  the  New  World. 

From  Sudbury  junction,  a  point  440  miles  from 
Montreal,  where  the  branch  fine  to  Thunder  Bay 
on  Lake  Superior  starts,  the  road  leads  through 
an  uninteresting  level  waste  extending  for  some 
200  miles.  Beyond  this  the  country  again  be¬ 
comes  very  grand.  The  railway  winds  in  and 
around  tremendous  mountains  and  rocks.  When 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  Superior  is  reached  trestle- 
work  becomes  frequent. 

Nearing  the  lake,  the  road  winds  round  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  and  from  the  windows 
can  be  seen  the  rugged  scenery,  fianked  by  the 
blue  water  ht  a  giddy  distance  below.  The  en¬ 
tire  region  to  the  north,  is  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing  a  terra  incognita,  and  except  the  population 
stationed  at  the  mining  camps,  the  region  is  un¬ 
inhabited  save  by  the  Chippewa  Indians.  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  forts  are  established  at  a  distance  of 
200  or  .300  miles  apart,  and  to  these  the  Indians 
repair  with  their  furs.  From  the  discoveries 
of  silver,  iron,  and  copper  along  the  lake  shore, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  interi¬ 
or,  extending  to  Hudson  Bay,  is  rich  in  mineral 
resources.  The  last  spike  of  this  road  was  to 
be  driven  Nov.  5th. 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

The  crop  of  raisins  grown  in  California  has 
increased  from  1000  boxes  nineteen  years  ago, 
to  400,000  the  present  season. 

An  English  scientist  directs  attention  to  the 
fact  that  tow’ard  the  end  of  this  November,  the 
circumstances  appear  to  be  extremely  favora¬ 
ble  for  a  recurrence  of  the  slow  meteors  from 
Andromeda,  which  formed  such  a  fine  display 
in  1872. 

George  Cook,  living  near  Tolono,  Ill.,  has 
gathered  from  one  vine  six  pumpkins  weigh¬ 
ing  512  pounds.  The  largest  one  weighed  111 
pounds.  So  far  as  reported,  this  is  the  largest 
product  ever  known  from  a  single  seed  in  Illi¬ 
nois. 

The  manure  applied  to  the  lawn,  if  any,  should 
be  fine  and  perfectly  decomposed,  and  therefore 
entirely  free  from  the  perfumes  of  the  barnyard. 
The  dry  leaves,  as  they  fall  from  the  trees  or 
are  home  by  the  winds  upon  the  lawn,  afford  an 
admirable  protection  and  dressing.  Leave  them 
there  until  Spring. 

■  The  Russian  apricot  is  more  than  a  mere 
novelty.  In  fact  it  is  the  only  good  apricot 
which  we  ever  have  been  able  to  fruit  in  this 
latitude,  in  the  orchard  or  open  field.  Other 
varieties  do  well  enough  in  the  South,  but  it 
would  not  pay  to  plant  them  in  Northern  States. 
The  Russian  apricot  succeeds  anywhere  where 
our  common  fruits  grow. 

Begonias,  bouvardias,  azaleas,  cinerarias,  cy¬ 
clamens,  fuchsias,  primulas,  pelargoniums,  and 
abutilons  are  among  the  best  Winter  or  Spring 
blooming  plants.  A  very  rich  soil  produces 
foliage  lather  than  seed.  A  naturally  good  but 
not  excessively  enriched  soil  produces  the  best, 
if  not  the  largest,  quantity  of  seed.  Seed  plants 
should  have  more  room  than  other  plants. 

There  is  a  boom  in  the  peppermint  oil  mar¬ 
ket  in  Wayne  county.  The  prices  paid  for  the  oil 
vary  from  $2.85  to  $2.95  per  pound.  The  ad¬ 
vance  is  due  to  heavy  ordeis  from  Europe, 
where  immense  quantities  have  been  consumed 
this  year  in  the  treatment  of  casta  of  cholera. 
It  is  believed  that  prit*ta  next  season  will  be 
the  highest  ever  known,  and  thousands  of 
pounds  of  the  oil  are  btdng  held  back  with  this 
expectation. 

A  little  looking  ahead  will  enable  a  farmer  to 
adapt  his  sheep  to  the  markets  around  him, and 
this  should  always  be  done.  Even  when  remote 
from  market,  if  the  owner  is  willing  to  take  the 
pains  and  establish  a  flock  adapted  to  the  pur¬ 
pose,  he  may  rear  lambs  for  any  market  where 
there  is  demand.  Thus  New  York  is  supplied 
with  lambs  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
and  the  intermediate  territory,  and  also  from 
the  West. 

Provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  soil  for 
potting  plants  and  store  it  out  of  the  reach  of 
frost.  The  best  soil  for  this  purpose  is  a 
mixture  of  rich  loam  (decomposed  sods),  leaf 
mould  fully  dec^omposed,  fine  and  dry  cow 
manure,  and  clean  sand.  Put  all  these  compo¬ 
nent  parts,  eac-h  by  itself,  in  heaps  or  in  boxes 
or  barrels  in  the  cellar  or  in  some  other  frost 
proof  place.  They  are  then  on  hand  when 
wanted,  and  may  be  mixed  in  the  desired  de¬ 
gree  of  richness  for  each  particular  kind  of 
plants. 

The  corn  crop  is  short  in  Southern  and  W'est- 
ern  Kentucky,  and  is  selling  at  forty  cents  per 
bushel  (new  corn).  Hogs  are  in  exci'ss  of  the 
com  8ui)ply  and  are  selling  cheap — two  and  a 
half  to  three  cents  for  stock  hogs  and  shoats. 
Cattle  are  very  low ;  8.50  pounds  high  grade 
short  horn  steers  are  worth  only  $2.75  per  100 
pounds  ;  1000  pound  steers  are  worth  three  cts. 
Sheep,  good  grade  Cotwold  and  South  Down, 
are  selling  at  two  and  a  quarU'r  cents  ;  average 
weight,  115  pounds. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  a  place  named 
Campodunum,  not  far  from  the  Lake  of  Con¬ 
stance,  was  the  centre  of  a  great  Roman  milita¬ 
ry  settlement  in  Vindelicia,  and  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  third  Italic  legion.  It  seems  to  have 
held  the  next  phu*o  in  importance  to  Ihitisbon  in 
all  that  region.  But  various  desultt)ry  searches, 
renewed  at  irregular  intarvals,  failed  ta  bring 
to  light  any  of  the  relics  which  ought  to  have 
abounded  in  such  a  site.  Quite  lately  a  more 
careful  exploration  has  laid  bare  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  great  Roman  building,  the  mortar, 
pavement,  drain  pipes,  and  gutter  tiles  being 
of  unquestionable  Roman  origin. 

The  Ru3.sian  journal  of  the  Finance  Minister 
has  published  a  long  article  on  the  forests  of 
Eastern  Siberia.  The  immens*'  forests  of  pines, 
larches,  fiis,  cedars,  birches,  aspens,  and  limes 
which  form  almost  the  exclusive  wealth  of  this 
vast  region,  belong  for  the  greater  part  to  the 
State.  During  a  great  number  of  years  this 
source  of  wealth  was  almost  entirely  unpro¬ 
ductive.  It  is  only  since  1869  that  a  more  or 
less  regular  administration  of  forests  has  bt^en 
established,  and  at  the  present  time  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  forests  in  Eastern  Siberia  is  estimat¬ 
ed  at  72,335,3;30  dwiatines  (about  eleven  scpiare 
yards  each). 

Now  is  the  time  to  consider  the  comfort  of 
animals  as  related  to  economy  and  growth.  If 
you  feed  in  yards  or  corrals,  a  shed  should  pro¬ 
tect  the  north  and  wt*st  sides,  and  a  well  or 
tank  should  be  near  at  hand,  that  the  sto<'k 
may  always  have  plenty  of  water.  If  you  have 
a  trough  so  exposed  that  the  water  frequently 
freezes,  attach  a  wooden  cover  or  lid,  made  of 
two  boards  witli  tar  paper  between  them.  Pack 
horse  manure  under  and  around  the  trough, 
and  if  the  latter  is  always  kept  full  and  the  lid 
closed  at  night,  you  will  find  very  little  ice, 
though  the  thermometer  may  go  below  zero. 

In  feeding  ear  com  it  is  always  well  to  break 
the  larger  ears  on  the  edge  of  the  feed  boxes, 
as  cattle  can  eat  them  more  reatlily  then,  and 
less  is  wast»*d.  Ho^  will  fatten  well  on  the 
pickings  they  find  in  the  corral,  it  not  more 
than  two  heati  are  allowed  to  each  steer  ;  but 
they  will  fatten  far  more  readily  and  make 
better  pork  if  they  are  fed  a  mess  of  slop  and 
com  meal  once  a  day.  Watar  them  regularly 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  after  they  have 
drunk  all  they  want  at  e^h  time,  clean  out  the 
trough,  and  in  this  manner  prevent  it  from  fill¬ 
ing  with  ice. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  apiarist,  writes  to  the 
Farmers’  Reriew  that  the  raising  of  plants  for 
honey  alone  is  not  profitable.  If  sweet  clover 
or  something  of  that  kind  can  be  made  to  occu¬ 
py  waste  spots  in  place  of  the  weeds  usually 
found  there,  well  ami  good  ;  but  good  tillable 
land  can  be  more  profitably  (occupied.  The  best 
that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  raising  honey 
plants,  is  to  raise  some  crop  that  is  profitable 
aside  from  the  honey  it  may  produce.  The 
writer  knows  nothing  that  is  better  adapted  for 
this  purjwse  than  alsiko  clover.  He  one  sea¬ 
son  had  three  m-res  of  this  clover,  and  from  it 
nine  colonies  of  bees  gathered  :300  pounds  of 
honey ;  or  to  be  more  exact,  they  gathered 
enough  honey  from  it  to  enable  300  poumls  to 
be  extra<'ted. 


PEANUTS. 

“  Nearly  all  the  peanuts  that  are  brought  to 
this  market  come  from  Vii^inia,”  said  a  dealer. 
“A  good  many  are  grown  in  Tennessee  too,  but 
the  central  point  of  the  peanut- raising  business, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  industries  of  the 
State,  though  of  very  recent  growth,  is  at  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.  In  old  times— fifteen  years  ago — all 
the  peanuts  were  imported  from  Africa.  The 
African  peanut  was  small  and  round,  the  shell 
containing  usually  but  a  single  kernel.  The 
American  peanut  is  simply  the  African  nut 
modified  by  the  conditions  of  the  soil  in  this 
country.  The  best  peanuts  are  hand-picked ; 
others  are  threshed  out  like  grain.  In  Norfolk 
there  are  several  factories  where  peanuts  are 
prepared  for  the  market.  They  are  first  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  and  then  sorted.  The  bad  ones 
are  picked  out  by  young  girls,  who  stand  on  ei¬ 
ther  side  of  a  wide  revolving  belt  on  which  the 
nuts  are  thrown.  Afterward  they  are  packed 
in  bags  and  shipped  to  the  market.  Peanuts 
have  become  a  recognized  article  of  commerce, 
and  are  quoted  every  day  on  ’Change  like  corn 
or  wheat.  They  sell,  wholesale,  at  from  31  to  5 
cents  a  pound.  Best  hand-picked  fetch  about 
5  cents  usually.  Spanish  peanuts,  an  imported 
article,  sell  for  a  higher  price,  frequently  as 
much  as  20  cents  a  pound.  Peanuts  are  large¬ 
ly  used  to  make  alleged  olive  oil.  Not  more 
than  a  fourth  part  of  the  olive  oil  sold  in  this 
country  is  real ;  generally  it  is  made  either  of 
peanuts  or  cotton  seed.  The  only  way  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  peanut  from  olive  oil  is  to  pour  nitric 
acid  into  it.  The  peanut  or  cotton-seed  oil  will 
char,  but  the  real  olive  oil  will  not.  Most  of 
the  peanuts  grown  in  Africa  nowadays  ai’e  sent 
to  Marseilles  and  expressed  for  oil.  The  latter 
is  sold  as  a  low  grade  of  olive.” 

DROUGHT  AND  DEEP  PLOUGHING. 

Where  the  tillable  soil,  say  six  or  eight  inches 
deep,  is  thoroughly  fined,  it  forms  a  mulch  in 
good  soil  that  will  save  the  crop,  and  afford  a 
profit  on  it  in  our  average  dr>'  seasons.  If, 
further,  the  undersoil  is  pulverized,  it  will  serve 
as  protection  against  the  w’orst  drought  with 
most  crops.  Referring  to  the  success  with 
which  several  crops  withstand  drought,  the 
Weekly  Herald  says  :  Short  rooting  plants  are 
less  able  to  withstand  drought,  such  as  timothy 
and  some  of  the  other  grasses,  including  buck¬ 
wheat,  in  the  start  before  it  forms  a  shade. 

Corn,  although  classed  as  a  shallow  rooting 
plant  and  suffering  on  shallow  ground,  will,  in 
a  dry  season,  on  deeply  fined  soil,  make  a  good 
growth,  and  even  a  profitable  return  in  a  severe 
drought,  if  the  ground  is  good,  espwially  if  sod 
turned  down,  rotted  and  replowed  and  fined. 
Experience  of  late  years  has  demonstrated  this. 
Hence,  as  the  corn  crop  is  such  an  important 
one,  it  is  equally  as  important  that  this  point  be 
considered  and  practised,  at  least  in  a  small 
way  at  first,  by  way  of  experiment.  All  our 
Spring  grains,  including  hoed  crops,  require 
this  condition  of  the  soil. 

Potatoes  especially  demand  deep  and  mellow 
culture,  as  well  as  deep  planting,  to  secure  them 
iigainst  the  effect  of  drought  and  heat,  the  twin 
enemies  of  the  potato,  which  requires  a  cojti- 
paratively  cool,  moist  soil.  With  wheat  the 
case  is  different,  and  its  growth  is  made  in  the 
Fall  and  Spring  and  early  Summer,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  the  severe  drought  later  on  in  the  season. 
It  needs  but  a  mellow  surface  to  start  it  well 
and  aid  in  protecting  it  during  the  Winter,  and 
harrowing  in  Spring  for  further  mellowing  to 
favor  its  growth :  this,  in  addition  to  under¬ 
draining  where  required,  and  avoidance  of  di¬ 
rect  exposure  to  the  Winter  winds. 

GREAT  WASTE  OP  WOOL  OIL. 

According  to  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  nearly 
the  whole  wool  clip  now  comes  to  market  un¬ 
washed  ;  and  out  of  the  320,000,000  pounds  t)f 
domestic  wool  now  used,  there  must  be  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  at  the  least,  or  80,000,000  pounds 
of  a  very  valuable  oil  now  thrown  into  the  riv¬ 
ers  and  wasted,  while  polluting  both  the  water 
and  the  atmosphere. 

When  the  “  suint”  is  refined,  a  thick,  viscous 
oil  is  obtained,  which  is  absolutely  free  from 
oxidation,  and  which  is, therefore,  the  most  val¬ 
uable  oil  for  curriers’  use  which  can  be  found. 
The  residuum  of  wool  scourings  is  largely  im¬ 
ported  from  Europe  for  cunners’  use,  under  the 
name  of  “  de  gras,”  and  the  substance  also  forms 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  a  mixture  which  is 
used  for  oiling  wool  preliminary  to  carding. 
“  D(!  grjis  ”  is  recovered  from  wool  scourings  in 
Europf!  by  a  chemical  proct'ss  ;  it  is  very  inferi¬ 
or  to  the  fine  oil  which  can  be  recovered  from 
the  wool  by  the  nai)htha  process,  but  it  may  be 
cheaper. 

ScC(nti6c^an9  SlfiiefuU 

Gak(X)ylks. — Some  of  the*  earliest  gargoyles 
are  made  in  two  pieces,  the  lowe-r  one  contain¬ 
ing  the  channei  for  the  water,  ami  the  upper  one 
forming  the  cover.  These  are  simple  in  form, 
and  gemerally  possess  dog-like  or  toad-like  pro¬ 
files.  They  are  short  ami  robust  compared  to 
the  elongation  of  those'  of  a  later  date.  Gradu¬ 
ally  sculptors  recognized  the  value  of  these  ob¬ 
jects  as  vehic'les  for  their  choicest  skill,  aidJ 
architects  made  use*  of  them  to  break  the  se¬ 
verity  of  their  outlines.  Complete  figures  of 
animals  clinging  with  their  claws  to  the  cornice, 
with  their  necks  outstretched  to  tlie  uttermost, 
so  that  the  water  passing  through  them  should 
fall  as  far  as  jtossible  from  the  wall,  proved  to 
be  both  useful  and  ornamental.  Long  blocks 
of  stone  were  chosen  for  this  purpose,  and 
carved  with  all  the  artistic  merit  of  the  period. 
Occasionally  we  find  winged  demons  amongst 
the  strange  creatures  invented  at  this  time.  In 
the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  Clermont,  for  in¬ 
stance,  there  is  a  winged  demon  holding  in  its 
arms  a  small  nude  human  figure.  The  channel 
passes  along  its  back,  and  then  enters  its  head  to 
enable  the  rain-water  to  come  out  of  its  open 
mouth.  Eventually  the  oppoitunity  was  seized 
to  introduce  more  beautiful  forms,  and  human 
figures  holding  ewers,  whence  issued  the  water, 
were  substituted,  in  many  instances,  for  the 
fierce  and  strange  creattires  of  »'arlier  times. — 
The  Quiver. 

I’kof.  James  Wakren  is  aunouneed  as  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  a  new  process  of  reriucing  ores  by  the 
aid  of  electricity.  While  examining  a  piece  of 
gold-bearing  quartz,  the  Professor  accidentally 
let  it  fall  into  one  of  the  dynamos,  which  wjis  in 
motion  at  the  time.  On  looking  for  the  piece  of 
quartz  the  next  day,  he  found  it  in  the  dynamo, 
and  to  his  surprise  the  gold  in  the  quartz  had 
been  molted  and  had  run  to  one  side  of  the 
rock,  fdrming  a  beautiful  bottom.  He  imme¬ 
diately  instituted  a  series  of  experiments,  and 
succet^ded  in  evolving  a  protH'ss  by  which  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  can  be  instantly  smelted  from 
concentrations  by  a  powerful  electric  shock, 
almost  equalling  in  intensity  a  stroke  of  light¬ 
ning.  The  successful  application  of  this  pro¬ 
cess  to  other  on's,  as  lead  and  antimony,  is  also 
exp:'cted. 

■  ^1  ^  - 

Rhi'barh  Jam. — To  every  four  {)ounds  rhu¬ 
barb  cut  up,  add  one-half  pound  candied  lemon 
|wel  and  a  small  teaspoonful  of  ground  ginger. 
Boil  one  hour. 

.4pple  Cake. — Take  one  pound  of  lump  sugar, 
put  it  to  a  pint  of  water,  let  it  boil  till  qtiite  dis¬ 
solved  and  ready  to  candy;  then  add  two 
pounds  of  apples,  pared  and  sliced,  and  the 
peel  of  a  lemon,  if  liked.  Boil  all  together  till 
quite  stiff ;  then  put  it  into  a  mould,  and  when 
cold  it  will  turn  out.  Serve  with  custard  round, 
and  if  liked,  a  few  almonds  blanched,  split,  and 
stuck  in  the  cake.  These  cakes  will  keep  for 
several  weeks. 

Jelly  a  la  rcsse. — This  is  a  convenient  way 
of  using  up  the  remains  of  any  sweet  jelly  after 
a  supper  ;  it  need  not  necessarily  be  one  kind 
so  long  jis  the  flavoring  mix  well.  Put  the 
pieces  of  jelly  into  a  basin,  and  set  it  over  ano¬ 
ther  of  hot  water  until  it  is  melted  ;  then  hav¬ 
ing  placed  the  basin  on  ice,  begin  whisking  the 
melted  jelly  vigorously  until  it  becomes  a  froth 
and  is  (juite  stiff ;  turn  it  at  once  into  a  mould 
and  let  it  stand  in  ice  until  set,  to  be  turned  out 
when  wanted.  Should  there  be  any  fruit  in  the 
jelly,  it  must  of  course  be  taken  away. 

Obesity  cure<l ;  fat  folks  reduced  to  normal  size. 
Improved  he:ilth  Kuarantee<l.  Write  for  circulars. 
Drs.  Densmore,  130  West  44th  St.,  New  York. 


Ont  2r!iin0  anH 

The  Druggists’  Journal  reports  a  case  of  poi¬ 
soning  from  postage  stamps.  It  seems  that  the 
gum  on  the  back  is  capable,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  of  absorbing  foreign  matters  fioating  in 
the  air. 

A  writer  in  the  Eastern  Medical  Journal  says 
that  the  medical  idea  of  a  teaspoonful  is  one 
fiuid  drachm.  This  is,  in  fact,  about  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  that  article  as  used  by  our  grand¬ 
mothers.  But  this  and  the  dessert  spoon  are 
now  made  so  much  larger  than  formerly  that 
they  hold  nearly  two  drachms,  and  people  who 
measure  medicine  by  them  overdose  themselves. 
The  table  spoon  remains  as  in  the  old  days. 

In  the  Kharkoo  region  of  Russia  quinine  is 
considered  of  no  account  for  the  cure  of  chills 
and  fever.  The  Kharkoo  doctor  catc'hes  a 
mess  of  live  crabs,  pours  whiskey  over  them 
until  they  become  hilariously  drunk,  and  then 
puts  them  into  a  hot  oven.  After  being  well 
dried  they  are  pulverized,  shells  and  all,  and 
admiaistered  in  drachm  doses.  The  local  pa¬ 
pers  say  that  whether  the  treatment  is  scien¬ 
tific  or  not  the  patient  gets  well  under  it,  though 
quinine  had  no  effect  on  him. 

The  silk  covering  for  the  Kiuiba,  which  the 
Sultan  sent  this  year  to  Mecca,  has  been  valued 
at  $77,000,  and  that  sent  by  the  Khedive  for 
the  same  purpose  at  $58,000.  Both  are  black, 
most  richly  embroidered  in  gold,  and  so  large 
that  each  of  them  covers  entirely  the  whole 
Kaaba.  On  the  fimt  day  of  the  Kourbaii-Baiiam 
festival,  the  new  covers  were  laid  on  the  holy 
stone  in  place  of  the  old  covers,  one  of  which 
was  sent  to  the  Sultan,  and  the  other  to  the 
Khedive,  as  presents  from  the  clei*gy  of  the 
mosque,  says  the  London  Times. 

One  morning  twenty-nine  yeare  ago,  the  body 
of  Mr.  John  ^dlier,  a  celebrated  Irish  financier 
and  speculator,  was  found  lying  stark  and  cold 
near  Jackstraws  Castle,  on  the  Hamstead  Heath, 
and  near  it  the  little  vial  containuig  prussic  acid 
with  which  in  the  depths  of  his  despair,  he  had 
rid  himself  of  life.  An  inquest  was  held,  and 
the  medical  witness  on  the  occasion  was  Dr. 
Edward  Staunton.  Again  about  ten  days  ago 
another  body  was  found,  stark  and  cold,  on 
nearly  the  same  spot,  and  the  fingers  still  grip¬ 
ped  a  small  bottle  which  had  contained  prussic' 
acid.  It  was  taken  up  and  recognized  as  that 
of  the  same  Dr.  Edward  Staunton,  whom  the 
weary  passage  of  tw’enty-nine  years  had  brought 
to  the  same  end. 

During  the  month  of  August  enormous  sw'arms 
of  ants  passed  over  the  town  of  Solothurn  in 
Switzerland.  They  came  from  the  Jura  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  formed  a  cloud,  consisting  of  seven¬ 
ty-five  perpendicular  columns,  in  which  the  ants 
circU'd  around  in  spiral  form.  'I'he  swarm  last¬ 
ed  for  twenty  minutes,  the  height  of  the  cloud 
being  upward  of  ninety  feet.  Millions  of  them 
fell  to  the  ground,  however,  without  making 
any  visible  change  in  the  phenomenon. 

The  Memphis  Appeal  tells  a  good  story  of 
Mr.  James  B.  Randall,  now  editor  of  the  Au¬ 
gusta  Constitutionalist :  He  attended  one  day 
a  (colored  church  in  the  country,  and  had  in  his 
pockc't  a  silver  half  dollar,  just  the  fare  back 
to  Augusta.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  sermon 
the  minister  ordered  a  collection  for  his  own 
benefit,  and  said  “  Of  course  I  s’pec'ts  every  pus- 
son  to  give  somethin’ ;  but  I’se  told  chit  Mr. 
Thomas,  up  de  land  yonder,  had  some  turkc'ys 
stole  on  Friday  night ;  I  don’t  want  any  man 
who  had  a  han’  in  stealin’  dc'in  turkeys  to  put 
any  money  in  de  plate.”  When  the  plate  reach¬ 
ed  Mr.  Randall  not  a  man  had  rc'fused  to  c'on- 
tribute,  and  the  preac'her’s  eyes  were'  set  on 
him.  His  half  dollar  accordingly  went  into  the 
plate. 

A  COLLEGE  STUDENT'S  BUSINESS. 

Dr.  Charles  Kendall  Adams  has  been  inaugu¬ 
rated  as  President  of  Cornell  University,  and 
deliverc3d  an  address  to  the  students  in  ac'corcl- 
ance  with  a  time-honored  custom.  In  the  course' 
of  it  he  discussed  the  business  of  a  c'ollc'ge  stu¬ 
dent  with  a  good  sense  that  shows  him  to  be  well 
fitted  in  at  least  one  important  rc'spc'cd,  for  the 
position  he  has  bec'u  c'alled  to  till.  Among  oth¬ 
er  things  he  said  : 

Now  the  question  that  every  one'  will  ask  of 
himsc'lf  when  he  conies  to  the  Univc^rsity  is 
something  like  this  :  What  is  the  great  busi- 
iic'ss  of  UniVe^ity  life  ?  how  am  I  to  make  the 
University  of ^st  account  to  myself?  how  is 
the  Universitj^est  to  prepare  me  for  the  du¬ 
ties  whichXs^t  havFto  peiToim  aftc'r  I  go  out 
into  the  worlc^f  Now  how  is  this  question  to 
be  answered  ?H|  think  there  arc'  a  number  of 
answers  that  c,^  be  made.  Some  of  them  may 
seem  to  you,*'iK)ssibly,  cornmonplac'o ;  but  the 
world  is  made  up  of  ciornmonplacc's. 

1.  Now  the  first  business  of  a  student  in  the 
University  is  to  care  for  the'  development  of 
mind— the  clevelopaient  of  your  intelligence,  of 
your  powers  of  perception,  of  your  powers  of 
discrimination.  The  great  business  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  is  the  development  of  intellec'tual  pow¬ 
er — not  merely  the  learning  of  things,  but  the? 
beginning  of  that  attitude  of  mincl  which  will 
enable  you  to  grapple  with  the  problems  of  life, 
whatever  they  may  be.  If  you  have  strength 
of  mincl,  acumen,  accuracy  of  percreption,  good 
judgmcjnt,  it  matters  not  whether  you  remem¬ 
ber  what  you  have  been  taught  or  whether  you 
have  forgotten  it  all  ;  you  have  still  a  good  ed¬ 
ucation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  disciplinary 
studies  are  of  so  much  value.  If  I  was  more 
successful  in  one  thing  than  in  another  when  I 
was  in  college,  it  was  in  mathematics.  And  yet 
I  should  not  now  enter  upon  an  examination 
for  admission  to  this  University  in  algebra  with 
any  degree  of  confidence.  So  with  other  brauch- 
c's  that  I  studied.  I  spe^ak  of  this  for  the  pur- 
pcjse  of  showing  you  that  the  great  business  of  a 
university  is  not  the  learning  of  things  you  are 
likely  to  lc3am  in  after  life,  but  to  get  a  clevelop- 
ment  that  will  make  you  men  and  women.  That 
was  a  wise  saying  of  a  great  English  wit,  who 
said  of  a  certain  study  that  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  scholar  to  know  it,  but  it  was  at  least 
necessary  that  he  should  have  forgotten  it. 

2.  The  way  in  which  this  is  to  be  obtained  is 
by  the  development  of  character.  I  think  it 
may  fairly  be  said  that  there  is  no  moral  quality 
in  mind  or  in  intelligence.  Intc'lligc'iice  is  pow¬ 
er,  and  development  of  the  mind  is  power.  But 
whatever  you  say  c>f  intalligcmce  as  a  power 
majy  be  said  of  the  staam-engine.  It  goes  here 
ancl  there  as  it  may  be  direc'ted  ;  it  is  an  agency 
of  grejit  good  or  an  agency  of  great  evil.  And 
whether  the  mind  you  acKjuire  here,  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  good  judgment  is  to  be  dirc'cted 
aright,  is  to  be  detarmined  by  that  other  con¬ 
sideration  I  have  named,  namely,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  your  character.  I  think,  therefore,  at 
the  very  foundation  of  all  education  should  be 
the  matter  of  the  development  of  character. 
I  est(;em  it  of  primary  importance  as  the  guid¬ 
ing  force  that  is  to  make  use  of  what  you  at¬ 
tain  in  the  class-room.  You  are  to  have  your 
character  developed  to  guide  it  aright,  or  your 
education  will  be  a  curse  to  the  world  rather 
than  a  benefit. 

3.  A  third  way  in  which  these  ends  are  to  be 
attained  is  by  the  development  of  manner,  or  if 
you  please,  the  development  of  good  manners. 
I  do  not  mean  here  exactly  what  would  be  meant 
by  politeness  .  but  I  mean  that  indescribable 
something  which  attaches  itself  to  certain  peo¬ 
ple  so  that  when  we  meet  them  we  feel  that 
these  people  are  gentlemen  and  ladies.  There 
is  a  certain  something  about  people  that  at¬ 
tracts,  a  certain  something  that  repels.  I  am 
not  on  this  occasion  to  explain  what  that  dif¬ 
ference  is.  But  if  you  go  out  into  life,  you  will 
find  that  you  are  attracted  to  certain  people 
not  so  much  because  of  what  they  can  do  as 
because  of  what  they  seem  to  be  to  you  ;  be¬ 
cause  of  their  manners  toward  you  and  to¬ 
ward  those  with  whom  tliey  associate.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  attention  to  the  manners  of  the 
individual  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance, 
and  in  this  catalogue  of  nect'ssities  for  the  ac¬ 
quiring  of  the  best  education  I  would  not  forget 
this  matter  that  is  so  often  forgotten.  I  would 
not  attach  so  great  importance  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  manner  as  to  the  development  of 
strength  of  mind.  At  the  same  time  strength 
of  mind  is  practically  useless  unless  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  such  manners  as  to  make  it  effec¬ 
tive  upon  those  with  whom  w'c  associate. 

A  “TrecUuie  on  Compound  Oxygen,”  containing  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  discovery  and  mode  of  action  of  this  remark¬ 
able  curative  agent,  and  a  large  record  of  surprising 
cure's  in  Consumption,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of  disetises,  will  be  sent 
free.  Address  Drs.  Stakket  &  Pales,  1629  Arch  St., 
Philadelphia. 


REED  &  BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


SILVER-PLATED  WARE 

Coffee,  Tea,  Dinner,  Oesserf,  and  Water  Sets ;  Cake  and  Fruit  Stands ; 
Entree,  Vegetabie,  and  Butter  Dishes,  Tureens,  Spoons  and  Forks, 
Cutiery,  etc. ;  aiso  a  great  variety  of  fancy  articies, 
such  as  Card-Ceses,  Card-Receivers,  Jewel 
Boxes,  Children’s  Sets,  etc. 

:57  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 


DAKOTA 

FARM 


MORTGAGES. 


I  am  now  placing  loans  on  choice  Improved  farms  In  Southeastern  Dakota,  the  garden  spot  and  the  hestarglcultural 
region  of  the  great  Northwest.  Interest,  nine  per  cent,  per  annum,  NET,  to  lender,  payable  semi-annually,  in  New  York 
exchange.  Prompt  payments  GU ARANTEBU). 

A  4  4  These  loans  range  from  $1400  upwanls,  as  the  lender  may  direct;  are 

/%  B  N  T  secured  by  Bond  nnd  First  Mortgage  on  land  carefully  selected,  after 

personal  examination,  worth  three  times  the  amount  of  loan,  and  steadily  rising  In  value.  Interest  promptly  paid  and 
remitted  when  due.  Free  of  Charge  to  Lender.  These  securities  are  not  affected  by  financial  panics,  depressions 
in  the  money  market,  or  fiuctiiatlons  of  stock,  but  are  entirely  under  control  of  holder,  thus  rendering  them 
ABSOLL'TKLY  SAFB,  as  well  as  PROFITABLE.  Best  of  references.  Circulars  and  blank  forms  furnished 
on  application.  Write  me  If  you  have  money  to  loan.  Cut  this  out  and  keep  It  till  needed. 

Counselor  at  Law  and  T  A  ¥¥  AMlk  PARKER,  Tmrner  County, 

Negotiator  of  Loans.  XlAiNAWy  DAKOTA. 


The  Great  Church  LIGHT., 

FRINKS  Pttiemt  Refleetora  giye  the  Moet  HoweFftil«  the  8ofleitt« 

Oheapent  and  the  Best  Light  known  fur  Cliurcbes.  Stores,  Show  Windows* 
Parlors.  Banks.  Offices.  Picture  Galleries.  Theatres,  Depots,  etc.  New  and  ele* 
ffant  desiens.  Send  size  of  room.  Get  circular  and  estimate.  A  liberal  discount 
to  churches  and  UmieuI*.  I.  P.  FUINK*  551  Pe*rl  btreeU  N.  Y* 


ir  you  want  FRUIT  TREES, 

If  you  want  GRAPE-VINES, 

If  you  want  CURRANT  BUSHES,  i 

If  you  want  RASPBERRY  BUSHES, 

If  you  want  ROSE  BUSHES,  I 

If  you  want  ! 

ANYTHING  grown  by  NURSERYMEN 

For  your  ORCHARD,  GARDEN,  or  LAWN,  tint  to  name  and  , 
rtatonable  m  price,  address 

MERRELL  k  .ANTHONY,  Agents,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  ; 
N.  B. — If  you  want  a  fruit  farm  here,  25,  50,  or  75  acres,  1 
partly  planted,  pleasantly  located,  on  reasonable  terms,  I 


Hi  q/y 

■  INTEREST 
I  eemi-annaal 
and  paid  at  your  home.  2Sthycarof 
residence,  and  luth  of  business.  No  in- 
vestor  ever  had  to  pay  taxes,  costs  of  fore- 
closure,  wait  for  interest,  or  take  land. 

BEST  of  Itefcrences  all  around  you. 

Write  if  you  have  money  to  loan.  Address 

8.  B,  JOHNSTON  A  SON, 

Neirotmtopvi  of  Mortnee 

MSNTJOS  THIS  PAPER.  sT TPAUJU  MINN. 

MEHEELY  BELL  COMPAHY.  ~ 

The  Finest  Grade  of  Church  Bells* 

Greatest  Experience.  Laigost  Trade. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free, 

CLUnOIl  E  HENEELY  BELL  COMPAHY, 

TIWT,  N.  T. 


XJ.  8.  Mail  Steamships 

Sail  from  New  York  regularly  for 

GLASGOW  Tia  LONDONDERRY. 

FURNE8HIA...N0V.  7,  6  A.  M.-DEVONIA. . . . Nov.  '21,  3  P.  M 
CIRCASSIA..  .Nov.  28, 10  A.  M. 

Cablu  Passage,  $60  to  $80.  Second  Class,  $30. 
LIVERPOOL  AND  QUEENSTOWN  SERVICE, 

Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $100.  Second  Class,  $35. 
Steerage  outward,  $20;  prepaid,  $15. 

For  passage  or  other  Information,  apply  to 

nSQTDSnSOXT  SEOrnSBS,  Asrents, 

7  Bowling  Green,  New  Vork. 


%liET 


TO  INVESTORS. 


Bells 

rumlshed 

■Inoa 

1836. 


MEKEELY  &  COMPANY, 
WEST  TROY,  N.  Y.  BELLS, 

For  Churches  School.,  ete.  -  also  Chime, 
and  Pe.U.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
noted  for  auperiurlty  over  all  olbera. 


FIUST  MOnTOA-GES. 

NET  7  &  8  PERCENTUM. 

PRATT  &  CONE,  Minneapolis  and  Now  York. 

Absolutely  Safe  Investments  In  First  Mortgages  on 
improved  Real  Estate  In  the  rapidly  growing  city  of  Mlnne- 
a|>oll8,  Minn.  Principal  and  semi-annual  Interest  payable 
IB  New  York  Exchange.  Best  city  references  given.  A  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  H  l>er  cent,  mortgages  usually  on  band. 

For  full  particulars,  address 

ELECTVS  A.  PRATT,  ROBERT  D.  CONE, 

10  Washington  Avenue,  South,  55  Liberty  Street, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York  City. 

I  SOLID  IQPERCENT 


Per  annum, flrst  inort  H  gages  on  productive 

Real  Estate.  Ixians  H  approved  by  Taco¬ 
ma  National  Bank.  ™  Best  op  RepeiieN- 

CES  East  and  West,  rorrespondcnce  Sollcltea 
Address  ALLEN  C.  MASON,  Tacoma,  Wash.  Ter. 

Wot  in  the  Swim 

By  any  means,  but  immeasurably  ahead. 
Willcox  &  Uibbs  Automatic  Sewing  Machine 
combines  every  desirable  feature  with  least 
possible  worry,  work  and  risk  to  health. 

Willcozjs  SibbsS.  M.  Co.,  658  Broadway,  N.  Y, 


IMIH  I  every  county  to  sell  our 

[  goods.  Salary  175  per  Month  nnd  E.xpenses. 
Canvassing  Oiittlt  and  Particulars  FREE. 
Stanoahd  Silveb-Wabe  Co.,  Rostun,  Mass. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

14th  ST.,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  ISth  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 

GBAUD  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DBT  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

OUR  PRICES 

ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST. 

ATTENTION  IS  DIRECTED  TO  OUR  LARGE  AND 
ATTRACTIVE  STOCK  OF 

FALLIOODS. 

ALL  THE  NOVELTIFS  IN 

SUITS  AND  CLDAKS  AND  HATS  AND 
BDNNETS. 

THE  MOST  IMPROVED  MAKES  OF 

Black  and  Colored  Silks,  Satins,  Velvets, 
and  Plushes. 

HOSIERY,  UNDERWEAR,  AND  6L0VES 

FOR  LADIES,  tJENTLEMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 

DRESSlOODS 

IN  THE  NEWEST  STYLES  AND  COLORINGS. 

LIXKXN,  BLA>[KBTN,  Alk'n  Cl^RTAINN 

AT  LOWER  PRICES  THAN  HAVE  RULED  FOR  YEARS. 

LADIES’  imiSLif UNDERWEAR. 

OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE. 

MAIL  ORDERS  CAREFULLY  EXF/CUTED. 

R.  H.  MAiv  &  CO. 


WORAM  OB  KBIAM  I  A  g>  Per  dent. 
ANTEDTO  IvIaKB  I  C9  PROFIT. 

tiikiiig  orders  for  unr  celebraU-d  oil  portrait-.  Prevlona 
knowledge  of  the  hunineaa  iiiineceaaary.  gS.SS  OntllC 
Free.  The  agent  realiz<-i  WA  profit  per  week  on  only  4 
orders  per  day.  Reilly  Broa.  A  Co.,  444  Broome  St.,  N.  Y 


The  American  Investment  Company,  Inoorporat- 
od  under  the  laws  of  Iowa,  with  a  Capital  SU>ck  of  $1,000,> 
OOO,  succeeding  Obmsby  Bboh.  k  Co.,  Emmetsburg,  Iowa, 
Obxhbv,  Clute  k  Co.,  Mitchell,  Dakota,  Obmsby,  Gbaveh  k 
Co.,  Huron,  Dakota,  Bankers  and  Mortgage  Brokers,  offer 
Ouaranleed  Mortgages,  Debenture  and  School  Bonds. 
Their  Demand  Investment  Certificates,  drawing  5  j>er  cent., 
are  attractive  for  parties  with  funds  Idle  for  a  short  time. 
20  years’  experience.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

Home  Office,  Bmmetabnrg,  Iowa. 

New  York  Office,  150  Nassau  street. 


UCAL  K.STATB 
in  MINNESOTA,  worth  three  timeo 
the  loan.  1 4  years’  buaineaa  in  this  city, 
Firat-claaa  references.  Send  for  ciroular. 
_  M.ll.BAKER,BI8.NgArUU8,ill8l>lt30TA. 

the  CHICAGO'^'"’ 

MORTH- 

"  western 

■■  RAILWAY. 

THE  BEST  ROUTE  AND 

SHORT  LINE 

BETWEEN 

Chicago, 

Council  Bluffs, 
OmahaL 

The  only  line  to  take  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee 
to  Freeport,  Clinton,  Cedar  Bapids,  Marshalltown, 
Des  Moines,  Sioux  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  and 
all  points  West.  It  is  also  the 

SHORT  LINE 

BETWEEN  CHICAGO  AND 

ST.  PAUL  OR  MINNEAPOLIS, 

And  the  best  route  to  Madison,  La  Crosse,  Ashland, 
Duluth,  Winona,  Huron,  Aberdeen,  Pierre,  and  aU 
points  in  Wio  Northwest. 

It  is  the  direct  route  to  Oshkosh,  Fond  du  Lao, 
Green  Bay,  ishpeming,  Marquette,  and  the  mining 
regions  of  Lake  Superior. 

It  is  the  LA  KE  SHORE  and  PARLOR  CAR  ROUTE 
between  CHICAGO  and  MILWAUKEE. 

PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS  on  night  trains, 
PALATIAL  DINING  CARS  on  through  trains, 

BETWEEN 

CHICAGO  AND  MILWACKBR, 

CHICAGO  AND  ST.  PAUL, 

CHICAGO  AND  COUNCIL  BLUFFS. 

AND  CHICAGO  AND  WINONA. 

If  you  are  going  to  Denver,  Ogden,  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco,  Helena,  Portland,  or  any  point  In  tke 
West  or  Northwest,  ask  the  ticket  agent  for  tioketff 
via  the  “  ITOETS-IOSTffi^  ” 
if  you  wish  the  best  aocommodations.  All  ticket 
agents  sell  tickets  via  this  line. 

M.  HUaHITT,  B.  S.  HAIR, 

General  Manager,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

CHICAGO. 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  8.  OOV*T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL. 


K  It  the  only  lino  wHh  Ht  own  trock  from 

CHICAGO  TO  DENVER, 

Either  by  way  of  Omaha,  Pacific  June.,  St.  Joaeph, 
Atchison  or  Kantat  City. 

It  connects  In  Union  Depoit  with  through  trains  from 
NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA.  BOSTON 
and  all  Eastern  pointt.  It  Is  the  principal  llns  to 
IAN  FRANCISCO,  PORTLAND  It  CITY  OF  MEXIOD 
It  traverses  all  of  the  tlx  great  States  of  ILLINOIS, 
IOWA,  MISSOURI,  NEBRASKA.  KANSAS.  COLORADO 
with  branch  lines  to  all  their  important  citiea  and 
towns. 

From  CHICAGO,  PEORIA  or  ST.  LOUIS.  H  runs 
every  day  in  the  yaar  from  one  to  three  elegantly 
equippad  through  trains  over  its  own  tracks  betwaan 
Chicago  and  Denver, 

Chicago  and  Omaha, 

Chicago  and  Council  BlufTB, 
Chicago  and  St.  Joseph* 
Chicago  and  Atohison, 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 

Chicago  and  Topeka, 

Chicago  and  Cedar  Rapids* 
Chicago  and  Sioux  City* 
Peoria  and  Council  Bluffs, 

Peoria  and  Kansas  City* 

St.  Louis  and  Omaha* 

St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul* 
Kansas  City  and  Denver. 

Kansas  City  and  St.  F>aul* 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha* 

For  $11  points  In  Northwest,  West  and  Southwest. 

Ns  equipment  is  complete  and  first  clast  In  every 
particular,  and  at  all  Important  pointt  Interlocking 
Switchea  and  Signals  are  used,  Ihut  Insuring  com¬ 
fort  and  safety. 

For  Ticketa,  Rates.  General  Information,  etc., 
regarding  the  Burlington  Route,  call  on  anytickei 
Agent  Inthe  United  Siatet  or  Canada,  or  addroaa 

T.  J.  POTTER  1*T  V.P.  A  Oin.  Mor.,  CHtCAOO. 
HENRY  B.  STONE,  Amt.  Qen.  Mor.,  CsiCAao. 
_ PERCEVAL  LOWELL,  Qcn.  Pam.  Aot.,  CoiCAeo. 

No  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  CohL 

KAPIB  ACCVMVLATlONt 

Oan  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  or  U.S.  BONDS. 

Tor  Circular  oddreee  the 

Cntral  IHmtit  Fuunrial  \gttq,  JaeksoRvUle,  llliioih 


( 
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PERSON  All  AMD  NEWS  ITEMS. 

On  the  22d  snow  was  reported  as  nearly  a  foot 
deep  from  almost  all  parts  of  northern  Michigan. 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University,  and  the 
chef  in  the  Parker  House  restaurant,  Boston,  re¬ 
ceive  each  a  salary  of  $4,000. 

In  the  twelve  cities  of  Massachusetts  the  death 
rate  averages  20.57  per  thousand.  The  extremes 
are  25.07  in  Boston,  and  15.65  in  Lynn. 

Secretary  Whitney  has  leased  for  three  years  the 
house  in  Washington  formerly  occupied  by  the 
late  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

President  Cleveland  has  designated  Thursday, 
Nov.  26.  as  the  day  for  public  thanksgiving  and 
prayer. 

The  trustees  of  Williams  College  have  voted 
President  Carter  an  indefinite  vacation  on  account 
of  his  poor  health. 

Judge  Foraker,  €k>vemor-elect  of  Ohio,  was  a 
member  of  the  class  of  eight  men  who  graduated 
from  Cornell  University  in  1869.  Four  of  the  eight 
were  from  Ohio.  ^ 

A  British  bark  which  arrived  at  Portland,  Me., 
from  Japan  a  few  days  ago  had  all  Japanese  sail¬ 
ors,  and  not  one  of  them  could  speak  English  or 
converse  with  the  officers  of  the  vessel  except  by 
signs. 

At  Washington,  Auditor  Chenowlth  is  informed 
that  a  woman  in  Fannin  county,  Texas,  recently 
gave  birth  to  five  boys,  to  whom  she  has  given  the 
names  of  Cleveland,  Hendricks,  Bayard,  Manning, 
and  Chenowith,  respectively. 

Spots  on  the  sun  were  more  numerous  during 
the  second  quarter  of  the  present  year,  April  to 
June  inclusive,  than  during  the  first  quarter,  Jan¬ 
uary  to  March.  In  June  particularly  the  activity 
on  the  solar  surface  was  very  great. 

Gen.  Wilson,  lately  of  the  New  York  and  New 
England  Bailway  Company,  has  gone  to  China  to 
compete  with  English  and  German  applicants  for 
the  obtaining  franchises  for  the  construction  of 
Important  railway  enterprises  proposed  by  the 
Chinese  Government. 

At  the  Treasury  Department  on  Oct.  28th  was 
received  a  $500  United  States  note  marked  con¬ 
science  money.  Some  days  ago  a  contribution  of 
$200  to  the  conscience  fund  was  received  at  the  de¬ 
partment  from  a  Washington  clergyman  who  had 
received  it  through  the  confessional. 

Mayor  Hardy  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  made  a 
great  many  enemies  by  his  strong  stand  in  favor 
of  temperance.  One  of  them  the  other  night  left  a 
coffin  at  his  door  as  a  warning.  The  Mayor 
promptly  sold  the  coffin  for  $13,  and  gave  the 
money  to  a  temperance  society. 

Oct.  22d  Isaac  Dahman  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
closed  a  contract  with  an  English  syndicate  to  de¬ 
liver  on  the  wharf  at  Galveston  fortnightly  for  the 
next  five  years  3000  frozen  carcasses  of  beef  cattle. 
The  price  stipulated  is  six  cents  per  pound  for  beef, 
and  nine  cents  for  the  hides.  The  shipments  to 
b^n  immediately. 

Peter  Butler  of  Boston  wears  the  feftnous  watch 
given  to  Daniel  Webster  by  the  Hon.  Moses  Grin- 
nell  and  others.  Mr.  Webster  gave  it  to  his  friend 
aad  biographer  Peter  Harvey,  and  he  in  turn  be¬ 
queathed  it  to  Mr.  Butler,  who  also  possesses  Mr. 
Webster's  gold  snuff-box,  a  gift  from  that  states¬ 
man  direct. 

Bight  Bev.  James  Frazer,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Man¬ 
chester,  Bng.,  died  suddenly  on  the  22d.  On  the 
same  day  the  Bight  Bev.  H.  A.  Shultz,  senior 
Bishop  of  the  American  province  of  the  Moravian 
Church,  died  at  his  residence  in  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
in  his  80th  year.  He  liad  been  a  Bishop  since  1864, 
having  lived  in  retirement  for  the  last  fourteen 
years. 

Director  Powell  of  Washington,  in  his  report  of 
the  operations  of  the  Geological  Survey  during 
September,  says  that  Prof.  Shatter  has  continued 
his  studies  of  the  ancient  sea  beaches  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Mouat  Desert,  and  has  become  convinced 
of  the  existence  of  unquestionable  marine  beach- 
iCB,  old  shores  of  a  past  glacial  age,  up  to  a 
height  of  600  feet  or  more  above  the  sea. 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard :  “  The  Edmunds 
law  has  already  succeeded  in  so  scaring  the  three 
presidents  of  the  Mormon  Church,  Taylor,  Cannon, 
and  Smith,  that  they  are  in  hiding  to  pre\ent  ar¬ 
rest;  some  fifty  bishops  and  apostles  have  been 
suddenly  called  away,  thirty  or  forty  more  are  un¬ 
der  indictment,  and  nearly  as  many  more  are  in 
prison  playing  the  part  of  martyrs.  This  shows  to 
those  in  authority  that  the  law  means  business, 
and  proposes  to  put  a  stop  to  polygamy  by  punish¬ 
ing  the  most  influential.'' 

Senator  Stanford  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  giv¬ 
en  orders  to  deed  in  trust  his  three  immense  ranch¬ 
es,  known  as  Vina,  Gridley,  and  Palo  Alta,  for  en¬ 
dowment  of  a  university  and  schools  about  to  be 
erected  at  Palo  Alta.  The  three  ranches  comprise 
85,000  acres,  and  together  represent  a  value  of 
three  and  a  half  millions.  It  is  Senator  Stanford’s 
Intention  to  make  this  institution  the  best  in  this 
country  or  Europe,  and  the  ablest  professors  will 
be  secured,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Upwards  of  one-third  of  the  total  population  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  colored  people,  and 
while  the  most  of  them  are  peaceful  and  law-abid¬ 
ing,  there  is  of  course  much  idleness  and  intem¬ 
perance  among  them,  but  not  more  so  in  compari¬ 
son  with  their  numbers,  than  in  other  cities.  The 
educational  facilities  for  colored  children  are  ad¬ 
mirable,  and  to  make  it  more  effective  there  should 
be  a  law  compelling  the  attendance  of  children  at 
school  between  certain  ages.  Ignorance  leads  to 
lawlessness  without  distinction  of  color. 

Bridget  Farley  died  at  Stratford,  Ct.,  on  the 
25th,  aged  104  yeais  and  two  months.  She  was 
bom  Aug.  20,  1781,  in  Kent,  county  Mayo,  Ireland. 
Two  of  her  nine  children  are  living,  and  there  are 
nine  grandchildren  and  fifteen  great-grandchildren. 
She  survived  by  thirty  years  her  husband,  William, 
to  whom  she  was  married  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
They  had  a  small  hosiery  business  In  Broad  street. 
New  York,  In  1819.  Mrs.  Farley  danced  at  an  en¬ 
tertainment  given  in  honor  of  her  103d  birthday. 
Her  father  is  said  to  have  reached  the  age  of  115, 
and  her  mother  the  age  of  100. 

United  States  District-Attorney  Hilbom,  on  the 
12th,  in  the  United  States  District  Court  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  filed  a  plea  of  intervention  in  the 
cases  of  Jung  Ah  Lung  and  Rung  Ah  How,  denying 
their  right  to  come  before  the  courts  on  writs  of 
habeas  corpus.  He  held  that  the  matter  was  pure¬ 
ly  executive,  and  one  which  the  Chinese  Minister 
at  Washington  and  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
determine,  as  under  the  act  of  May  16th,  1880,  the 
port  Collector  was  made  sole  judge  as  regarding 
Chinese  credentials  for  landing  in  this  country. 
Judge  Hoffman  said  that  the  question  of  denying 
any  one  in  the  United  States  the  right  of  liabeas 
corpus  was  unprecedented,  and  Mr.  Hilbom’s  plea 
was  not  well  taken.  The  demurrer  of  the  China¬ 
men’s  counsel  was  sustained.  The  case  will  be 
appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court. 

The  Utica  Herald  well  says :  The  trouble  with 
persons  who  want  it  known  that  they  are  “  edu¬ 
cated,"  is  that  they  seek  to  be  commanders-ln-chief 
at  once.  Vacancies  are  not  lacking  in  the  ranks. 
In  life,  promotions  are  almost  always  made  from 
those  who  earn  them  as  primte  soldiers.  It  is 
easy  to  sneer  at  ‘‘drudgery.’’  In  every  career, 
even  the  highest,  toil  over  details  takes  the  most 
time,  makes  the  heaviest  drain  on  energies.  In 
the  sharp  competition  which  our  country  feels  now 
more  than  ever  before.  It  Is  the  man  who  is  will¬ 
ing  to  work  with  his  hands,  to  master  details  and 
attend  to  them  personally.  In  short,  to  engage  in 
“  drudgery,”  who  will  find  employment,  and  pro¬ 
motion,  and  their  due  rewards.  Education,  how¬ 
ever  thorough,  does  not  relieve  anybody  from  the 
duties  which  devolve  on  our  common  humanity. 
In  other  words,  there  is  plenty  of  room  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  which  is  the  proper  starting  place. 


I'HE  NEW- YORK  EVANGELIST: 


THURSDAY.  NOVEMBER  5,  1885. 


Bishop  A.  Cleveland  Coxe  claims  that  incinera¬ 
tion  is  repugnant  to  Christian  civilization. 

President  Porter  of  Yale  Collie  has  sent  to  the 
corporation  his  resignation  to  take  effect  at  Com¬ 
mencement  in  June  next.  He  will  however  retain 
his  position  as  Clark  Professor  of  Moral  Philoso¬ 
phy.  He  has  been  connected  with  Yale  since  1833, 
and  has  been  President  since  1871.  He  is  seventy- 
four  years  of  age. 

We  are  asked  to  call  attention  to  “The  Inva¬ 
lid’s  Society,”  sometimes  termed  the  “Shut-in  Cir¬ 
cle,”  if  we  mistake  not.  There  is  no  organization, 
but  the  objects  aimed  at  are  such  as  appeal  to  all 
considerate  people,  and  succinctly  these : 

1st.  To  relieve  the  weariness  of  the  sick-room 
by  sending  and  receiving  letters  and  other  tokens 
of  remembrance. 

2d.  To  testify  of  the  love  and  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  hours  of  suffering  and  privation. 

3d.  To  pray  for  one  another  at  set  times :  daily, 
at  twilight  hour;  and  weekly,  on  Tuesday  morning 
at  ten  o’clock. 

4th.  To  stimulate  faith,  hope,  patience,  and 
courage  In  fellow  sufferers,  by  the  study  and  pre¬ 
sentation  of  Bible  promises. 

Mrs.  Kate  Sumner  Burr  of  Walworth,  N.  Y.,  is 
an  associate  member  and  medium  of  special  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  Chicago  News  reports  that  the  attempts  of  the 
newspaper  correspondents  to  find  a  bride  for  Pres¬ 
ident  Cleveland  are  fully  as  unsuccessful  as  were 
those  made  in  President  Arthur’s  Interest.  A  friend 
of  Arthur’s  kept  watch  of  the  newspapers,  and  clip¬ 
ped  out  everything  that  was  published  about  his 
matrimonial  intentions.  Just  before  his  term  ex¬ 
pired  these  clippings  were  all  pasted  in  a  hand¬ 
somely  bound  scrap-book  and  presented  to  him. 
On  the  cover  was  stamped  a  figure  of  Cupid,  with  a 
quiver  full  of  arrows  and  the  words  “  Many  were 
called,  but  none  was  chosen.”  Mr.  Arthur  regards 
this  memento  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

The  225  employes  of  the  Brooks  Iron  Company 
Works  at  Birdsboro,  Pa.,  have  had  their  wages 
advanced  ten  per  cent.  The  increase  is  the  result 
of  the  recent  advance  in  the  price  of  nails. 

N.  W.  Ayer  A  Son’s  American  Newspaper  Annual 
for  the  current  year  is  a  carefully  prepared  vol¬ 
ume,  covering  about  everything  relating  to  news¬ 
papers,  or  that  is  likely  to  be  useful  to  business 
men  in  determining  their  choice  of  them  as  medi¬ 
ums  to  the  public. 

The  Lexington  (Ky.)  Gazette  says  that  Major 
Johnson  went  to  Frankfort  on  the  27th  ult.  to  ar¬ 
gue  a  case  that  has  been  on  the  docket  for  seventy 
years,  and  he  has  been  engaged  In  it  for  nearly  fif¬ 
ty  years,  and  adds  this  may  not  be  the  end  of  the 
matter. 

The  most  severe  southeast  storm  experienced  in 
many  years  in  point  of  velocity  and  heavy  rainfall, 
prevailed  along  the  New  England  coast  on  Nov.  Ist 
and  2d.  Even  in  harbors  the  damage  to  shipping 
was  great,  many  vessels  being  driven  ashore.  Snow 
fell  extensively  in  the  North.  The  storm  extended 
quite  a  distance  along  the  coast  southward. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry,  Mrs.  Julia  D.  Grant,  the 
widow  of  Gen.  Grant,  has  written  a  letter  in  which 
she  says  “Riverside  was  selected  by  myself  and 
my  family  as  the  burial  place  of  my  husband,  Gen. 
Grant,  first,  because  I  believed  New  York  was  his 
preference ;  second,  it  is  near  the  residence  that  I 
hope  to  occupy  as  long  as  I  live,  and  where  I  will 
be  able  to  visit  his  resting-place  often;  third,  I 
have  believed,  and  am  now  convinced  that  the 
tomb  will  be  visited  by  as  many  of  his  countrymen 
hero  as  it  would  be  at  any  other  place ;  and  fourth, 
the  offer  of  a  park  in  New  York  was  the  first  which 
observed  and  unreservedly  assented  to  the  only 
condition  imposed  by  Gen.  Grant  himself,  name¬ 
ly,  that  I  should  have  a  place  by  his  side.” 

On  Oct.  25th,  the  119th  anniversary  of  the  old 
John-street  Church  was  celebraited  in  the  old 
church  at  Nos.  44  and  46  John  street,  three  ser¬ 
vices  being  held.  Bishops  W.  L.  Harris  of  New 
York,  C.  H.  Fowler  of  San  Francisco’,  and  others 
officiated. 

Mr.  Richard  T.  Auchmuty  replies  to  the  charge 
that  “the  New  York  Trade  Schools  are  n»  by  a 
syndicate  of  bosses,”  that  they  were  established 
four  years  ago  to  teach  young  men  certain  trades 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  great  difficulty 
in  acquiring.  The  system  pursued  is  not  to  gradu¬ 
ate  full  mechanics,  but  to  give  young  men  suffi¬ 
cient  instruction  to  enable  them  to  earn  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  a  day’s  wages  on  leaving  the 
schools,  and  full  wages  in  from  six  months  to  two 
years  afterward,  according  to  tlie  trade.  Some 
obtain  full  wages  at  once,  but  they  are  exceptioaal 
cases.  A  visit  to  the  schools  or  an  examination  of 
the  exhibit  at  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute 
will  show  the  quality  of  work  done.  The  success 
that  has  attended  this  combination  of  trade  in¬ 
struction  and  practice  at  real  work,  after  leaving 
the  schools  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  many  of  those 
who  now  join  state  that  they  were  advised  to  do  so 
by  relatives  or  friends  who  preceded  them.  Cblor- 
ed  young  men  can  learn  a  trade  by  going  to  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Va.  Indians  are  taught  trades  at  Carlisle 
Barracks,  Pennsylvania.  It  should  not  be  deemed 
reprehensible  by  a  labor  organization  that  the  New 
York  Trade  schools  offer  equal  facilities  to  the 
young  men  of  this  city  to  better  their  condition  in 
life. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  last  an  appreciative  au¬ 
dience  filled  the  large  hall  of  the  Carnegie  Labora¬ 
tory,  in  East  Twenty-sixth  street,  where  the  ninth 
annual  Commencement  exercises  of  the  Training 
School  for  Nurses  of  Charity  and  Maternity  Hos¬ 
pitals  on  Blackwell’s  Island  were  held.  Dr.  L.  L. 
Seaman,  Chief  of  the  Medical  Staff  of  Charity  Hos¬ 
pital,  gave  a  short  report  of  the  school  and  how  it 
is  conducted.  The  graduating  class  for  1885  num¬ 
bers  fourteen  members. 

The  American  Institute  Fair  exhibition  at  Sixty- 
third  street  and  Third  avenue,  is  more  complete 
and  more  varied  than  it  has  been  in  many  years. 
Those  who  go  there  are  well  paid  for  the  money 
and  time  spent.  The  improvements  even  in  the 
common  things  of  life  are  very  great  each  year. 
At  no  place  can  so  much  information  concerning 
the  inventive,  mechanical,  and  agricultural  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  country  be  more, agreeably  obtaiaed 
than  there. 

The  Autumn  season  brings  with  it  No.  3  of  Vul.  6 
of  “  Ridley’s  Fashion  Magazine,”  issued  by  E.  Bid- 
ley  A  Sons  of  Grand,  Allen,  and  Orchard  streets. 
New  York  City.  The  opening  pages  are  devote<l  to 
a  varied  miscellany,  while  those  that  follow  make 
good  the  title  “Fashion,”  both  as  regards  the  end¬ 
less  variety  of  articles  for  personal  and  parlor  use, 
and  their  profuse  illustration. 

The  Fisk  University  Jubilee  Singers  will  give  a 
concert  in  the  Thirteenth -street  Presbyterian 
Church  (between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues)  on 
Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  12th,  at  8  o'clock.  The  au¬ 
dience  room  is  large,  and  a  good  one  for  hearing. 

Mayor  William  R.  Grace  is  reportwl  in  The  News 
as  withholding  the  city  appropriation  to  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  Museum  of  Natural 
History  until  such  time  as  the  trustees  decide  to 
open  these  institutions  on  Sundays. 

“I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  a  conct's- 
sion  were  made  to  those  who  look  upon  l>eer  as  a 
ner’essity,  and  who  drink  it  in  their  homes.  This 
concession  would  be  the  opening  of  saloons  on 
Sunday  afternoon,”  said  Mayor  Grace. 

.4.t  Sunday’s  meeting  of  Typographical  Union, 
the  printers  resolved  that  they  would  accept  no¬ 
thing  from  Mr.  Whitelaw  Beld  but  an  uncondition¬ 
al  surrender  of  his  printing-office  to  their  control. 

The  Sun  says  “  belial  ”  in  Hebrew  is  a  common 
and  not  a  proper  noun,  and  is  not  the  name  of  a 
deity,  but  merely  a  word  signifying  naughtiness  or 
wickedness.  The  expressions  “sons  of  belial ”  and 
“  men  of  belial  ”  describe  merely  men  of  worthless 
or  wicked  character,  and  have  no  reference  to  a 
distinct  personal  being. 

The  population  of  Connecticut  is  622,700;  of 
Brooklyn  566,663.’ 


New  York  has  a  Japanese  banking  house,  a 
branch  office  of  the  head  institution  in  Yokohama, 
which  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  $2,500,000. 

The  united  work  of  thirty-eight  Methodist 
Churches  of  Brooklyn,  has  prepared  material  for 
a  fair  in  behalf  of  the  “  Home  for  the  aged  ”  in 
that  city,  on  Nov.  5tb,  6th,  and  7th.  Lunches,  din¬ 
ners,  and  suppers,  and  beet  goods  for  the  money 
expended  are  offered  to  the  public  that  sympa¬ 
thizes  with  so  good  an  object. 

On  the  22d,  in  the  Brooklyn  Court  of  Sessions, 
William  Edwards,  said  to  be  a  well-known  thief, 
pleaded  guilty  to  burglary.  Judge  Moore  said: 
“  In  your  possession  were  found  a  jimmy,  nippers, 
picklocks,  and  a  pistol  carrying  a  bullet  that  would 
kill  a  tiger.  A  burglar  who  carries  such  a  weapon 
means  murder,  and  gets  the  heaviest  sentence,  ten 
years  in  State  prison  at  hard  labor — not  a  day  off.” 

Morris  Franklin,  who  has  been  President  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  since  it  was 
established,  died  at  his  home  in  Flushing,  L.  I., 
Dec.  22d.  When  he  celebrated  his  84th  birthday 
on  Tuesday,  he  was  apparently  in  excellent  health, 
although  really  affected  by  heart  disease,  compli¬ 
cated  with  other  troubles.  He  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Franklin,  one  of  the  pioneer  merchants  of 
New  York. 

Deatb  ofOenentl  JHcClellaw. 

General  George  B.  McClellan,  the  victor  of  An- 
tietam  and  the  organizer  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mad,  died  suddenly  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  29th, 
at  Orange,  N.  J.,  from  neuralgia  of  the  heart.  For 
three  weeks  he  had  suffered  from  severe  pains  in 
the  heart,  and  the  attacks  had  caused  him  intense 
suffering,  yet  with  his  great  vitality  and  strength  of 
constitution,  no  immediate  danger  was  apprehend¬ 
ed.  His  passing  away  was  sudden,  at  the  close  of 
four  hours  of  pain  that  had  just  ended,  and  had 
given  all  hope  that,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  he 
“  had  pulled  through.”  George  B.  McClellan  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  on  Dec.  3,  1826,  and  named 
George  Briiiton.  His  first  name  he  received  from  his 
father.  Dr.  George  McClellan,  the  founder  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  College,  a  physician  of  distinction,  and  a 
wortliy  descendant  of  a  Scotch  noble  family.  Dr. 
McClellan  died  in  1846.  The  middle  name  of  the 
General  (Brintou)  was  from  his  mother,  Elizabeth 
Brlnton,  a  representative  of  a  sturdy  American 
family  in  West  Philadelphia.  After  attending  the 
preparatory  school  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  he  entered  the  University,  where  he  remain¬ 
ed  two  years.  In  June,  1842,  he  entered  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy,  in  obedience  to  a  settled 
inclination  for  a  military  life.  In  his  class  he 
found  Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson,  later  and  better 
known  as  “Stonewall.”  McClellan  graduated  be¬ 
fore  he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year,  in  the 
Summer  of  1846,  standing  second  in  general  rank 
in  the  largest  class  that  ever  left  the  Academy.  In 
engineering  and  geology  lie  was  first.  In  the  Mexi¬ 
can  War  he  was  first  a  participant  at  the  siege  of 
Vera  Cruz,  then  at  Cerro  Gordo,  Puebla,  Con¬ 
treras,  Cherubusco,  tiie  bitter  attack  on  the  San 
Cosme  Garita,  and  the  final  assault  of  the  City  of 
Mexico.  McClellan  ran  many  dangers,  escaped 
quick  death  on  several  occasimis  by  a  touch,  and 
was  constantly  commended  in  the  dispatches  of 
the  Commaniler-in-Chief  for  bravery,  daring,  faith¬ 
ful  discharge  of  duties,  efficiency,  and  gallantry. 
He  arrived  at  West  Point  on  his  return,  June  22, 
1848,  and  was  at  once  brevetted  First-Lieutenant 
for  conduct  at  Contreras.  Later  he  received  the 
rank  of  Captain  for  conduct  in  the  capture  of  the 
City  of  Mexico.  In  1852  he  had  ebarge  of  the 
coast  survey  of  Texas,  as  Chief-Engineer.  He  was 
transferred  to  another  branch  of  service  as  Captain 
of  artillery,  and  in  1854  was  a  member  of  the 
Militaty’  Commission  that  visited  the  seat  of  War 
in  the  Qrimea.  His  report  was  published  under 
the  title  of  “The  Armies  of  Europe,”  and  was 
everywhere  received  with  commendation.  In  1857 
he  resigned  his  commission  and  was  madePto.si- 
dent  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  Railroad.  The 
opening  of  the  Civil  War  called  him  from  civil  life 
to  military  experience,  and  he  ufc  made  Major- 
General  in  the  regular  army,  /iSaanding  the  de- 
partment  of  Ohio.  On  July  l^B.  1861,  he  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Washington  “We^Rve  completely 
annihilated  the  enemy  in  West  Virginia.”  He 
received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  Congress  on  t?»at 
day.  On  July  25th  ho  was  called  to  succeed  Gen.. 
Scott  in  the  department  of  Washington  and  North¬ 
eastern  Virginia.  He  reorganized  the  army  and 
reported,  in  October,  a  force  of  about  150,000  men. 
The  labors  to  which  he  addressed  himself  when,, 
as  commanding  officer,  he  assumed  charge  at 
Washington,  are  but  dimly  re  neinbered  to-day. 
He  had  but  materials,  the  raw  elements,  to  moulcfl 
Into  disciplined  consistency :  there  were  courage,, 
patriotism,  intelligence,  physical  energy  in  abund¬ 
ance:  to  these  it  was  necessary  to  add  discipline, 
the  instinct  of  obe<llence,  precision  of  movement, 
and  the  jwwer  of  combination.  All  this  McClellan 
did,  and  thoroughly.  He  held  the  command  of 
the  army  but  a  few  months,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Gen.  Burnside  on  Nov.  7th,  1862.  He  felt  that  he 
was  wrongfully  treated  by  men  who  did  not  know 
his  plans,  and  leaving  the  army  retired  to  New 
Jersey.  After  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1864, 
in  which  ho  carried  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  Delaware;  as  the  Democratic  candidate, 
he  wont  abroad  and  remained  till  1868.  Returning 
•to  America,  he  was  appointed  in  charge  of  the 
Stevens  Floating  Battiery,  which  he  completcKl,  and 
was  then  for  two  years  Chief-Engineer  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Docks  in  New  York.  His  last  promii- 
nence  in  public  life  was  as  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 

I  Ills  election  being  by  the  handsome  majority  of 
1 12,000,  ami  this  offleeclosed  in  1880.  His  adminis¬ 
tration  as  Governor  was  marked  with  ability  and 
common-sense.  He-took  particular  interest  in  the 
subject  of  education,  and  was  a  strong  advomte  of 
the  establishment  of  technical  schools,  the  re¬ 
markable  value  of  which  was  demonstrated  to  him 
by  his  foreign  travel.  For  the  agricultural  and 
mineral  development  of  the  State  he  labored  con¬ 
stantly,  and  actminplished  results  that  are  good 
witnesses  to  his  energy.  A  genius  for  the  minutke 
of  war,  consummate  executive  ability,  and  rare 
personal  magnetism  were  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  herculean  task  devolving  upon  the  successor  of 
Winfield  Scott,  ajid  these  endowments  General  Mc¬ 
Clellan  had  and  employed  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  He  lived  a  pure  and  patriotic- life,  and  as 
soldier  and  citinen,  conferred  blessings  upon  his 
country  which  his  country  will  bo  slow  to  forget. 
It  is  meet  that  not  only  the  veterans  of  the  late 
war,  but  the  whole  people,  should  pause  and  pay 
him  the  honoi’  that  is  due  a  man  who  often  led 
their  armlea  to  victory,  and  who  never  had  a  pulse- 
beat  that  was  not  patriotic.  The  funeral  of  Gen. 
McClellan  took  place  on  Monday  morning  at  the 
Madison  S<iuaro  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Parkhurst  (the  pastor)  officiating.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  her  husband’s  wishes,  his  widow  declined 
all  inilltury  demonstrations,  save  that  all  veterans 
who  served  under  the  dead  commander  were  in¬ 
vited  to  the  services. 

FIFTY  YEARS  WEDDED. 

The  venerable  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  O.  Knowles,  re¬ 
siding  at  Upland  (near  Philadelphia)  having  walked 
together  as  husband  and  wife  for  full  fifty  years,  the 
event  was  celebrated  in  a  fitting  manner  by  their  chil¬ 
dren,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Qustavus  W.  Knowles,  at  their  new 
home  near  the  parental  mansion,  on  the  anniversary 
evening  of  Tuesday,  Oct.  27th.  The  house  was  beauti¬ 
fully  decorated  for  the  occasion.  The  many  guests  be¬ 
gan  arriving  early  in  the  evening,  the  list  embracing 
people  from  Philadelphia  (including  Dr.  McIntosh,  the 
pastor  of  the  honored  couple),  and  from  Chester,  Up¬ 
land,  and  other  places.  An  orchestra  seated  in  an  al¬ 
cove  in  the  hall  rendered  selections  of  music,  and  what 
with  refreshments  and  the  beet  of  company,  the  occa¬ 
sion  proved  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  ever  given  in  the 
borough  of  Upland.  We  have  received  some  appro¬ 
priate  verses  inspired  by  the  rare  event,  by  Isabel  Mc- 
Ilhenny,  but  regret  that  we  are  unable,  on  account  of 
the  crowded  state  of  our  columns,  to  find  room  for 
them.  We  venture  to  add  our  own  congratulations. 


FROM  ABROAD. 

On  Oct.  22d,  the  Privy  Council  dismissed  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  Louis  Riel,  the  leader  of  the  half-breed  in¬ 
surrection  in  Canada,  against  the  sentence  of  death 
passed  upon  him  by  the  Canadian  Courts.  In  Mon¬ 
treal  the  general  belief  appears  to  be  that  Riel  will 
be  hanged.  It  is  thought  his  only  hope  for  life  is 
in  the  appointment  of  a  medical  commission, 
whose  examination  may  show  that  he  is  insane. 

At  an  important  Conservative  gathering  in  the 
grounds  of  Clink  Castle,  Denbigshire,  says  the 
London  Morning  Post,  Sir  Theodore  Martin  said 
he  had  grown  to  be  an  old  man  before  taking  any 
active  interest  in  politics,  but  when  he  saw  the 
institutions  which  had  made  England  a  great  and 
envied  empire,  in  danger  of  being  destroyed,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  raise  his  voice  in  protest.  It 
was  of  these  institutions  that  Gen.  Grant  said  at 
the  only  Interview  he  ever  had  with  him:  “  No- 
•thing  amazed  me  more  of  what  I  saw  in  England 
than  that  there  should  be  people,  and  a  large  body 
of  people,  too,  who  are  tampering  with  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  England.  We  would  give  our  ears  to  have 
such  institutions  In  America,  and  you  are  trifling 
with  them.”  That  remark  was  made  to  him  by  Gen. 
Grant,  who  had  been  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  never  mentioned  it  before  in  public,  as  while 
Gen,  Grant  was  alive  it  might  have  recoiled  upon 
him  ;  but  it  was  important  that  it  should  be  known. 
Many  other  highly  educated  Americans  had  told 
him  the  same  thing  in  almost  the  same  words. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  assisted  by  his  son,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Gladstone,  felled  a  tree  in  the  grounds  of  Hawar- 
den  Castle  on  Oct.  20. 

The  Forest  Dean  Colliery  operators  have  ad¬ 
vanced  the  price  of  coal  sixpence  per  ton  in  Lon¬ 
don.  This  enables  them  to  raise  the  wages  of  their 
workmen  two  and  one-half  per  cent. 

The  City  of  Cork  Steam  Packet  Company,  acting 
under  legal  advice,  declined  the  demand  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  League  to  refuse  to  convey  cattle  shipped  by 
non-nationalists.  The  refusal  w’as  based  on  the 
ground  that  the  regular  line  is  a  common  carrier 
company  and  would  forfeit  its  franchise  if  it  con¬ 
sented  to  the  demands  of  the  League.  On  Sunday 
ten  thousand  nationalists  and  sympathizers,  at¬ 
tended  by  five  bands  of  music  and  well  provided 
witli  Irish  Hags  and  home  rule  banners,  went  to 
the  Queenstown  dock,  where  lies  the  steamer  Con¬ 
stantine,  just  arrived  from  Copenhagen  under  a 
charter  by  the  League  cattle  dealers  to  convey  the 
home  rule  oxen  and  sheep  to  England.  An  im¬ 
promptu  meeting  was  organized,  when  John  O’Con¬ 
nor,  M.  P.  for  Tipperary,  addressed  the  multitude, 
most  of  whom  hailed  the  event  as  a  first  blow  for 
Irish  independence.  All  parts  of  the  vessel  were 
dressed  with  bunting,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  being 
conspicuous.  O’Connor  asked  the  Irish  people  to 
assist  the  Cattle  Dealers  Association  in  making  it 
Impossible  for  cattle  raised  on  emergency  farms  to 
bo  shipped  to  England,  and  promi.sed  on  the  part 
of  the  National  League  to  close  every  Irish  port 
against  landlords.  The  meeting  hailed  these  sen¬ 
timents  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  A  counter- 
irritant  ;  The  English  cattle  eornpaides  decline 
granting  through  rates  to  the  (!k)rk  cattle  deal¬ 
ers  now  engaged  in  boycotting  the  Cork  Packet 
Company’s  vessels,  unless  they  register  as  cmni- 
mon  carriers,  which  if  the  dealers  accepted,  would 
render  them  liable  under  the  laws  relating  to  com¬ 
mon  carriers  if  they  refused  to  carry  other  freights 
when  offered,  a  fact  which  might  be  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  by  the  landlords  to  break  un>  their  scheme. 

The  English  yacht  Genesta,  which  came  over  to 
win  the  America’s  Cup,  and  was  defeaterl  by  the 
Boston  yacht  Puritan,  arrived  at  Portsmouth, 
Eng.,  on  Oct.  28th,  after  a  voyage- of  twenty  days 
and  ten  hours,  boating  the  best  yaciit  record. 

The  shipbuilding  trade  on  the  Clyde  is  greatly 
depre8s»>d,  over  70  per  cent,  of  the  wortenien  being 
unemple^cd.  Soup  kitchens  have  been  O’pened  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  poor. 

The  Great  Eastern,  the  largest  steamship  in  the 
world,  wa.s  sold  at  public  auction  for  £281,200,  on 
Oct.  28thJ'  Her  con.struetioii  commenced  May  1, 
1854,  and  the  work  of  launching  her,  which  lasted 
from  Nov.  3,  1857,  to  Jan.  31,  1858,  cost  £60,000, 
hydraulic  pressure  being  employed.  Her  extreme 
length  is  680  feet ;  breadth,  82J  feet,  and  including 
paddle  boxes,  118  feed;  height,  .58  feet,  or  70  feet 
to  top  of  bulwarks.  She  has  eight  engines,  capa¬ 
ble  In  actual  work  of  11,000  horse  power,  and  has 
besides  twenty  auxiliary  engines.  She  was  .sold  In 
1864  for  £'25,000,  and  was  employed  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  with  success  as  a  cable  laying  vessel. 

Mme.  Christine  Nilsson’s  professional  tour  in 
Norway  and  Swe«len  has  proved  an  ovation  for  the 
Swedish  Nightingale.  She  gave  several  concerts 
at  Christiana  iHjfore  audiences  packed  almost  to 
suffocation,  and  after  each  concert  she  gratift«Hl 
the  thousands  who  gathered  under  the  windows  of 
her  hotel  with  airei>etition  of  the  entire  programme 
of  the  evening’s  concert.  Nilsson  comes  from,  the 
environs  of  Golitenberg.  Among  tfte  audience  at 
her  first  concert  there  was  one  of  her  brothers,  an 
honest  peasant,  who  had  never  left  his  native  place 
and  had  never  l>efore  heard  his  sister  sing. 

A  case  of  smallpox  having  occurred  recently  in 
the  town  of  Elsinore,  Denmark,  the  Chief  of  Police 
Issued  orders  that  all  unvaccinated  persons  must 
appear  within  two  weeks  to  have  their  arms  scrap¬ 
ed,  or  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  cents  for  every  daj’  they 
went  unvaccinated  after  that.  In  le.ss  than  a  fort¬ 
night  the  smallpox  had  no  terrors  for  Hamlet’s 
home. 

The  Landsthing  or  Upper  Hou.se  of  Parliament 
of  Denmark,  has  unanimously  indorsed  the  policy 
of  M.  Estrupp,  President  of  the  Council,  and  de¬ 
nounced  the  recent  attempt  tp  assassinate  him. 
The  Landsthing  consists  of  sixty-six  members. 
Of  these  twelve  are  nominated  for  life  by  the 
Crown,  from  actual  or  former  representatives  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  rest  are  elected  indirectly 
by  the  people  for  the  term  of  eight  years.  The 
choice  of  the  latter  fifty-four  members  of  the  Upper 
House  is  given  to  electoral  bodies  composed  partly 
of  the  largest  taxpayers  in  the  country  districts, 
partly  of  deputies  of  the  largest  taxi)ayors  in  the 
cities,  and  partly  of  deputies  from  the  k>taJity  of 
citizens  possessing  the  franchise.  The  Landsthing 
being  an  ari.stocratic  body,  has  supported  ttiemeas- 
ures  of  the  Estrupp  Cabinet,  while  the  Folkethlng 
or  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  composed  of  102 
members,  elected  by  universal  suffrage  for  the 
term  of  thrive  years,  has  been  bitter  in  its  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  Premier  and  his  colleaguos»  and  has 
refused  to  vote  the  budget. 

A  dispatch  from  Madrid  confirms  the  recent 
statement  that  the  American  Government  has  in¬ 
timated  to  Spain  that  if  the  latter’s  sovereignty  of 
the  Caroline  Islands  is  recognized,  the  American 
Protestant  Mi.s.sion  must  be  respected  and  free<loni 
of  religion  permitted. 

The  Spanish  Government  is  strengthening  the 
Ceuta  perdnsula  in  Morocco.  Ceuta  is  opposite 
Gibraltar,  .seventeen  miles  distant,  and  having 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  that  fortification, 
is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  if  properly  garri¬ 
soned  would  be  all  but  impregnable.  .Additional 
heavy  armaments  have  also  been  ordered  for  the 
ports  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Lancet 
(Oct.  3,)  writes :  “  For  some  time  nothing  had  been 
heard  of  Dr.  Ferran  and  his  Inoculations,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  letter  published  in  the  Semaine  Mt^dl- 
cale  of  last  week,  the  whole  of  the  population  of 
Cambrils  is  up  in  arms  against  the  deputies  of  Dr. 
Ferran,  who  were  sent  thither  to  practice  the  so- 
called  anti-choleraic  inoculations.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  before  these  inoculations  were  commenc¬ 
ed  there  was  not  a  single  case  of  cholera  in  the 
town,  but  from  the  day  that  they  were  put  into  ex¬ 
ecution  to  Sept.  11th,  eleven  deaths  from  cholera 
took  place,  in  five  of  which  the  persons  were  inoc¬ 
ulated  ;  these  five  persons  were  the  first  victims  to 
the  disease,  and  consequently  the  conclusion  was 


drawn  that  these  first  cases  had  by  contagion  de¬ 
termined  the  disease  in  others.  Moreover,  among 
the  inoculated  several  cases  of  gangrene  of  the 
arm  were  observed,  and  it  is  stated  that  in  (3am- 
brils  alone  amputation  of  the  arm,  sometimes  of 
both  arms,  in  eleven  persons  that  had  been  inocu¬ 
lated  had  to  be  performed.  The  panic  which 
reigns  among  the  population,  particularly  among 
the  inoculated.  Is  said  to  be  indescribable,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  unless  Dr.  Ferran  can  produce 
bona-fide  cases  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  his  inocu¬ 
lations,  his  position  will  be  far  from  enviable.” 

Equality  of  the  sexes :  In  France  women  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  labor  in  the  coal-pits ! 

The  marriage  of  Prince  Waldemar,  third  son  of 
King  Christian  of  Denmark,  and  Princess  Marie, 
daughter  of  the  Due  and  Duchess  de  Chartres, 
was  celebrated  Oct.  22d,  at  the  Chateau  d’Eu,  the 
residence  of  the  Comte  de  Paris.  The  civil  cere¬ 
mony  was  performed  on  the  2l8t,  In  Paris,  by  the 
Mayor.  The  Chateau  d’Eu,  where  the  royal  mar¬ 
riage  took  place,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
noteworthy  of  French  castles.  In  architecture  It 
is  not  unlike  the  Tuilerios,  which  the  Paris  Com¬ 
mune  destroyed.  It  is  picturesquely  perched  on  a 
hill  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Bresle,  within 
sight  of  the  sea,  and  overlooking  the  fertile  Bresle 
valley,  the  old  town  of  Eu,  and  mighty  beech  for¬ 
ests,  in  which  traces  are  found  yet  of  the  invasion 
of  Ccesar’s  legions  and  the  Roman  colonies  they 
established.  This  was  the  favorite  residence  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  here  he  received  Queen  Victo¬ 
ria  and  her  Court  twide  during  his  reign.  The 
castle  was  first  erected  by  Charlemagne  as  a  de¬ 
fence  against  the  Normans,  but  had  fallen  into 
their  hands  as  early  as  the  year  881.  The  town 
and  fortress  of  Eu  figured  prominently  in  the  wars 
between  France  and  England  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  local  tradition  has  it  that  Joanne  d’Arc  was 
thrown  into  the  dungeon  of  the  fortress  by  the 
English,  who  had  seized  her  on  her  way  to  Rouen. 
The  old  castle  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1475,  and 
not  until  1581  did  Henry  of  Guise  begin  the  ereC 
tlon  of  the  present  structure.  In  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution  the  castle  served  as  a  hospital,  and  so  it 
escaped  destruction.  Napoleon  confiscated  it  with 
the  rest  of  the  estates  of  the  Orleans  princes,  but 
after  his  fall  it  was  restored  to  the  rightful  own¬ 
ers.  The  Comte  de  Paris  occupies  it  at  present. 
Under  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  Church  of  St.  Lau¬ 
rent,  adjoining  the  castle  that  was  the  scene  of 
this  marriage  ceremony,  William  the  Coniiueror 
wedded  the  Prince-ss  Mathilda  835  years  ago.  On 
a  bronze  urn  on  a  black  marble  pillar  in  front  of 
the  sanctuary  is  enshrined  the  heart  of  Catherine 
of  Cloves.  An  image  of  the  Virgin,  carved  by 
Anguier,  possesses  great  artistic  value.  The  crypt 
holds  relics  of  St.  Laurent  (Lawrence  O’Toole), 
after  whom  the  church  is  named. 

M.  de  Lesseps  has  applied  to  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  permission  to  issue  new  Panama  Canal 
bonds  to  the  amount  ot  $120,000,000  to  defray  what 
he  describes  ns  needed  expenses  in  excess  of  the 
original  estimates  for  the-  completion  of  the  Isth¬ 
mus  waterway. 

The  represenUitlves  of  the  Latin  Monetaiy 
Union — France,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Switzerland — at 
their  recent  conference  deeide<l  to  maintain  the 
union  oven  if  Belgium  withdrew, 

Rome  with  its  300,000  inhabitaots,  hn.s  about  30 
daily  and  more  than  an  hundred  weekly  papere. 

King  Louis  of  Bavaria  is  not  the  only  Europeiin 
monarch  with  a  predilection  for  music,  for  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  is  no  less  a  lover  o>f  .sweet  sounds 
of  harmony.  Wagner  is  his  favorite  composer, 
and  he  passes  many  hours  at  the  piano  either  by 
himself  or  playing  duets  with  hiS’  favoiite  wife, 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz,  to 
whom  he  has  dedicated  a  piece  of  music  of  hl.s  own 
composition. 

(Dount  Herbert  Bismarck  has  been  appolnteii  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  vice  Count  von  Hatzfeldt,  who  has 
been  appointed  Ambassador  at  London.. 

The  Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in,  concert 
with  the  Minister  of  War,  has  issued  the  following 
decree  concerning  the  liability  to  military  service 
of  German  emigrants  to  America:  “Every  man 
subject  to  military  service  who  shall  return  in  the 
quality  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  will  not  bo  allowed  to  remain  in  his  for¬ 
mer  country  more  than  a  few  weeks  or  a  few 
months  at  most.  He  will  be  immediately  expeUod 
from  the  moment  that  by  his  attitude  or  his  allu¬ 
sions  to  his  exceptional  position,  he  will  render 
himself  inconvenient  to  others,  or  if  he  shall  have 
emigrated  to  America  with  the  intention  of  evading 
military  servicie,  or  if  he  prolong  his  sojourn  in 
Germany  without  a  necessitj’  recognized  by  the 
authorities.” 

In  Cattaro,  Oct.  23d,  a  native  of  Albania  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  shoot  the  Montenegrin 
Mlni.ster-of-War.  When  arrested  the  man  coolly 
avowed  that  he  was  a  member  of  a  conspiracy 
formed  against  the  frontier  delimitation  commis¬ 
sion.  He  regretted  that  his  shot  had  failed  to 
take  effect,  and  he  was  summarily  executed.  Cat¬ 
taro  is  a  seaport  town  of  Austro-Hungary,  and  ia 
in  Dalmatia.  It  has  about  3000  inhabitants,  and 
is  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Cattaro.  The  town  Is 
walled  and  has  a  castle,  and  is  said  to  be  strongly 
fortified. 

When  Prince  Alexander  was  offered  the  throne 
of  Bulgaria  and  came  to  ask  Bismarck  whether  he 
should  accept  the  honor,  he  received  for  answer — 
so  at  least  it  was  given  at  the  time — “^O  certain¬ 
ly,  by  all  means ;  it  will  always  be  a  pleasant  mem- 
oro  for  you,  even  if  you  don’t  stay  long  there.” 

The  war  office  at  Constantinople  on  Nov.  1  stop¬ 
ped  all  further  mobilization  of  troops,  as  no  more 
were  needed.  The  official  report  shows  that  Tur¬ 
key  now  posses.ses  under  arms  430,000  meti,  all 
well  equipped,  armed,  and  clothed.  This  means 
that  the  Turkish  army  now  in  the  field  cannot  be 
less  than  150,000  strong,  and  many  battalions  can 
muster  1300  men. 

Stepniak’s  real  name  is  Dragomanoff.  His  age 
is  forty-four,  and  ho  was  Professor  of  Ancient  His¬ 
tory  at  Kieff  till  ho  was  obligiMl  to  resign  for  criti¬ 
cising  the  Minister  of  Instruction. 

The  estimates  just  passed  by  the  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  1886  show  that  the  vigorous  naval  pol¬ 
icy  initiated  la.st  year,  just  before  the  Afghan  con¬ 
flict  came  on  the  scene,  is  to  be  continued  and  ex¬ 
tended.  While  a  few  years  ago  $2,500,000  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  sufficient  annual  grant  for  naval  construc¬ 
tion,  and  the  figure  sometimes  fell  even  below  this, 
next  year  will  see  an  expenditure  of  $6,000,000.  Of 
this  amount$4, 150,000  will  be  devoted  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  hulls,  and  the  remainder  to  engines  and  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  report  further  states  that  of  the 
grant  made  for  ship-building,  $3,0(X),000  will  be  as- 
signjxl  to  private  establi.shments,  and  only  $1,150,- 
(X)0  to  government  yards. 

Women’s  rights  in  Valparaiso :  In  Chili  young 
women  labor  as  car-conductoi’s.  The  experiment 
was  flr.st  tried  during  the  recent  war  with  Peru, 
when  all  the  able-bodied  men  were  sent  to  the 
army,  and  proved  so  successful  that  the  practice 
of  their  employment  has  become  permanent,  to 
the  advantage.  It  is  said,  of  the  companies,  the  wo¬ 
men,  and  the  public.  The  conductors  are  com¬ 
monly  of  the  mixed  race — of  Indian  and  Spanish 
blood.  They  wear  a  neat  uniform  of  blue  flannel, 
with  a  jaunty  Panama  hat,  and  a  many  pocketed 
white  pinafore  reaching  from  the  breast  to  the  an¬ 
kles,  and  trimme<l  with  dainty  frills.  In  these 
pockets  they  carry  small  change  and  tickets,  while 
hanging  to  a  strap  over  their  shoulders  is  a  little 
portmanteau  or  shopping  bag,  in  which  are  a  lunch, 
a  pocket-handkerchief,  and  surplus  money  and  tick¬ 
ets.  On  paying  his  fare  each  passenger  receives  a 
yellow  paper  ticket,  numbered,  which  he  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  destroy.  The  women  are  charged  with  so 
many  tickets,  and  when  they  return  to  headquar¬ 
ters  are  expected  to  return  money  for  all  that  are 
missing,  any  deficit  being  deducted  from  their 
wages,  which  arc  $25  a  month. 


The  movement  to  confer  on  the  women  of  China 
and  India  the  benefits  of  Western  medical  science 
has  brought  brilliant  opportunities  within  reach  of 
female  physicians.  Dr.  Woodhull,  who  b^an  to 
practice  her  profession  the  day  after  her  arrival  at 
Foochow  last  Winter,  writes  that  the  calls  upon 
her  services  are  more  than  she  can  meet.  Lady 
Dufferin  Is  President  of  the  association  that  has 
been  established  in  India  to  import  skilled  women 
physicians  from  Europe  and  America,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  training  capable  native  nurses,  midwives, 
and  medical  practitioners.  Debarred  by  sdcial 
customs  from  consulting  men  as  doctors.  Oriental, 
women  are  the  victims  of  great  and  unnecessary 
misery.  Thus  shut  out  from  the  advantages  of 
Western  medical  art,  although  they  know  Its  value 
they  yet  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  Its  resources.^ 

Rich  gold  mines  were  discovered  some  three 
years  ago  on  the  Amoor  river,  and  are  attracting 
thither  a  large  foreign  immigration,  including 
miners  from  CaUfornia,  Nevada,  Australia,  anil 
South  Africa.  At  first  there  was  suspicion  that 
the  reports  of  the  marvellous  richness  of  these  pla¬ 
cers,  as  well  as  the  area  of  the  auriferous  territiw. 
ry,  were  manufactured  to  order ;  but  the  suspicion 
Is  now  dispelled  by  statements  from  trustworthy 
sources.  A  Siberian  journal  speaks  of  the  mines 
as  already  assuming  the  importaaee  of  a  common¬ 
wealth  of  gold  diggers.  It  declares  that  these 
miners  are  numbered  by  thousands ;  that  they  all 
speak  the  English  language;  that  they  have  built 
houses ;  that  they  have  adopted  a  Republican  form 
of  Government,  and  that  they  have  prepared  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves.  It  states  that  the  country  is  di¬ 
vided  into  twenty-two  districts,  each  having  ai»* 
elected  chief,  judge,  and  overseers,  who  receive 
substantial  salaries.  The  several  districts  an' 
uniteil,  and  an  officer  known  as  President  adminis¬ 
ters  the  affairs  of  the  (Confederation.  There  Is  no 
tax  on  property,  but  a  large  Income  Is  derivetf 
from  permits  issued  to  saloons  and  various  places 
of  public  amusement.  It  is  represented  that  “  pa> 
dirt  ”  is  found  almost  everywhere  in  the  vicinity, 
and  tliat  mining  operations  are  being  oxtensivelj’ 
carried  on  not  only  in  China  proper,  but  in  the  terrl-. 
lory  of  Corea  and  Siberia.  It  is  also  asserted  that 
the  Government  of  China  has  sent  a  large  army  tc 
the  vicinity  for  the  purpose  of  making  observation^ 
and  preserving  order,  and  that  the  authorities  of 
Siberia  are  seriously  alarmeii  over  this  influx  of 
foreigners. 

A  journal  has  been  established  in  Japan  with  the 
object  of  introducing  the  use  of  the  Roman  alpha¬ 
bet  to  spell  phonetically  the  Japanese  words.  It 
is  in  part  supported  by  the  Government,  and  is  the 
official  organ  for  a  society  of  some  forty-two  hun^f 
drod  members,  which  aims  to  do  away  with  tha 
Chinese  characters  in  Japanese  literature. 


lIorsford’H  Acid  Phosphate 

In  Seaaickneaa. 

Prof.  Adolph  Ott,  New  York,  says:  “  I  used  1* 
for  seasickness  during  an  ocean  passage.  In  most 
of  the  cases  the  violent  symptoms  which  character¬ 
ize  that  disease,  yleldeil  and  gave  way  to  a  health¬ 
ful  action  of  the  functions  impaired.” 

Fob  Dxspefsia,  Indiobstion,  Deproasion  of  Spirit^ 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a 
preventive  agaiust  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  IntermlU 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Fbbbo-Phosphobated  Elixib  oi 
Calisata  Babk,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Oo,,  New 
York,  and  sold  by  all  druggists,  is  the  best  tonic ;  and 
for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness,  It 
has  no  equal. 

The  best  Ankle  Boot  and  Collar  Pads  are  made  of 
zinc  and  leather.  TVj/  them. 


Momff  i 

New  York,  Monday,  November  2, 1885.  f 
The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  decrease 
of  $2,605,400  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  at 
$28,432,000  against  $31,271,450  at  the  same  time  last 
year,  and  $685,475  deficiency  at  the  corresponding 
date  in  1883.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  wet»ir 
$4,113,700;  the  specie  is  down  $3,583,100;  the  legal 
tenders  are  increased  $800,100;  the  deposits  other 
than  United  States  are  down  $710,400,  and  th  • 
circulation  is  decreased  $16,200. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  wee^ 

Is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of  ' 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison : 

HighM 

Atlantic  A  Paclflc .  lOJ 

Alton  and 'I'erru  Haute .  46 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  pref .  84 

American  Cable .  70 

American  Express  .  103 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6 .  T6( 

Boston  Air  Line  prel .  It 

Cameron  Coal .  8} 

Canada  Southern . .  4S| 

Canadian  PaclOc .  50) 

Oedar  Falls  and  Minnesota .  16  j 

Central  Iowa .  14l 

Central  Paclflc .  A<} 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio .  Of 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  1st  pref. .  18) 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Zd  pref .  11] 

Chicago  and  Alton .  139 

Char.,  Col.  A  A .  35 

Chicago  and  Northweetern .  Ill] 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  pref....  13)| 

Chicago,  Burlington  A  Quincy .  183: 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul.  89] 

Chicago.  Mil.,  and  St.  Paul  pref....  IU4 

Chicago.  Bock  Island  A  Paclflc .  194 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg .  18 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg  prsf  41 

Col.,  Hocking  Valley  A  Toledo .  36 

cm.,  San.,  and  Cleveland .  33 

Cleveland,  0..  C.  A  Indianapolis....  67 

Colorado  coal .  35] 

Col.  and  Oreenvllle  nref .  .  .  49 

Consolidation  Coal .  19i 

Consolidated  Oas .  98 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Canal  .  99] 

Delaware.  Lack.  A  Western .  131] 

Denver  A  Bio  Urands  .  18 « 

Dubuque  and  Sioux  City .  63 

E.  Tenu.,  Va..  A  Georgia .  6] 

B.  Tenn.  Va.,  A  Oeorgia  pref .  13: 

Evausvllle  and  Terre  Haute  .  ....  6U 

(Ireeu  Bay  A  Wluona .  6| 

Fort  Worth  A  Denver  City .  21) 

Elisabeth,  Lex,  A  B.  S .  16 

Uouelou  A  Texas .  37 

Illinois  Central .  134] 

Illinois  central  leased  lines .  91] 

Ind.,  Bloom.  A  Western  .  19] 

Lake  Erie  A  Western .  It] 

Lake  snore  .  83] 

Long  Island  .  77] 

Louisville  A  Nashville .  t6| 

Louisville,  New  Albany  A  0 .  to 

Haubattan  con .  10V| 

Uauhatlau  Beac.h .  141 

Uorylaud  Ooai.  .  1^ 

Mempbis  auu  Oharieeton .  37) 

Blcuigau  Central .  75) 

HU.,  Lake  Shore  and  Western .  39 

MU.,  Lase  snore  A  Western  pref....  43] 

MluueaiiOlls  A  St.  Louis .  33 

Hluneapolls  A  St.  Louis  Pref .  47 

Missouri  PacUlc .  194j 

Missouri,  Bdusos  A  TezaS .  37] 

Mobile  A  Uhlo .  163 

Nashville.  ChaL  A  St.  Louis .  46] 

New  Central  Coal .  9| 

New  Jersey  Central .  43 

New  lork  Central .  lUlj 

New  Vork  A  New  England  .  39] 

New  Vork,  Chic.  A  st.  Louis .  19] 

N.  Y.,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis  pref....  —  39 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Westeru .  33] 

New  York.  L.  E.  and  Westsru  preL.  46) 

New  York,  sus.  A  Western .  7| 

New  Yora,  Sus.  A  Western  prsf .  19] 

Norlolk  and  Westeru .  13] 

Norfolk  and  Westeru  prel .  34) 

Northern  Paclflc .  36] 

Northern  Paclflc  pref .  55] 

Ohio  Central .  1) 

Uhlo  Seutueru  .  16] 

Uhlo  A  Mlasutslppl  .  34] 

Uutario  A  Western .  16] 

Oregon  improvement .  31, 

Uregou  Uaiiway  A  Navigation .  luo] 

Oregon  a  TrausconuneniAl .  39] 

Pocillc  Mail .  57) 

Peoria.  Decatur  A  BvansvUls .  39] 

pnilodelphls  A  Uemllng .  33] 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Uhlo....  140 
Pitts.,  Ft.  Wayne,  A  onic.  apeclal...  133] 

puaiuau  Palace  Car  Company .  131] 

Quicksilver .  8] 

Quicksilver  pref .  39] 

Beusselaer  and  Saratoga .  Ii5 

Bicbmond  and  Aiiegneny .  3} 

BlcUmond  A  Danville  . .  74] 

BlcUmond  A  West  Point .  83] 

BocnesterA  Pittsburg .  5| 

Borne,  Watertown  and  Cgdensburg  33 

SLliOUis  A  sau  Frauclsoo.... .  30] 

SL  Louts  A  San  Francisco  prsL .  41 

St.  Louie  A  San  Francisco  1st  prsf. .  99] 

St.  Paul  A  Duluth  ...  .  39] 

St.  Paul  A  UutollA .  88] 

8t.  Paul  A  Omaha  orsf .  190 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  A  Manitoba .  106] 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth  orel .  90 

Texas  Paclflc . 1 .  31] 

Dnion  Paclflc .  65] 

Onlted  States  Express .  60 

Wabash.  St.  Louis  A  Pacific .  10] 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Paclflc  pref....  18 
Western  Onion  Telegraph .  80] 
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luted  by  Henry  Busoell,  30  Veaey  sweet,  Maw  York. 


